PRIESTS VS. POLITICIANS We botched Suez: Dorothy Thompson 


Other views and reports from Ottawa and London 


The story 


THE MARITIMES’ BIG NEW HOPE—FUNDY POWER 


that shook 9 
By Blair Fraser | 
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ABOVE — NEW “SUNNYLEDGE”’ IN SKY BLUE 





| $ WITH An, 
Lier yvoye, RITOHES “ “0L0Up 


‘round a modern 


SINK-AND-LAUNDRY TRAY WITH SLIDING 
sink DRAINBOARD — IN SHELL PINK 


Kitchens don’t have to be kept in a white rut or two compartments . . . made of enduring 
You can be as imaginative in your use of cast iron or steel... with gleaming porcelain 
colour here as in anv other room in the house. enamel finish that’s quick and easy to clean 
Walis, floors and ceiling can fairly sing with {sk your Plumbing and Heating Contractor 
colour —and so can the sink! about the right Crane sink for your kitchen 


Smart, practical Crane sinks are not only and about the exclusive Crane “‘Dial-Ese”’ 


ivailable in,a complete variety of styles and faucets that reduce drip and turn at a finger 


coos "Tiwe cites « waciatu-of lavaly colnnte. 100 tip’s touch. Let your architect and builder 


Shown above, for example is the brand new know you preference tor Crane, 


(rane porcelain on l¢ el Sunnvledge : . whi h 


CRANE LIMITED: 


General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreol 
7 Canadian Factories * 30 Canadian Branches 


introduces for the first time in Canada a sink- 
and-drainboard combination for counter-top 


installation. At right are three other Crane 


{ssociated Companies 


, 
models which, like the “Sunnvledge” are avail- CANADIAN POTTERIES LIMITED 
’ ] 
able in French Grey, Sun Tan and Appliance PORT HOPE SANITARY MANUFACTURING 
White as well as in the different colours shown. COMPANY LIMITED ; 


r : a CRANE STEELWARE LIMITED 
he complete Crane line includes models \LLIANCEWARE. LTD 


with double or single drainboard . . . either one WARDEN KING LIMITED 





ay most people prefer CRANE... and CRANE quality costs no more 
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Now! Tape recorders G 
‘ 4 Y & ? ip es 
for home use... By, 





Record kiddies’ 
voices forever! 


Sound track for 
home movies! 


BEY ’ = 
a 


nn 


Record your own 






; ' 
hi-fi music! Self improvement 





Laugh of the party! 


eeeee COPS E ESSEC 
. 


RECORD ANYTHING ANYTIME! 
PLAY IT BACK IN TRUE HIGH FIDELITY ! 


The announcement of the new Seabreeze V-M tape recorders brings the hi-fi of the future—and you can get it now, at a price compara 


to Canada the first really professional, high fidelity tape recorders— to conventional systems 


( a >| riced < 1 available fo ho > use! 
RI Poe Oe See aoe aS Oe HEART OF COMPLETE LOW-COST HI-FI SYSTEM! On 


hese revolutionary home recorders have literally 1001 uses around 
These re ng , ; , i Seabreeze V-M tape recorder you have the basis for a comy 
the home, both entertaining and practical—from recording kiddies ie ier 
: £ entertainment unit. Sockets are pr ged so that 1 can pit na 
voices for posterity, to recording your own hi-fi music library from sscond Chaauer. radio oc TY » ial duet a j 
radio and TV. it ada 
NEW HI-Fi CONCEPTS A tape recording lasts forever without ever STARTLE YOUR FRIENDS! You’, eard tereor 
producing a surface noise to mal your listening enjoyment. If you theatres. now have it in vour h ' Every Seabreeze V-M 1 
ever tire of what you've recorded on a tape you can wipe it clean and er can play the new Seabreeze stereop! © recorded tat 1 
record again. And, best news of all, tape is the most economical way led dime: nel mausic that ei as mennhetalent = 
to build a music library, because you record so much of it yourself! hef heard in recorded mu if 
With its many advances over conventional equipment, tape Is tri and f 
You must hear it to believe it! Have a complete demonstration at ur Seabree ealer j 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE! 


co OO Oe eee ee —_ — — 





SEABREEZE MANUFACTURING LIMITED 
: 32 RIVER STREET, TORONTO, ONT 

seabpreeze — 
| F se se me 4i9 fy ‘ 
| t e tope re te ece eve ‘ 
| hi-fi tape fleld 

CANADA'S LARGEST MAKER OF RECORD PLAYERS— | NAME 

W FIRST IN TAPE RECORDERS | 
NOW FIRS | STREET trhwineeieasinesin 

ee weeeies oe snedsensees rece 


Home recordings can not legally be sold or broadcast without special licence; 
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Editorial 


if they won’t vote, don’t coax them 


ver since th democratic ballot wa in 
E. nted, the intense and worthy people olf 
the world have been making gallant efforts to 


persuade the languid and unworthy 


GET OUT AND VOTI 


pe ople to 


Such efforts are now in progress in many ol 
the hundreds of Canadian communities that 
| their mayor reeve councilors and al 


lerfnen toward the end of the year \ particu 
rly vigorous one has been going on in Toron 
to, a city justly noted for the ardor and occa 


truculence of its local governors and the 


Usually 


ibout thirty percent of the eligible voters. Re 


foronto’s civic elections bring out 


ently a civic committee was formed with the 
xpressed object of doubling that figure, and 
perhaps even raising it higher 

put forward 


Here are some of the scheme 


it the charter meeting 


\ labor leader wanted polling day changed 
to holiday—preferably New Year's. He said 
many pot ntial voters were too tired to oO to 
the pollin tations after working all day 
Oth tired or not, were reluctant to go in 
ther working clothe 


A city alderman thought it might help to send 
traveling polls to industrial plant 

Finally the committee endorsed a proposal 
made by a leading school administrator, that 
childret xv mobilized through the schools to 
me ade their parents to vote. His notion was 
that some torm of recognition pennants were 


mentioned ought to be awarded to schools 


with the highest percentage of parents reporting 


o th leput returning officer A “receipt 
ould be handed out with each ballot. The 
hoo! that produced the most receipts would 
1 the gonfalon, flag or bunting 
W navy ome onhdencs hat all these dK 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company Limited. Horace 
President Donald f 


ulous ideas will have died a natural death well 
before voting day. We wish we could be as con 
fident about the fate of the muddleheaded atti 
tude behind them 

We've never been quite sure which is the 
more dangerous theory: that for an individual 
to cast his tiny individual vote is a waste of 
time; or that for any old individual to cast any 
old vote for any old reason is a grand and 
‘lorious thing, per se 


lo 


70 around telling people who have no in 
clination to vote that they must get out and vote 
anyway strikes us as the height of irresponsibil 
ity. To coax a man to vote by wheeling a ballot 
box under his nose is to mock one of the hard 
est-won of all human rights. To say to a child, 
in effect: get Daddy and Mummy out to vote or 
else our school won't win the pennant, and 
then the other kids will all be mad at yvou—to 
reduce the arguments in favor of the universal 
franchise to the arguments for social conform 
ity is to reduce democracy itself to utter mean 
inglessness 

4 man who needs telling that it’s his duty to 
vote is not yet fit to vote at all. Let us tell him 
by all means about the issues and the candi 
dates and let us hope that he will come to know 
enough about them and feel strongly enough 


ibout them to decide where his duty lies of his 


own mature volition. Until he reaches that state 


let's not disturb him. Leave him in the cloister 
or leave him in the barroom but don't, for 
Heaven's sake, drag him unprepared, uninform 
ed and uncaring to the polling booth 

It may well be that the most foolish slogan 
ever coined about responsible government is 
the one that says: Vote as you please, but vote! 

We propose a substitute 

IF YOU DON’T PLEASE TO VOTE, 
PLEASE, PLEASE DON’T! 
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On a recent trip west I 
Ralpt Allen took s 
Franklin Arbuckle Aller 
home town Oxbow, Sask 
The an in the picture S 
real. He's Joe Pedlar, owner 
of the Herald. In Mr. Ped 
lar’s defense it must be sai 


both lady and sign are fiction 
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The Answer...for men who need (but think they can’t afford) 
at least $10,000 more life insurance! 


bine to make Whole Life unusually attractive 


New York Life's popular Whole 
Life policy protects your 
family at a low premium cost— 
builds high cash values fast! 


Here’s a policy that offers permanent life 
insurance in an “economy size package.” Be- 
cause the minimum amount is $10,000, savings 
are possible which are passed along to you and 
make the premiums much lower than they would 
otherwise be. For a man of 35, for example, the 
annual premium for standard life insurance is 
only $23.59 per $1,000. And rates are corres- 
pondingly low for all ages 

Low as the premiums are, Whole Life builds 
up high cash values quickly—equal, in fact, to 
the full reserve after only seven years! These 
values are a source of ready cash available for 
emergencies. 

Dividends payable on Whole Life policy 
can be used to reduce premium payments. Or, 
you can allow dividends to accumulate, increas- 
ing the policy’s cash value. Or, you can apply 
them under other available options. The low 
premiums, high cash values and dividends com- 


If you have been telling vourself that vou 
ought to have more life insurance to protect 
your family or your business-—-but have been 
putting it off because you think you can’t afford 
it ask vour New York Life agent for all the 
facts about Whole Life, or mail the coupon for 
full information today! 


Since 1858 New York Life Has Been 
Helping Canadians Save and Plan 


ears New York Life has been 


lor the tuture 


For nearly 100 y 
helping Canadians save and plat 
And New York Life is also helping build that future 
Todav New York Life has over $200,000,000 o 


f 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

LIFE GROUP 
HOSPITALIZATION ACCIDENT 
MAJOR MEDICAL AND SICKNESS 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO, ONT. 


Victoria, Vancouver, New Westminster, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Regina, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec City, Sherbrooke, Halifax 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. M656, 320 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 


(In U.S.A., 51 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please furnish me, without any ot gatior 


r bookle t, 


“Meas sring Your Family Se ity 








Mrs. ‘X' provided in her will 


for 2 goats plus 4 dogs, a donkey and 7 cats! 


Phis warm-hearted woman was a local humane society, caring 


lor homeless, unwanted animals. 

\fter providing for her family, the Will set aside a fund... 
“that all animals | may own shall be properly and kindly 
cared for until their death.” 


People are variously amused, disdainful, or sympathetic 


with such Le yucies, 
Yet... many men today have made less careful provision for 
their own families than this woman made for her animals! 


Some pul off making a Will until too late. Some atte mpt to 
write their own Wills, with unfortunate cons¢ quences. Some 
still appotnt as | xecutor a friend with ho ¢ xp rience and who 


may not even be living when the Will is probated, 
Does your Will need attention? 


As your Executor, National Trust will be pleased to meet 
with you and your lawyer to help formulate a sound estate 


plan worked out to the best advantage of your beneficiaries. 


National 
Trust 


COMPAN LIMITED 


TORONTO + MONTREAL + HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG + EDMONTON - CALGARY 


VANCOUVER + VICTORIA 
M-66 














FOR THE 


SAKE OF 


Areu ment 


DOROTHY THOMPSON SAYS %, 


We’ve earned the Arabs’ hatred 


I first set foot in the Arab world— 


then only in Egypt and Palestine— 
during the last weeks of the Second 
World War in Europe. Then, in both 
places, | had an inkling of unhappy 
developments brewing for the West. 
But it was an area of which I had no 
firsthand knowledge. Later I found 
that most of my secondhand knowl- 
edge came from highly prejudiced 
sources. It was only five years later, 
beginning in 1950, that I began visit- 
ing this world, learning to know its 
leaders and those whom I believed, or 
suspected, would soon supplant othe 
leaders, talking with Palestinian refu- 
gees in Jordan, Lebanon and Syria 
studying the area’s history, checking 


and counter-checking various views 





including those of foreig 
making those myriad, small and only 
half-conscious observations that often, 
when brought to mind and intellec 
tually arranged, reveal a very great 


deal. I do not pretend oO be an ex 


pert.” 1 do think, however, that even 
some Western experts have had an 


extraordinary capacity to overlook 


the obvious 


The Arab world awakens 


It was obvious ) i ddle 
class leadership w form h in 
Egypt, at least, would very soon sup 
plant the old pashas and ruling feudal 
Oligarchies. It wa ilso obvious that 
these leaders or would-be leaders were 
in touch with each ot! from Beirut 
tr Jidd ) } " | ) F 
h if c I f Dp Arab 
iwakening i fixed det ninatio to 
realize the concept of “self-determina 
tion’ that Woodrow Wilson (not the 
Russians) had put to the world dur 
ing World War Or h Vere sO 

d togethe { if on to 
1d ot \ ves ( re) 
tutela or contro oO direc 
i oO A ] } 
thoroughly since V oO oduc 
land to spe p lus iZa 
tior UNI i | | lucation 
ind ea Xte | cond Os 
slum nprove tl ondtio ot 
workers, and b he Ara rid 
into the \ cent And they 
were In a strategic and economic area 





where they possessed a transcendent 


capacity for making trouble 





Dorothy Thompson, noted U.S. col- 


umnist, lecturer and political writer, is 
an outspoken critic of the West's policy 
in the current crisis over the Suez. 


tell you that they were not Arabs but 


Turks and thereby members of 


real upper class. They, too, would 
chide Western policies. but their ch 
img was gentle and rather indifferent 
I also found friends of the West 
of Western civilization and culture 
on the faculties and among the 
dents of native and foreign universit 
and colleges. the latter British Ame 
can and French. They did not chid 
the West gently, but with the 
indignation of frustrated lov I} 
West, they said, does not live up to 
own ideals; its interests are purely 
nomic and financial: it is arrogant 
condescending: it has made no effort 
to understand the Arab viewpoint 
sees the Arab world only as wl 
h been for centuries, the perp 
prey and pawn of empires. It ha 
vided our natural unity to 
they said; and always it has thought 
can do anything it likes wit 
even to establishing a foreign stat 
our miuidst witho even isk 
wnat we thought igainst the consent 
ol Ara i | \ 
individual. You claim that yo 
1 ¢ » protec 
from the Russ s. We have no q 
rel with the Russians. We ha 
seen a Russian. The Russians 10 
in Suez. The R lans ) N 
Africa, o Lit oO he Sudan. ¢€ 
Ihe Russians are no spons 
i million Arab 1 ive 


for years now in mass camps 
inhuman conditions 


1 am not a political policy-make 


Py 
The West had friends in the area I am a reporter. I came home 
But | found these friends mostly in tried to report what was going on 
the ranks of the old feudal oligarchies the Arab mind. I tried to tel 
Life was treating them very well and people that a new educated gener 
they did not want trouble. They spoke tion had grown up in the Arab wor 
English or French, loved to visit Paris small in number, to be sure, compared 
and entertain distinguished Western with the great masses of largely il 
visitors and in Egypt would sometimes erate fe llahin continued on page 97 
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Get vital wi 





for improved performance 
in all cars — take ten minutes to drain 


thinned-out, worn-out oil—give your engine new life, new 
zing with 1956 formula Mobiloil. No matter what car you 
drive, you can count on Mobiloil for finer performance and 
extra dependable cold-weather protection. Mobiloil has 
doubled wear-fighting action . . . its high viscosity index 
means instant lubrication of vital parts at the first turn of 
the starter, plus assurance of a tough, protecting oil film 
that won’t break down. Mobiloil gives you a cleaner 
engine that stays cleaner. 

Mobiloil is available in grades to protect every engine, in 
every kind of weather and operating condition. Remember, 
now’s the time to change to Mobiloil! Don’t take chances, 
when it takes only a few minutes to drain worn-out oil 
fill up with the correct grade of Mobiloil for finer, 
trouble-free performance in your engine, all winter long. 


SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED AND 
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for top performance in 
latest-design cars — 


Special gives tl 


advantages for tc 
1. 7 , ngir r r had. 
2. { ; n ; 4 ; 
3. Bests , ] u 
4. Lor irk plug life 
» 2 nd startins 
6. M = auillenm 
For more than a year, thousands of Canadians 
have found these special advantages add up t 
; power, longer engin fe, greater eco o « 
Products ot Mobiloil Special—it’s the finer oil for the finest ca 


MOBIL OIL road. You can feel the difference! 
OF CANADA, 


Makers of the : 
famous “Mobiloll 
Family” of OrTwec os . 
modern lubricants } : 












If |were a man Id wear 


a BLUESTONE shirt! 


PL 


Ask for Bluestone when you buy 
Write us if you are not sure of your nearest dealer. 













All Bluestone shirts are completely washable 





THE BLUESTONE CO. 
$25 Bonsecours St., Montreal, P.Q. 





ondon Letter 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


ean A oe Tory M.P. attacks the ‘Mirrer’ 


EDEN nas MY 


] WOULO defend to the aut rep of 

tk the right of the Guilty Merrer te 
s hnmsre and Congas the G- ernment of 
he doy 


E-xof echo oe 











- see A aoe 
7 are) 
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In this broadside Bax claimed the Mirror was helping Egypt’s Nasset 


Bax’s battle with the Daily Mirror 


It all started with a dinner. Hugh praise when praise is deserved 
Cudlipp, editorial director of the When however the Suez Canal 
four-million-circulation tabloid the erupted the Datly firror began a 
Dail Mirror had invited some campaign of attrition against the 
forty guests to the Dorchester in rovernment and particularly Si 
honor of Sam Goldwyn of Holly Anthony Eden. Its brilliant colum 
wood who 1s the Cs HI MGM ust who writes under the ta 
Hugh Gaitskell, the leader of He me of Cassandra ridiculed Eden 
Majesty's Opposition, looking more lay after da mocking him, pits 
like David Copperfield than ever ing him, scourging him 

was also there Therefore at the Dorchester din 


‘r ‘ U } ' 
When the ladies left us Hugh ner party I told Cudlipp that in my 





5 i t ' t ? } t 
Cudlipp and | ied to the st pinion he had gone beyond the 
of the Su Cana tl ott yf imits of responsible journalism and 
nev I nind . 
speaking oO ( ) ingt that instead of injuring th over! 
that left lowht ,f t 7 a 
Mat of 10 ‘ ‘ ! y ment ec Wa striking at the lation 
meant tself 
| ) » hrilliant na t 
Cudlipy . Hiante jJOUrNA He listened without a word of 
hj wspuper nif yf its ian 
and his newspape in spite oF | protest and when I had finished h 
, | f if) -” 
Drassines or because O x ud Since you feel so strongly 
, rf a . » - . 
1 powerful influence upo I C about it I w make vou an offer 
' r ' ' | +} 
opinion Fo eXal on } mn | ‘ iv oO the front pa ¢ of 
f +h ‘ wee rn 
n ) hn leral ¢ ion oOo ISU the Mirror to attack Ss in af 
t me out with ont-j ' o ish. W oO ta 
toon ol hand hold po 1 ord 
n , iption 
pore The puo . i I of journalism tl 
Who , 
: : really something new. Inevi 
| oO {on hay . . . 9 
ws- continued on page 94 










doubted that this infamous cartoon po“ 
cost the Conservatiy t victory at r 6 * ” 
he poll ¢ irror 
the polls 4 
Churchill successfully ed for - B 
bel. The Mirror published a and Sir ° 
, ndt { ™ } ae 
ipolo 1d paid ¢ C ( TNE vewspaper war's treasures those 
plus a n of none to or of of ts members ahe may troak 
t hreugh (he Meneurs L st Barrier. There 
charities \ vear ter there was are 50 few whe de 
ot The truth «© thet we doen't knight 
anom wal ecrectio “ easity cnneteniamadia 
Tories won. The Mirror did not mer we ae vee | CASSANGRA sons 
repeat the slander . yee fis © 
In fairness the Mirro o z : "| 
strictly a party newspape It | be * | 
- i 
ports the socialists lo 
hesitate to castigate them on occa- 7 
sion. On the other hand it oppos In his reply the Mirror’s Cassandra 
the Tories but does not withhold said Bax was a famous bad guesser 
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BANFF TEA HOUSE 
SURVIVES ROARING 
AVALANCHE 


Fir Plywood-reinforced Roof helps 
save Chairlift Terminal Building 


Designing the 3,240 feet chairlift that carries 
skiers and sightseers up Banff’s 

Norquay confronted engineer Ray Wardell 
with unique problems. Location of the upper 
terminal, which houses lift mechanism and 
a tearoom, was in a possible avalanche path. 
Snugging the structure into the rock face of 
the mountain left only f 


the roof 


famed Mount 


exposed. 


{ 1 
Magnitude « the 
force O| Do ible 

4 } 
avalanche aictated 


ate 
Douglas fir 
plywood sheathing. A 
double layer of 6 
inch fir ply wood, 
bonded and heathed 
with roofing material, 
Was laid over closely 
spaced, structurally 
engineered joists and 
beam 


use of 





Under construction, tea 
house roof is sheathed with 
4’ x 8' fir plywood panels. 


When the anticipated avalanche blasted over 
the teahouse this spring a 2,500 pound stone 
chimney was sheared off and the roof buried 
under 300 tons of compacted snow. The 
chimney was carried 40 feet and two 400 
pound concrete caps disappeared completely. 
When snow was cleared, the only roof damage 
was a 6 inch diameter dent from the crashing 
chimney. Pleased with the performance of 
fir plywood roof sheathing, Mr. Wardell said: 
“With the use of fir plywood, danger of 
racking was eliminated and high, uneven 
pressure was transmitted more evenly to 
the supporting structure.” 

Comprehensive, authoritative technical in- 
formation is available to architects, engineers 
and contractors by writing to Plywood 
Manufacturers Association of British 
Columbia, 550 Burrard St..Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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6,840 feet up Mount Norquay starts some of the best skiing North America. Here, t ivalanches threatet 
certain times of the year. Machinery for a chairlift had t ea red and sheltered at tl} t 
refreshment facilities. Many called it ‘“‘foolishness’’ to hope any structurs ild defy an avala R 





















Chairlift deposits passengers in front of tea reom 
terminal. Avalanche started at top of mountain 
visible above roof line, blasted through ‘“V”’ of rocks 
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After this. Canadian Cars will never be the same again... 
wr) 


g* 


for the Big New Kind of Ford is a brilliant new automotive package — 


ow) 


. . . » & 
the fine car in the low-price field. 


You're looking at a new adventure named 
Ford! Ever see a car so low? It’s just 
shoulder high, yet it’s easier to enter and 
roomier than ever. And ever see such a 
long car in Ford’s field? It looks as long as 


a yacht and twice as lovely. 


But your real thrill comes when this 
Ford shows its stuff! The new Silver Anni- 
versary V-8’s, up to 2 15-hp. strong, make 


driving easier than ever. And for super 


economy, try a new Mileage Maker Six. 


The °57 Ford handles as if it reads your 
mind. It corners on the level. It takes the 
bounce out of bumps with its deep-cradle 
ride. It laughs off the miles. It’s quiet as 
a mouse in sneakers. And, the completely 
new Inner Ford has the built-in extra 
quality to keep that wonderful new-car 
feel. Best of all, you get all this at low Ford 
prices. See the new kind of Ford today! 


ee SEE YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER 

















You'll sit sweet, low and pretty 
inside the new built-for-keeps body 


For Ford brings you the most comfortable. most 
luxurious, most completely insulated body ever in the 
low-price field. How do you like those new fabric s 
and that new panel—with all controls recessed? 



































The low-priced car that comes in two sizes 





The Custom and Custom 300 


are over 16 feet long 


All 4 models in the Custom and Custom 300 series 
ride ona big new | 16-ine h w hee Ibase longe atin the 
low-price field. And Ford’s five beautiful new station 
wagons all ride on their own special chassis, 


They are longer, lower he aviet with more room. more 


too 


look-out area. new Case and convenience teatures 


the smoothest. quietest station wagon ride eve 
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The Fairlane 
are over 

Meet the that 
Whether you choose a 
Fairlane 500 (5 models 
longer, as much as 4 inches 
118-inch wheelbase 
slim chrome body 
sleek open-air hardtop 
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HiGgHrest HONORS FOR ACCURACY 
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PROMISI 


the Ten Grand Prizes above frame a progress report of Longines 


first 90 years. @ The Longines achievement of yesterday is the 


Longines challenge of tomorrow. The observatory accuracy records 
made by Longines watches 20 years ago are surpassed by the Longines 
watches of today. The Byrd Expedition to the Antarctie io che Geo- 
physical year of 1957-58 will have better Longines watches than 
those carried by the first Byrd Expedition of 1928. The Longines 
timepieces used in the 1956 U.S. Olympic Trials far surpass those 
prepared for the 1940 Olympic Games. ( In the same manner, the 
new 90th Anniversary Longines watches are our all-time finest. 
Your Longines-Wittnauer Jeweller will be honored to serve you. 


lilustrated —l ongines Nocturne 
coronets, with thi 


self-winding watch 


{K gold case set with six diamonds in 


e interchangeable straps, $265; Longines Kent" B", 14K gold 
fully protected against all common watch hazards, $235. 


_ Longines: WV iitteauet Company Y Canada 


SINCE 1866 MAKER oF IWARSHES OF THE HIGHEST CHARACTER 
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Canadian popularity in London 
and Paris has been sharply depleted 
by the argument over the Suez 
Canal In both capitals and at 
home, Canadians have been star- 
tled by the bitterness and ferocity 
among normally reasonable people 

4 Frenchman, who in the past 
has been almost a pacifist, told a 
visiting Canadian We should 
have landed troops the very day 
this scoundrel Nasser seized the 
canal company.” Similar and 
even stronger fire-breathing can be 
heard in London. Canada, for re- 
fusing to applaud a “firm” policy 
and for applauding instead the 
appeal to the United Nations Se 
curity Council, is thought to have 
let down the West in general and 
the Commonwealth in particular 

At lunch one day in Ottawa a 


very intelligent Englishman asked 
whether Canada would be willing 
to send troops if Britain should 


decide, as he thought she might 


even yet, to use force in the Suez 
Canal zone. If not. he added, Can- 
ada’s refusal would mean “the end 
of the Commonwealth as we have 
known it.” 

History is against him on this 
latter point. As long ago as 1885 
when Britain was helping the khe 
dive of Egypt put down an insur 
rection in the Sudan, the Gladstone 
government asked if Canada would 
send some troops to help. The re 
quest met a rude snub from that 
patriotic “British subject,” Sir John 
A. Macdonald 

‘We think the time has not ar- 
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sUeZ plan: anything but force 


rived, nor the occasion, for our 
volunteering military aid to the 
Mother Country John A. wrote 
to the Canadian high commissioner! 
in London, Sir Charles Tupper 
The Suez Canal is nothing to us 

Why should we waste money 
and men in this wretched business? 
England is not at war 
and money would be sacrificed to 


Our men 


get Gladstone and Co. out of the 
hole they have plunged themselves 
into by their own imbecility.” 
Nowadays the Government of 
Canada would be more polite, or 
mealy-mouthed, but Sir John A 
Macdonald’s words are still a fair 
summary of the Canadian position 


fo Canadian spokesmen the idea 





of responding with milit force 
to Colonel Nasser eizure of the 
anal company sounded like sheer 
hysteria. They were sure it would 
smash, not save the Common 


wealth—drive out Pakistan and In 
dia anyway, even if the older mem 
bers stayed in. They were equally 
sure it would get no support any- 
where in the world, and that it 
would be impossible to justify 
Nasser’s act may well 
illegal, as the British argue, but if 


have been 


so it was the breach of a rather 
fine point of law. The international 
convention of 1888, which Nasser 
is accused of violating, is mainly 

guarantee that the canal shall be 
kept open at all times. Nasser has 
not closed the canal At the time 
of writing, contrary to the predic- 
tions of the British and French 
pilots who continued on page 93 
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So ideally is the Seamaster designed for a life of action, that its exclusive 
safety features were adapted to the watches which the 


THE SEAMASTER 
British is self-winding, waterproof, shock-protected 
\rmed Services have commissioned Omega to design and manufacture. 
Built securely into the sturdy 


non-magnetic and 
Seamaster case 


mega automatic 


@ caretree owners. 


[heir rousing vote of confidence has made Omega the 
world’s largest selling fine self-winding watch. 


equipped with aut 
is the world-famous 


movement which has won for itself over a million 


af 
mpensating 


/ Priced from about $130 


air. ‘pring 40 
Matching its manly elegance the nen 
exclusive 





' bracelet in 18 kt. gold or stainless steel. 
AN The bracelet is expansible and easily 
* 
; ; ~ adjusted for comfortable wear; 
In the Seamaster, Omega’s mastery of high precision is added to unexcelled ’ se 
a4 q Z ‘" tt is fit ed with a double security device ; 
ruggedness of construction and smartness of styling. The result : The finest Dy cvew with the buckle undone, it cannot come 
. » ° ° >» , 
sportswatch of them all. You’ll be proud to wear it . off the wrist accidentally, 
OFFICIAL TIMEPIECE: O/ympic Games, British E m pire Games, Pan 
OFFICIAL SUPPLIER: 
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American Games, Mediterranean Games: 


Canadian Pacific 


cs 
Royal Navy, Brit 
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By Blair Fraser 


In a 4,000-word report 


two Quebec priests indicted 


election last Jun 
In Montreal only fitty 
lor erection frauds 


for “‘political immorality”’ alee ¢ moments, as when 


bats and 


i: - i : . 
their whole province : rmenany Gouget Cc 


‘ 


and pinned part of the | : Png + sciaargrchecnegy vent 
Allain pointes 


red 
ymp ( 
compart 


guilt on their own church. 


Here’s the story * eng cea 
; harnois scandal of the 

L. Mackenzie King 
ut throug! the V 


Charges of Corruption 


behind what these men of the we 


election time mn son 


habitual 


cloth angrily call body pa : ttention 


commotion in Quebec 


“religious Sees 


has kept it alive all 


jue source and s 


tne have condones 
es 1 gross political immor 
— Father Gerard 
= ca x y ¥ O'Neill, of Quebec City 
Crisis 3 P reverberating blast } 
: or Stati n the hiera 
™ the private Oo 
the army of the Chu 
Neithe s n author 


the Rom atholic Chur 


in Quebec ao ore 


co we u th ' 
politics eid 
‘ tt that a pt blication 
ary r repugnant to 1 
thorizatior 
Father Dion 
riment n 


' 
cience 


™~., 


Lies and corruption condoned by the clergy 


Gérard Dion (above) and Loui Ne in an ext Continued over page > 
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Fathers Gérard Dion and Loui 


What the priests had to say about Quebec politics} 


The “religious crisis” in Quebec politics continued 





nd now teache logic and philosophy at 
" seminalr n Quebec City, has lately been 
Father Dion with thi modest publication 
4 in Te uit free of charge and iIppe il to 
! if once a year tor donations to finance tt.) 
Written for priests only, it is read by a small 
minority even of them. There are about four 
iousand Roman Catholic clergy in the province 
{ Ou but the ormal circulation of Ad 
Lisum Sacerdotum ts only seven hundred, mostly 
one bo I n haplains and others with a 
. | nt ocial and political questions 
1 Ad | m Sacerdotum that the famous 
¢ y on Quebs political morality first ap 
1 re ' 
Thi vas not by ny means the first time 
| , Dion and O'Neill had criticized words o1 
\ 
' »f he Dupl overnment As pri 
| Se . 
Will the priests get away 
Mer. Joseph Charbonneau 
As archbishop of Montreal he backed strikers a 
Asbestos against Duplessis in 1949. Abruptly he 
was retired “for his health” though he felt fine 


O'Neill, of Laval University, edit a paper for priests. 





with attacking the 


with their hearts in the Catholic labor movement 
they have often deplored Duplessis’ labor legisla- 
tion, attempts by the government to suppress o1 
defeat strikes, and similar activities or attitudes 
of the Union Nationale 

But the previous attacks attracted little or no 
public notice. What made news this time was not 


; only the proclamation but the reaction to tt 


It was from readers, not the writers, that news- 
Robert 


Toronto Globe and Mail was the 


papers got hold of it in the first place 
Duffy of the 
first to break the story, but by that time no fewer! 


than three Quebec priests had sent their copies 


of Ad Usum Sacerdotum to Le Devoir, the 
fiercely independent Montreal newspaper that 
has been a thorn in Duplessis’ side for years. Le 


Devoir printed it in full, the same day Duffy’s 


story appeared in the Globe and Mail 





Father Louis Camirand 
At Asbestos he championed the strikers and 
spoke out bitterly against the government 


He has since been shifted to another city 


Smee: 
OE eS 





The Quebec election was “a flaunting of 
stupidity and immorality 
in which lying was elevated to a system.” 





Duplessis regime? These men tried 


An astonishing chorus of acclaim then brok 


“Voters were corrupted and browbeaten 
by vote buying, threats, false oaths 
and the corruption of electoral officials.” 


out. Dozens of organizations and hundreds of 


individuals wrote to echo and applaud 

Most significant of all was the response of th 
clergy. Not only fellow priests but several bish 
ops wrote to Fathers Dion and O'Neill, in effect 
Congratulations on your 


something that badly needed Saying 


courage In saying 


y 


What they said ran to four thousand words 


but the essence of it was this 


Quebec's election had been a “flaunting of 
stupidity and immorality” in which “lying S 
elevated to a system.” Voters had been misled | 
preposterous “myths,” especially “a myth of com- 
munism They had also been corrupted and 


browbeaten by “vote buying, abuse of the elec 


toral law, threats of reprisal against those who d¢ 


not support the ‘right party,’ false oaths, imper 


it and didn’t 


Father Georges-Henri Lévesque 
As one of Laval’s deans, he pestered Duplessis 
for social reforms. It won him a “promotion” to 


oblivion in another post outside the university 
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“A low type of literature penetrated the “Some priests took part in the campaign. 


convents. Nuns heard strange things ‘Before you vote,’ one curé said, 
about people they knew as Catholics.” ‘be sure to look at our fine new school.’ ” 
sonations, corruption of electoral officers All 


these things, the two fathers said, “seem to be- 
come normal elements of our social life at elec- 
tion time.” 

What bothered them most was the indulgence 
with which even some members of the clergy re- 
garded all this We have met priests who 
thought such (grossly false) propaganda ‘smart,’ 
and who did not object too much so long as ‘it 
favored the good cause.’ ” 

They name no political party, and take care to 
remark that none “has a monopoly” on the prac- 
tices they deplore. But it’s clear from the nature 
of the charges and the examples they choose 
that the worst offender, in their view, is Duples 
sis’ Union Nationale 

Can two humble priests make such charges 
the all-powerful Duplessis regime and 





with it? Quebeckers are waiting with 





lively interest for the answer to that question 

The record of the past is ominous. M 
Joseph Charbonneau, who as archbishop ot 
Montreal supported the strikers against the Du 
plessis government in the Asbestos strike of 
1949, was abruptly retired a few months later 
for reasons of health officially, though Mg 
Charbonneau said he felt fine. Father Louis 
Philippe Camirand, the fiery priest who was the 
heart and soul of the Asbestos strike, has since 
been transferred to another city. Father Richard 
who as editor of the Jesuit magazine Relations 
published an explosive series about silicosis in 
the Laurentian village of St. Remi d’ Amherst, 
was posted to an obscure parish in northern On 
tario. (Admittedly, the silicosis story as told in 
Relations was full of errors.) 

Most notable of all the famous Father 
Georges-Henri Lévesque is no longer dean of 
Laval’s faculty of social sciences, the post he 
made nationally known, and from which he caus- 
ed frequent annoyance to the Duplessis govern- 
ment by calling for various social reforms in 
Quebec. Father Levesque n¢ presides Over a 
new Dominican establishment .n what used to be 
Kent House, a hotel at Montmorency Falls out- 
side Quebec City. Within the Dominican Order 
it may be a promotion; to the public of Quebec 
and of Canada it looks like an assignment 
oblivion. 


tO 


Priests are even more keenly aware than are 
laymen of the high casualty rate among outspok- 
en critics of Duplessis. In Quebec City I was told 
of one young priest in a small-town parish who 
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: | 29 invi , , vrites all his own speeches 
Versatile speaker Lionel Forsyth talks coal and philosophy with equal ease. He receives at least one speaking invitation every mail, and writes all his own speeche 


Who says big business isn’t fun? 


Not Lionel Forsyth, Canada’s biggest employer, Heys Avard ~P? ae howe Phos ven 
o ominion Steel anc Oa orporation 

Canada’s largest industrial complex, is a rare bird 

indeed among the dull fowl that inhabit the 

who revels in every minute spent bossing a coal and steel empire roosts of most Canadian companies. A former 
sailor protessional baseball player railroad sur- 

veyor, streetcar driver, romance-languages pro 


fessor and legal genius who now spends most ol 


that nearly everybody used to hate. He’s so happy Sie Guectels atte tine Seen Samat 


pare i COWS 
and writing obscure poetry—he has made his 
way to Canada’s top industrial job by the sheer 
. ° ° sss force of his energy and intellectual equipment 
he sometimes forgets his splendid past as a divinity teacher, | iets aetna ena aaah de * tee, eee 
am neither a steel nor a coal man. I am, or was 
until six years ago, a lawyer Forsyth was in 
fact Canada’s hizhest paid yporation lawyer! 
baseball player, lawyer and poet — — poe corperees © 
: who in 1946 per:ormed the unequaled legal feat 


of arguing and winning three cases before Eng- 


land’s august Privy Council. A neat accomplish- 


ment, because he never went to law school and 
By PETER ol NEWMAN : the only law school degrees he has are honorat 
“He's a brilliant man who never forgets h 
humble beginning,” says R. A. Jodrey, a Nova 
Scotia paper magnate who knows Forsyth well 
The most tangible salute to Forsyth’s ability 


and reputatl on came from the unemotional stock 
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traders of Toronto’s Bay Street. On December 
19, 1949, the day it was announced that Forsyth 
would become the president of Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation (better known as “Dos 
co”), its shares jumped from $17.50 to nineteen 
dollars the biggest increase in three years 
Since he took over command of Dosco, the stock 
has been subdivided on a two for one basis. The 
split shares now sell for twenty-one dollars, the 
equivalent of a twenty-three-dollar increase 

A few weeks later Forsyth launched a seventy 
million-dollar modernization plan to remake the 
company in six years. He proudly flapped his 
stubby arms at a group of his Sydney steelwork- 
ers, and shouted: “We're flying now, boys!’ 

His realignment of Dosco affairs—now vir 
tually completed—has placed the giant corpora 


tion in its most favorable business position in 


history, though it still must carry the burden of 
its geographical dilemma of producing steel at 
Sydney, N.S., a thousand miles from the main 
markets. The problem of selling enough coal to 
keep all the Dosco mines operating is. still 
formidable 

The first Maritimer ever to head the company 
whose pay cheques support one sixth of Nova 
Scotia’s population, Forsyth’s most important 
accomplishment has been the labor peace he has 
brought to Dosco, which employs thirty thousand 
Canadians—more than any other business enter 
prise in Canada except the railroads. The com 
pany once had, and largely deserved, this coun 
trys worst labor record. This legacy of hate has 
been tamed by the Dosco chieftain’s startlingly 
fresh approach to labor relations. “The conflict 
of basic ideology between management and labor 
has outlived its usefulness,” he flatly asserts 

Forsyth’s rough humor has salvaged some po 
tentially explosive labor situations. Soon after he¢ 
took over the presidency he walked into a ten 
sion-charged union-management meeting. Sens 
ing the hate and suspicion in the room, he drew 
back his coat sleeves and told the suddenly re 
laxed gathering: “Look boys. there’s nothing up 


my sleeves but my elbows.” 


How to spend a million a day 


Forsyth’s record as a corporate statesman, his 
ample figure and gruff voice, expressive gestures 
and talent for phrase-coining, have made him 
sort of Churchill of Canadian industry. His 
friends call him “Laddie™: to a few close pals 
he’s “Bluenose Bucko.”” Deep crow’s-feet run 
from the corners of his eyes, suggesting the shad 
ow of a constant smile barely under control 
Heavy-set, white-haired, sixty-six years old, he 
has the energy of half his years. His dimensions 

over two hundred pounds on a five-foot-six 
frame—don't hamper his activities, though they 
do require some special precautions 

So that he can sit comfortably yet be ade- 
quately covered, he has zippers on the sides of 
his vests, which he can open while sitting. Zipped 


up, his vest helps hold up his errant waistline 


an arrangement labeled by Murray Chipm 
Montreal friend, as the modern version of tl 
Forsyth Saggel I rans-€ inad Air Line t 
managed to make him comfortable by clampin 
extra-length seat belts to his airplane seat. Stand 
rd equipment won't reach around him 

Forsyth now spends a million dolla 
vorking day on the diverse operations of tl 
Canadian business coloss vhose 

atom ncludes 

@ Canada’s most important coal mines 
ng out to sea from llipt | thirty-fi n 
shore trontage around S } 1 dippin I 
nd half miles nae I Atlar 2. 
Miners spend o ho 
he orkin vhic h d [ j 

ning water to the oce I f f 
lred gallons a minut continued on page 84 
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It’s not all play 





Pally president Forsyth hobnobs with workers, t won then pect | hitch Mast hionship 


It’s not all work 


Willing worker Forsyth ha n 
mines than all past Dominion S$ 1 < 


Fisherman Forsyth 


tuck huater and cat H lon, Q 











| had almost everything a woman could want 


Sa eee This is why 


the kind of figure 


thet mode mon tern in the street i killed them 


had a memory that nothing could erase 


ILLUSTRATED BY BRUCE JOHNSON BY NOEL CLAD 
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I rammed the car against the did not wak 


, i 
world who do 


y name is Mary Creft. | am a bibliopegist 

4 Five years ago while rebinding a fourteenth-century octavo how Rembrar 

by Camiu del Serte, | actually duplicated the whole thing. I chemical ly torn. | 

ly aged my own vellum, hand-lockstitched the folio and single-pr “d book. It w 
over my own illustrated letter 


AC 


it leads. As my personal stamp, I irms 
mY name into a double acrostic toward the back of the book. Then 
Durned the original No one discovered the hoax People are such fools 


The last sale of my forgery was in London. for nine hundred pounds 


I care nothing for its consistently rising price, but it shows my skill 

[his was a Wednesday in October 
Rembrandt sketchbook for 

takes such 


ent had sent up 
It 


C 1 tre 


pe ssible work 


supreme care tI continued on page 38 
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Ihe college crowds into seven acres in downtown Toronto. In the background (centre) is Maple Leaf Gardens The campus, crisscrossed by about two thousand students 


The versatile college with the concrete 


The Ryerson Institute of Technology is a flourishing puzzle: BY EARLE BEATTIE 
PHOTOS BY WALTER CURTIN 

* It acts like a university but it grants no degrees 

: [" the last weeks of September and early Oc- 

tober, young Canadians in every province 





* It teaches everything from electronics to cooking, printing and repeated a long-established autumn ritual—the 
return to college. They flocked back eagerly to 
dressmaking but it’s not a trade school dear old alma maters that still resemble, with 


few exceptions, the fond image that parents hold 
of them: ivy-covered walls, tree-shaded campus 
* it squats in a slum but its students dress like executives chalky classrooms, professors in billowing black 
gowns and casually dressed students strolling 
on undulant green lawns 
One exception to this pleasant stereotype 
awaited those who arrived at Canada’s only 
career college,” the Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology in downtown Toronto 
Nestled behind a high spiked fence and guard- 
ed twenty-four hours a day by uniformed com 


missionaires because of Its location Rverson s 


campus is seven acres of concrete and asphalt 
set in a crumbling slum and vice district. Its 
halls of learning are six weather-beaten pretabs 
former barracks, drill hall and hangar used by 
the air force in World War Il—and three grim 
stone buildings, the biggest of which was once 
Ontario's first Normal School and the office of 
public education pioneer, Egerton Ryerson. a 
century ago 
t 


provides education three years beyond the high- 


The institute grants no degrees, although 


school level. Its instructors wear no academic 


gowns in class and shun the lecture system. Its 





students are not found in open-neck shirts, jeans 
Ihe students come from all over the world. Reporter The classroom work is only part of course: students or windbreakers. They wear suit coats, suitable 
for the campus paper interviews Indonesians (above). visit offices and factories for practical experience. trousers and collars and ties, on the principals 
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Caliipus 


order, to look like natty young executives 
Nor does Ryerson enjoy the serenity usuall 
associated with a college campus. The chatte! 


of rivet guns and pneumatic drills on nearby 


building construction and street repairs con- 


tinually bombard its walls. while a yeasty smell! 
of brew from O'’Keefe’s beer vats across the 
street scents the campus when the wind Is no! 
therly. A block west is a busy amusement sec 
tion of Yonge St., 
dozen restaurants and several movies. A_ block 


sporting six cocktail bars 
east is Jarvis St., Toronto’s much-publicized sin 
Strip. 

In spite of this, Ryerson Institute has some 
enticing features and a bouncy way of life that 
draws an increasing number of students ever 
year. It has a million dollars’ worth of electronic 
chemical and mechanical equipment that in 
cludes a radio station, TV and movie-making 
studios, a printing plant and teletype machines 
that bring in world news daily. Its radio station 
broadcasts six hours a day and a semiweckl 
newspaper, for years a daily, comes off its 
presses. 

Its instructors supplant the traditional lecture 
system with a learn-it-yourself approach that 
includes lively class projects and excursions into 
the industrial and business world of Toronto 


and other cities. Students have their choice of 


a vocational career from the widest and oddes 
range of courses on any Canadian c mpus 

far apart as Childhood Management and M 
lurgical Technology Each graduat rece 
technological diploma, issued by the Ontario 
government, testifying to his semi-professior 
Standing [hese diplomas have assured some 
thirteen hundred graduates jobs ) 
























Salaries of from S$I75 to S350 a mont ! I ! 
It is probably the fastest-growing college u Wi t} 
Canada When the Ontario Department of R ym ture 
Education first set it up in 1948, registration the chemic 
vas a hundred and eighty loda ihout tw { f Is to rk 
thousand students strain its old joist I he ndust } vork } 
ve each tall trom every province for m io | I vhat t | In 1 4 
of the courses cant be found elsewhere » 4 I ! | 
ada from the U.S... the West Indi r the er ed fe 
South America The ! ! ! 
Another forty-five hundred tak« 
es from the first of Octobder to the end of Marcl I 
making Ryerson the largest school of king | 
on the continent. according to a rece | | 
taken by the Rochester, N.Y., Institute of Tect A] om 
nology { n | | 
Just what kind of college Ryerson reall sO 
still bates most people chiefl because there partn im 
only one of it in Canada. It’s simil to some . ct } ) ‘ I 
SIXT\ caureel Oo! community colleges n the dem 
U.S. where young people get technical nd B R yn break 
academic education Far mor dvanced th [ ht-ur ’ { f | 
technical high schools. Ryerson ccepts onl scl | I peop k fi 
high-school graduates for nt continued on page 34 
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WiLL FUNDY'S 


REVEPALIZE 


regN “ 
4 
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VIARTELNMEES °? 


Tugged by the moon, a forty-foot ocean of brine 


surges up this famous bay 


twice a dav with fortunes in fish. It’s the world’s 


highest tide. Harnessed for power, 


it could change the future of the seaboard 


By lan Selanders 


—— from the open Atlantic, one hundred 
billion tons of it, surges through the rocky 
} 4 tal ol the Ba ol Fund *VOCrT\ twelve 
hour ind twenty-five minutes 

It limbs the seaweed-stockinged legs of 
Wi rden vharves in SCOTS ol salty communi 


ties in Nova Scotia. New Brunswick and 


Maine. In places it lifts Fundy’s surtace forty 


or fifty” feet It swells tiny creeks, muddy 
trickles, until they are broad and navigable. It 
charges at the rapids at the mouth of the St 
John River so fiercely that the rapids turn 
ind retreat in tumbling disorder. It bores up 
the Petitcodiac River, white and angry. It sub 
mie res eets and beaches hides the sharp 
smelling chocolate-colored ugliness of mud 


flats, and throws itself at the dikes that guard 
lush marshlands 

Having done this, it rolls back to the Atlan- 
tic to gather strength for another assault 

This incredible mass of brine, moving so 
rhythmically in and out, is the Fundy tide 
the highest tide in the world and the mightiest 
manifestation of the moon's strange pull on 
the oceans 

Life on the twisted jagged perimeter of 


Fundy’s six thousand square miles is paced 


PHOTOS BY JOHN SEBERT 


by this tide Ships must wait for it to rise 
before they can enter Fundy’s ports or sail 
from them. The tide governs fishing, too. Ebb 
carries with it vast floating 


ing and flowing, 1 
gardens of microscopic plants and hordes of 
protozoa—minuscule creatures that graze on 
the plants. The grazers are trailed by small fish 
that feed on them, and the small fish by larger 
fish that feed on small fish, right up to sharks 
The tide also influences the weather. By push 
ing depth-chilled water to the top, where it 
collides with sun-warmed air, it cools the sum 
mers and hatches fog banks. And, as surely as 
the tide has carved the cliffs at Fundy’s edge 
it has left its mark on Fundy’s people 
Fundy’s people are patient people, for they 
know the tide cant be hurried and worry 
wont fill a net with sardines or alewives o1 
fat shad or mackerel or silver salmon. They are 
by instinct and tradition, seafaring people. The 
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moving ina mighty swell, submerging beaches, carving cliffs—the most dependable source of power known to man 


Continued over page > 
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Will Fundy’s tide revitalize the Maritimes? 


vw 


ontinued 








“Life on Fundy’s jagged perimeter is paced by the tide... It governs fishing, 


the weather. people's memories and their lives. 


and its awe-inspiring force stirs dreams of a new vlory 


\ sandy beach on the Fundy 


\ pasture on the 


Fundy 


nea}; 


at 


Five 





Alma, New Brunswick 





Islands, Nova Scotia. 


windjammers that brought them wealth and 
renown have long since sailed into history, 
but Fundy men still know how to outwit 
Fundy’s treacherous currents and how to 
steer safely through a fog with nothing to 
guide them but the sound of breakers 
pounding a familiar bit of shore. 

Their forebears felled trees and sawed 
the logs into deals and built ships of the 
deals and went off to foreign countries to 
trade cod and pine boards for molasses and 
sugar and tea. One Fundy man, Abraham 
Gesner, a physician who wanted lighthouse 
lamps to burn brighter, extracted kerosene 
from petroleum and fathered the oil indus- 
try. Another, Robert Foulis, spent a foggy 
Fundy evening inventing the first foghorn, 
and a third, James Smith, launched the 
Marco Polo, the clipper that broke all 
speed records between England and Aus- 
tralia during the gold rush 

Because much of Fundy’s glory is in the 
past, Fundy’s people cling to their memo- 


ries The tide stirs these memories as it 


washes the bleached bones of dead barques 
and brigantines and the rotted timbers of 
bygone shipyards. 

But Fundy may have a new glory in the 
future. The tide, with its awe-inspiring 
force, stirs dreams in men like Randolph 
Fountain. Fountain is a shrewd lanky Deer 
Island fisherman. And Deer Island, an 
eight-mile-long chip of New Brunswick, sits 
like an anchored dory at a spot in the Bay 
of Fundy where engineers and governments 
for more than thirty years have contem- 
plated making electricity from tide. 

Last August this project, called the 
‘Quoddy project and often debated at Wash- 
ington and Ottawa, was in the news when 
the U.S. put up three million dollars and 
Canada three hundred thousand dollars for 
a survey of what it would cost and what 
it would do for the fortunes of Maine and 
New Brunswick. Money talks—and Foun- 
tain felt the politicians might finally be in 
earnest. 


His native Deer Island has seven ham- 


lets, each snuggled against its own little 
harbor and all hauling an uncertain living 
from sardine weirs and lobster traps. Foun- 
tain had seen the hamlets shrink and it 
seemed to him the children hardly waited 
to grow up before they packed and depart- 
ed for booming industrial cities far trom 
Fundy. He wondered whether the ‘Quoddy 
project, if it provided an abundance of cheap 
electricity, could stop the exodus 

An individualist, like most Fundy men, 
he decided on an investigation of his own 
He tied his boat up and headed south to 
the Tennessee Valley, once a depressed re- 
gion of the United States. He chose the 
Tennessee Valley because, in the 1930s 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt had at- 
tempted to harness "Quoddy power at the 
same time that he organized the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to harness 
power. Congress defeated "Quoddy but the 
IVA survived 


Tennessee 


In the Tennessee Valley, Fountain looked 
at the industries that had sprung into be- 
ing as a result of the TVA. He asked about 
payrolls and wages and returned to Deer 
Island full of excitement. 

“If you get power,” he says, “you get 
factories, and if you get factories, you get 
rich.” 

Fountain, and plenty of other Fundy men, 
are convinced that power from Fundy’s 
tide can bring New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia and Maine a prosperity to eclipse that 
of their golden age of wooden ships. Fundy, 
they claim, is probably the greatest untapped 
source of hydro-electric power. Its tidal 
flow, by the reckoning of H. A. Marmer of 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, is 
164,427,000 cubic feet a second, compared 
with the Niagara River's flow of 203.000 
cubic feet a second, and the difference be- 
tween Fundy’s low and high tide, averaged 
over Fundy’s whole area, is twenty-two feet 

From these figures Marmer concludes 
that the electricity “theoretically available” 
in Fundy is 209,088,000 horsepower a 
dozen times as continued on page 76 
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hildren, Herb Jr., Timi and Toni 


t hi ' ed bel or y! iron ¢ nt) is no hild play 


Family man Herb T1 





| For eleven years 
| hammering Herb Trawick has been barreling 
out of the Montreal line 
like a blockbuster with manners. 
He’s a perennial all-star 
in a rough game — but 
. sometimes it’s rougher off the field 
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By Trent Frayne 


n a warm and hazy autumn afternoon ir 
Or: the air around the Montreal tootball 
stadium was being rudely stirred by the cries of 
wounded players belonging to the home-town 
Alouettes and the visiting Toronto Argonauts 
The Argos were Grey Cup champions who had 
succeeded the Alouettes on the national pedes 

1 in 1950, and the Alouettes were disturbing 
the peace in an effort to prove tt was all 
mistake 

Billy Bass, the Argonaut fullback, stood inde 


1 punt. When he caught the ball he was har 





mered to earth by the dark hurtling form of 
Herb Trawick, two hundred and forty-eight 
pounds of Montreal lineman who had obviously, 
decided to become an undertaker that very 
iftternoon Bass lay still after the collision, and 
veary trainers at the Argo bench headed onto 
Trawick, who'd start 
ed to rejoin his Montreal teammates, turned bach 


to Bass and bent over him 


he field with a stretcher 


C'mon, Bill, get up.” he said, cradling an arm 
under the Toronto player’s shoulders. “My wife 


bought a roast and we're expecting you fi 


PHOTOS BY BASIL ZAROV 


th 





ce seasons n \ c nme f 
on the annual poll of Big Four f 
nd broadcasters conducted 
Press I here S no sucn tn 
termine an all-Canadian team 
samplings of press-box opin 
in the east, no player has 
to Trawick SEVE SUCCESS 
B Four 

There ire more graphic 
enduring prowess He ! 
i oO I< C ns 
Jacobs entered ( fox 
Vd he Nas a rer 
nition the lacobs 
Blue Bombers belov 
back Jackie Parker -Edmont 
yack Vas boy of thirtec 
ippendix wl l VICK f 

" nal or f 

I ms famed sp 

rit t coun 
WICK Was On mo d 

Di ) | k firs 


of the Alouettes 


dinner at our place right after the game 

Bass, who attended college in Kentucky with 
Trawick fifteen years ago, would have accepted 
the invitation, he recalled recently, except that 
Trawick 
vent down to the train to see Bass off for To 


ronto and expressed the hope he'd soon be 


he had a broken bone in his back 


feeling better 

Trawick has been knocking people down and 
helping them up for eleven seasons with the 
Alouettes, earning thereby a reputation as the 
most amiable menace in Canadian football. His 
eighth of a ton ts lumped on a wide heavy trame 
ot five-feet-ten He has massive legs that re- 


semble two small halfbacks as he bowls across 


the turf. His generous middle is surmounted by 
chest the size of an icebox His features 
indsome on a head nestled low over thick 

shoulders. The gentle side of his nature ts re 


flected in soft dark eves, a leep quiet voice and 

an easy chuckle At 
hundred yards in 10.5 seconds. and the im- 
he collided wit 


someone along the way Once in the late For- 


! 
yne time he could rumble 


pact was often awesome when 
ties when Joe Krol and Royal Copeland were 
making the Argos tick with their passing com- 
Trawick nailed Krol behind the line 


of scrimmage just as he was throwing 


yInation 
“I've never been hit harder Krol recalls 
and then the son-of-a-gun had the nerve to 


stick out his hand and help me up. I just want- 


ed to lie there | told him to stop doing me 
lavors 

Trawick, who will be thirty-five next Feb. 22 
has slowed down some in recent years but he 


| 


still was named on the Big Four all-star team 
last season as an offensive guard, or inside wing 
In fact. no player in the country has earned 
all-star recognition as often as Trawick, who 
was the first Negro signed in eastern Canada’s 
Big Four league. During his eleven seasons on 
the Larks’ line 


by no other American 


record of durability matched 
mport. and by barely 


sprinkling of Canadians—there have been onl 
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Where were they going? With 30 men. three women, 130 packhorses, tractors and boats, Charles Bedaux (by tractor, centre) left Edmonton for Telegraph Creek, B.( +s 
miles 


9 66 
THE BIZARRE MYSTERY OF B.C. S champagne \ 
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; What did he want? Bedaux gave many conflicting Who went with him? In Bedaux’s personal party were Bilonha Chiesa (left) How did they live on the trail? The 
ons for the trip. Some saw a sinist motive famed “big-game hunter John Chisholm. game warden, and Mme. Bedaux daux packed in every luxury cutle 
de fe 
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In mid-depression a millionaire friend of the Windsors 
squandered a quarter of a million dollars on a comic-opera trek 
into the Canadian wilderness. Even the ladies 


who went along weren't quite sure why ( harles Bedaux did if 


A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK by McKENZIE PORTER 


n a field behind a farm at Fort St. Joh 


British Columbia village forty-nine miles up the enem 








the Alaska Highwa three old Citroen half + Bex \ red ( ‘ 
trucks lie rusting, crumbling and overgrown wit peditio vitl fog of hy H 
weeds Another of these French-built ehick wri Ned report 
is Slowly falling apart up a Rocky Mountan ng them to New York P 
trail, thirty miles to the northwest. A fifth, whicl to nev 
has been put into fail shape with bits nad preces cK [ ! ! | 
trom the derelicts. may be seen in Saskatoon tio f ‘ } ’ ' i } 
museum Actually n Of the 
[hey are relics of a bizarre adventure, highl ! ot the na nad ! tt 
ind speciously publicized as the Bedaux Sub danger than the 
Arctic | xpedition Its professed im Was to give lo mah th ‘ } | 
a wealthy businessman the thrill of crossin Bedaux deliberat ia bus! i k 
unmapped frontier territory. In the light of sub stampede of packh« ind | 
seguent events many British Columbia SIs tors O clitl wl 
t had a more sinister purpose Among | Lor o the pre \ | 
Consisting of thirty men, three women, a ibout a n eing 
hundred and thirty packhorses, a fleet of river packh n ( n 1} 
boats and the five Citroen tractors, the exped Ot ialt fac ‘ ‘ { k 
tion set out from Edmonton in the summer of Bed xX wrot i 
1934 across an t nexplored region ol the Rock country wh ‘ vi n 
Mountains toward Telegraph Creek, a tiny settle Act 
ment standing just behind the Alaska Panhandk A inexpk 1 and tl I 
on the Stikine River of B. ¢ Ind 
miles away. The trek collapsed 200 miles from its goal It was abandoned on the Sifton Pass é Unt break of U 8 
hundred miles short of its goal. Its failure w h l-Hyde f O 
due to the unsuitability of the tractors in a co I f 
try Of precipitous mountains, scrubby tooth the ot! n the fil 
> ~ e 99 swampy vallevs and fast-flowing rivers to U H put | nal ! 
Y¢g Pi exhaustion of packhorses overloaded with cham celebrit fam nad Park A 
d Sd Atl pagne, elaborate clothing, fireproof tents and New York, Bond § Kk 
other luxuries: to the reluctance of the womer de Rivo P 
to get up in the mornings; to interminable delay In N Y ork 
caused by the shooting of phony movie scen Ay At f B 
ind to the erratic conduct of its multimillion G \ 
leader, Charles Eugene Bedaux 1 f H \ 
Ihe last three hundred miles rT the | \ ! 
vere littered with broken tractor | 
norses pack saddles clothing Hiankel ( | Cy | | 
tific instruments and cases of ¢ d tood. A I | In | 
though the safari took place in one of the bleak 
est years of the Depression Bedaux squanders 
on it a quarter of a million doll it wv I k k 
! the craziest expeditions in Canad tront H f H kk 
S history. \ 
| v middle [hi < Bed x I k R B Luk 
five-foot-six man around fit vitt ch W | 8 ‘ vil I 
. ¢ opped bullet he: d. leathery features ( I ! ! } pri | 
smirking eyes, and a passion for women KX fror (; Rapid \ M B 
-. sive clothes and fine food and wines. He 
t ‘ his fortune, reputedly, from vorid-wide indu \ VCSST ; 
? 1 trial time-study business In 937 he iS Tarn tomiz rn Ar 
X is the owner of the fairy-tale Frencl t< I k 
n which the Duke and Duchess of Winds { N York He 
a were married During the excitement of tl I list fillir VNISh 
; ceremony Bedaux embarrassed the Windso t hams nd sho ! 
innouncing to the press I'm an out-and-out t H can m Ar 
Fascist.” A wartime traitor to his native France Sudden! hort bef W iW O 
and adopted United States. he was arrested ( | } t t 
cutlery, crystal stemware, cases of champagne, pate North Africa in 1943. Flown back to Florid He had ir f he B 
de foie gras, rugs, baths. hundreds of French book under military § escort he committed s ck ! f ting ! continued on page 66 
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This refugee from suburbia 
had his fill of nosy neighbors, flooded 
cellars, the Suburban Set 


and walking in the dark. He says 


You take the suburbs 


.. «I! don’t want them 


By Hugh Garner 


ast week an acquaintance in our apartment house came to 
split a last half-dozen ales and wish me good-by. Like hun- 
dreds of thousands of intrepid adventurers, he was moving to 


‘, 
Canada's last trontier, suburbia 


It'll sure be great getting into a place of our own, with a 


i / 


rarden and room to stretch in” he said, quoting a subdivider’s 


idvertising blurb. “Why, from our kitchen window we can see 


oss two miles of open country. Think of it! 
1 thought of it It was exactly ten vears ago that I had 


moved out to suburbia myself. From our kitchen window we 


had been able to see across four miles of Open country I used 
to sav to the boys at the office. “We live in the last house in 
metropolitan Toronto. On a clear day we can see almost to 


Winnipe Think of i! 
foday trom what used to be my kitchen window, the pres- 
tenants can look across their barbecue pit right smack into 
the kitchen windows of a row of bungalows that have been built 
vhere a market gardener’s parsnips used to grow. Behind the 
st new row of bungalows are more and more and more 
retching in zany geometrical design to the horizon 
My friend curled his lip as he glanced at our only piece of 
rreenery, a Mother's Day geranium plant in the window. “I’m 
roing to have a big kitchen garden,” he said, dreaming out loud 
Ill row potatoes cabbage salad greens, tomatoes His 


youth began to water. while mine felt as if I'd bitten into a 





QUINCE? 


~ had a corner house with a lot continued on page 71 
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Shaves CLOSER and SMOOTHER 
than Blades or other Electric Shavers 


In actual independent tests conducted by Electrical Testing Laboratory (ETL*), 
more men chose the SHAVEMASTER than all other brands combined. 
SHAVEMASTER was selected over a leading safety razor by well over 2 to 1! 


Now! The All New SHAVEMASTER—Shaves closer, between the cutting blade and the base of each whisker. MODEL G— $32.50" 


smoother, more comfortable! Only the Shavemaster has Tones up your skin. The SHAVEMASTER'’S big, con ray 1p 
the amazing scientifically precision honed Golden hat nverts 
Glide head, lightning fast double-action cutter, and a 
new, faster armature type REAL motor. The. Shave- 
master is the finest shaving instrument available—4y Super-Fast, Powerful Motor. Only the Shavemaster has 
a 16-bar armature type REAL motor now faster than 


ase 


tinuous head lets you shave with a gentle, circular 
motion that gives your face a healthy, youthful glow 


actual test. 


ever before 
Amazing Goiden Glide head shaves your whiskers super- 
close with new comfort and smoothness. The big, round ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT A 14-DAY FREE HOME 


head glides over your face pressing skin mounds flat TRIAL AND A LIBERAL $85° tRaDE-IN FOR ANY 
and allowing your whiskers to pop into closely spaced OLD ELECTRIC SHAVER ON THE PURCHASE OF 


holes. Each hole is scientifically honed and tapered in- 
ward around its circumference so there is nothing MODEL G OR MODEL GZ SHAVEMASTER. 


Make this simple test, and Feel the Difference! 


. Shave one ehin~ 2. Then shave the 3. You can actually 
side of your 4 d other side with feel how much ej MODEL GZ—-$30.75° 
face with any the New closer the Zip ise of ger e leather 
shaver you Sunbeam Shavemaster : 
wish... iit ss Golden Glide PS Am | shaves. 
Shavemaster. ’ 


Look for the 
MARK OF QUALITY 


Tre BEST ELECTRIC APPLIANCES MADE 














ve IMPERIAL LIFE man 


is your friend 
for LIFE 


ile is highly qualified by training and 
experience to serve. His business is to 
help families plan their financial future. 


; j ) 
Could any fhing he more important fo vous 


convenient enquiry coupon below. 


tHe IMPERIAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 








Vlaclean’s Nlovies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


The artist and the actor: Dutch artist Vincent van Gogh’s self-portrait 
(at left) was make up model for Hollywood’s look-alike actor Kirk Douglas 





= eI Lust for Life: Irving Stone’s biographical novel about Vin 
| BEST BET 


| 
ae cent van Gogh, the spiritually tormented Dutch artist who 
killed himself in 1890 at the age of thirty-seven, has been turned into a sombre 
but solid two-hour movie Actor Kirk Douglas’ acute performance is helped 
by his own startling resemblance to Van Gogh’s self portraits. Anthony Quinn 
likewise does well as the brooding earthy Paul Gauguin. The film was photo 
graphed where all its events actually happened, and offers many a widescreen 


close-up of Van Gogh originals 


Attack: The non-heroic aspects of war are brutally exposed (perhaps too 
brutally at times, and not always quite believably) in this Hollywood drama 


about a cowardly captain (Eddie Albert), a corrupt colonel (Lee Marvin) 


and a homicidal lieutenant (Jack Palance). On the whole, | found it power 


ful story 


Back From Eternity: A skilled cast and an authentically spine-chilling climax 
make up for the hackneyed elements in the plot. Robert Ryan, Anita Ekberg 
and Rod Steiger are among those trapped beside their wrecked aircraft in a 


South American jungle populated by headhunters 


Storm Centre: A non-Communist librarian’s dogged refusal to destroy a 
Communist textbook is hotly defended in a small-town drama starring Bette 
Davis. But the basic issues are sometimes obscured, sometimes oversimplified 


and the plot gimmick at the finish leads to a sentimental orgy 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 





The Ambassador's Daughter: ( the Last Ten Days: German drama 
Good ibout Hitle Excellent 
the Bad Seed: Suspens« The Last Wago Western. Good 
Good until weak ending The Leather Saint: Comedy. Fair 
Bigger Than Life: Dran f The Long Arm: Detective stor Goo 
Vhe Birds & the Bees: Comedy. Fair Lovers and Lollipops: Comedy. Gor 
The Black Tent: Desert dran I Miami Exposé: Crime drama. Fai 
Bus Stop: Romantic comedy Fair Moby Dick: Sea drama. Excellent 
Cast a Dark Shadow: Crime. Goox The Naked Hills: Gold rush. Poor 
The Catered Affair: Drama. G intial Qenes Geen 
Charley Moon: British musica Good : — ~— 
Pillars of the Sky: Western. Fair 


A Cry in the Night: Drama. Poo " Z 
Private’s Progress: Comedy Good 


a ri : Wester it } 
Dakota Incident: Western. Fa The Proud Ones: Western. Good 
The Fastest Gun Alive: Suspense in 
g Reach for the Sky: RAF drama. Good 
the West Good | : 
. ~ Richard Ill: Shakespeare Tops 
The First Traveling Saleslady: Western | 


Run for the Sun: Suspense. Good 
comedy-drama. Fair 


Foreign Intrigue: Spy drama. Fair Safari: Jungle melodrama. Fait 


Satellite in the Sky: Science fiction 
Fair 
The Solid Gold Cadillac: Big-business 


French Cancan: Music-drama. Good 


The Great Locomotive Chase: Civil War 


adventure. Good 
| comedy Excellent 
The Harder They Fall: Dram Good | Somebody Up There Likes Me: Crime 
High Society: Musical. Good and-boxing biography. Good 
Invitation to the Dance: All-ballet, | La Strada: Italian drama. Good 


no-talk musical Fair 
I've Lived Before: Drama. Poor 


lea and Sympathy: Drama. Goox 
That Certain Feeling: Comedy. Fair 
Jubal: Western drama. Good | A Town Like Alice: Drama. Fair 

The Killing: Crime drama. Excellent. Trapeze: Circus drama. Good 

The King and I: Music-drama. Tops 23 Paces to Baker Street: Mystery and 


A Kiss Before Dying: Suspense. Fair suspense. Good 
The Ladykillers: Comedy. Good Walk the Proud Land: Western. Fair 
A Lamp Is Heavy: Hospital drama. Fair. | War and Peace: Outsize drama. Good 
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ANOTHER RONSON FIRST! 





AS QUICK AS A CAMERA SHUTTER, NEW PATENTED RONSON SWIVEL BASE CLICKS OPEN AND SHUT FOR THE WORLD'S SIMPLEST LIGHTER-FILLING OPERATION 


New! Easy-to-use “Swivel Base” makes 
Ronson the world’s fastest-filling lighter 


Here’s another first for RONSON lighters that makes 
filling a split second job! It’s the patented Ronson 













Swivel Base that makes all the difference. No screws 

to turn no spilling of fuel. Just twist the base open 
fill and snap it shut. RONSON “‘Essex”’ for hin 

RONSON “‘Capri’”’ for her. From $8.95 to $13.75° 


And the new RonsonoL “Switch Spouwt”’’ makes it 





even easier—at last a lighter fuel tin without a tip 


t to pierce or cut. Convenient. Spill-proof. Opens and 
FILLING FILLED! shuts at the flick of a finger! 


Easier flint loading too—another Ronson exclusive! Just 
press cap and turn slightly to release worn flint. On all new 


‘Essex"’ and “Capri”’ lighters 














*Suggested retail prices 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIGHTERS AND ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
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| Now Mareoni 


tone reproduction makes 














| Nv 
| 
y a oF e 
ion-Fidettit 
a lot less expensive than these 
magnificent instruments look — and sound! 
MARCONT-ENGINERRED refinements now let vou eTyOY the full 
riative ind bye mts of your most prized reeords, from bassoon 
bass to preeolo treble. ar Low Prices Never Berorke AVAILABLE. 
All three of these distinguished instruments faithfulls repro: 
, duce the drecng quality of the original recorded sound. Note 
these special features of Models 102 and FOL: variable reluctance 
pone h up | prorke motor to minimize rumble and wow. Se parate 
pre-aniplitter, LO bass speaker and two tweeters, latter specially 
enclosed to eliminate mid-frequeney interference. Separate 
radio tuner im Neo. 102 engineered for high quality reception, 
. All three models have amplifier with lO-watt output bass 
reflex enclosure for acoustic balance freedom from boom: 
| peed player that intermixnes all record sizes: antomatic shut- 
ff: dual tone control (bass 20 db. treble 20 db). Walnut. 
nahovany and limed oak finishe See. hear Hieh-Fidelity at its 


finest at vour Mareoni dealer . 


142? TRENTON AVENUE MONTREA 4 


CANADIAN Marconi company 
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The versatile college with the concrete campus 





From jets to TV, Ryerson helped Canada prepare 


bricklaying, bartending or radio repair- 
ing, while registrar D. G. W. McRae ex- 
plains with a rising inflection, “We don't 
train skilled workers here As Ryerson 
thinks of itself as almost-but-not-quite a 
university, the trade-school tag 1s like 
a red flag on the campus 

Ryersonians like to point out that they 
helped solve the serious lack of engi- 
neering technicians facing Canada after 
World War Il. They supplied talent for 
the jet, atomic and chemical era that 
emerged from the war, the oil and uran- 
ium discoveries, the arrival of automa- 
tion and the mushrooming of government 
activities, from the St. Lawrence Seaway 
to television 

Its up-to-the-minute quality is one of 
Ryerson’s big assets. Courses and sub- 
jects have been added, eliminated of 
changed according to decisions made by 
its many advisory boards, drawn from 
business and industry. Twenty-two cours 
es have survived the trial-and-error ap 
proach. The practical way in which they 
are taught has made the Ryerson cam- 
pus so self-sufficient that anyone given 
the keys to the institute could stay around 
indefinitely and have all his needs looked 
after. He could get breakfast, dinner and 
supper prepared by students of Hotel, 
Resort and Restaurant Administration, 
selecting from menus printed by students 
in Printing Management He could 
sleep in the ten-room “dream house” of 
the Home Economics and Childhood 
Management courses, and run his laun 
dry through its automatic washer and 
dryer: write letters home on the electric 
typewriters of Business Administration 
enclosing photos of himself taken by 
Photographic Arts 

He could play hundreds of records o1 
watch student TV shows in the radio 


bad t 


television building and read the latest 





news on the journalism department's tele 
printers before newspaper readers see 
it For recreation he might build an 
occasional chair in the Furniture Design 
department, sketch on the drafting boards 


in Architectural Technology. shop 1 
Retail Merchandising’s student store and 
exercise at fencing, archery or Judo in 
the gym. one of Toronto’s largest 

But even then he would not have be 
come acquainted with the “top third’ 
of Ryerson’s courses—the eight engineer 
ing technician groups in which two thirds 
of Ryerson students are registered. These 
ire Architectural and Building Technol- 
oxy: Chemical Research of Technology 
Instrument and Laboratory Technology 
Mechanical Technology and Metallurgi 
cal Technology: Electrical Technology 
and Electronic Technology. Graduates of 
these courses have an average of four 
jobs waiting for each of them 

Not long ago Indonesia’s minister of 
education spent two days touring the 
Ryerson campus, moving from classroom 
to lab in a state of excited curiosity 
Other Asian visitors, studying under the 
Colombo Plan, have seen the Ryerson 
type of education as the quickest answer! 
to Asia’s lack of engineering know-how 

\ big attraction for both visitors and 
students lies in the way Ryerson applies 
American educator John Dewey’s learn- 
by-doing philosophy of education As 
part of that philosophy the student learns 
best, it is reasoned, when he does a job 
personally, handling tools, instruments, 


ideas and programs in co-operation with 
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others. At the same time, the community 
cultural and business—becomes an ac 
tive co-educator and is no longer what 
some colleges call “the outside world 
While traditionalists sniff at such an 
ipproach to learning as “progressive” and 
too practical,” it is everywhere evident 
on the Ryerson campus. On the second 
floor of one ex-barrack, journalism stud 
ents learn work in the atmosphere of two 
newspaper city rooms with horseshoe 
copy desks, clacking typewriters and a 
teletype machine. From three till five 
each day officially, and often till 11 p.m 
unofficially, they gather campus news and 
feature stories for a four-page newspaper! 
Downstairs, students of Printing Man 
igement set up the stories on one of 
the school’s five linotypes and run_ the 
paper off the press. Printing students do 
another forty thousand dollars’ worth of 
printing for the institute each year 
As special projects the journalism stud 
ents work on weekly newspapers and 
city dailies and visit the Ottawa Press 
Gallery, courts, legislature and city coun 
cil meetings. This March fifty journalism 
students conducted a poll in the Bowman 
ville area, near Toronto, for the Ontario 
Weekly Newspaper Association to find 
out which sections of the local weekly 


appealed most to readers 
Designs from a dungeon 


Directly across from the journalism 
and printing building, another former 
wartime barrack houses more than a 
hundred radio and TV = students in a 
seething activity that outsjumps most ra 
dio stations. While some students tak 
turns at the radio control board of “edu 
cation’s own station, CJRT-FM” and at 


the monitor sets for the big television 


studio, others are busy acting in dramas 
conducting disk-jockey interviews—often 
with top entertainers visiting Toronto 

or rehearsing for tomorrow's show. Ryet 
son's TV programs are not yet beamed 


off the campus (they may be soon), but 


this year the young producers, with the 


help of electronics students, started to 


pipe their programs on a closed circuit to 


i nearby theatre classroom for student 
Inspection and criticism 

Across the way architectural technol 
ogy students are just as busy, but less 
excited Last year they took as ther 
project plans for a residential hotel, with 
course director D. G. W. McRae and 
artist-instructor A. G. Forsey supervising 
designs, working drawings and models 
Down in the basement, students in the 
allied Building Technology course—dub 
bed the “dungeon workers”’—did layouts 
for a residential community, supervised 
by Dr. G. V. van Tausk, a short, gingery 
Belgian-Canadian 

For practical experience in the fielc 
architectural technology students have 
visited Toronto construction sites and 
traveled to U.S. cities to study buildings 
designed by world-famous Frank Lloyd 
Wright. With this background they have 


t 


returned to their drawing boards and 
hopefully designed a bright modern lay 
out for the institute, complete with grass 
trees and playing field 

Not far from the busy architects, bey 
ies Of teen-age girls work in the humming 
atmosphere of sewing machines as they 
put together dresses, evening gowns 


skirts and hats from their own designs 








This spring these fashion-course  stu- 
dents combined their artistic abilities and 
feminine charms to stage a fashion show 
in the Ryerson auditorium, which was 
once a solemn chapel and assembly hall 
They paraded on a stage in a hundred 
and fourteen outfits, some taking prizes 
iwarded by clothing firms. One manu 
facturer walked away from the show 
with fifty-one variations of felt skirts. One 
year the girls modeled their gowns for a 
National Film Board documentary while 
r'V students trained cameras on them for 
practice, passing the pictures out to a 
Famous Players mobile unit operated by 
electronics students 

Photographic arts students operate in 
in atmosphere of spotlights, news cam 
eras and darkroom chemicals. Super- 
vised by instructor Les Holmes, they use 
twenty studio cameras, eight press cam 
eras, two motion-picture units and a 
hundred pieces of lighting equipment in 
handling subjects ranging from expensive 
cut glassware they’ve borrowed from re- 
luctant landladies to young children and 
wives borrowed from instructors 

For outside projects on picture-story 
issignments the young photographers last 
year shot assembly-line jobs at Toronto's 
Nash Rambler plant and the manufacture 
of corsets and girdles at the Nemo Cor 
set Co. plant. Each year they take ail 
the photos that go into the Ryerson cal 
endar and student yearbook and most of 
those for the campus newspaper. saving 
the institute thousands of dollars 

From their second-story photography 
studios a visitor can walk downstairs 
into the strikingly different world of saw 
dust, resin, varnish and upholstery 
There, in half a dozen workrooms under 
the direction of tall blond Max Werner, 
a Swedish designer, students are at work 





on dozens of projects: making furniture, 
from TV chairs to chesterfields; wood 
carving; refinishing period pieces; and 
upholstering chairs. New work must be 

from the students’ own design and back- How to make a lazy susan work 
ed up with theories and working draw- 
ings. Those in the allied Interior Design 


courses make plans, elevations, perspec- 

tives and presentations from their draw- A favorite kitchen space-saver, the lazy dustrial and commercial construction. 

ings. They've found practical outlets in Susan is an intricate piece of cabinet work The demand for plywood, which has 

ee ts proce aok ptheoncl woe simplified by the use of British Columbia's doubled since the war, is expected to 
From the clean woodsy world of fur Douglas fir plywood. double again by 1980. That is why Crown 

niture, a narrow alleyway leads up to a In 1913, the first panel of fir plywood Zellerbach, now in the middle of a multi 


big squat prefab at the north end of the aes produced at the Fraser Mills plant million dollar expansion program, plans to 
campus, once an air-force mess hall , ' ; 
modernize and enlarge its plywood manu- 


Here are the steaming kitchens and sa- of Canadian Western Lumber Company 


facturing facilities at Fraser Mills 


vory smells of the Hotel, Resort and Limited, a subsidiary of Crown Zellerbach 
Restaurant courses under Gladys Dob- Canada Limited. This versatile material has Through increased production and con- 
son, a former Saskatoon school teacher , 14 ' ’ i] hel 
ve > > > y . ¢ Oo : “ “pap. ror > > ye) > 

and later manager of De Havilland Air- ecome immensely populér among home tant research, we will he Ip meet the ply 
craft’s catering department. From. the owners for interior decoration and home wood demands of Canada’s building boom 
central kitchen some five hundred meals improvement ._. . architects and builders ... our contribution to better housing 

ay are sent to the student cafeteri , - * 
oo a have found important uses for it in in- _ better living 


faculty dining room and two snack bars 
Freshmen do the cooking, sophomores 
plan the menus and seniors supervise 
Just south of the food school, students 
in a companion course, Home Economics Only the finest B.C. fir logs go into the 
two “peelers” ot Fraser Mills to be converted 
into plywood. These two machines peel a 
1/10” sheet of veneer 8 feet wide and 2.7 
miles long every hour! Sheets are bonded 
together with waterproof glue under 
heat and pressure to form plywood 


work in the practice house, arranging 
baby formulas and learning household 
chores. There appliance companies have 
installed the latest in refrigerators 
stoves, ironers, washing and sewing ma 
chines. One male student, Arnold Davis 
stuck with the Childhood Management 
course for a while, but finally dropped 
out—even though his football prowess 





and nickname, Tiger, put him above the _ — 
usual jibes Forest products for better living 
Students in this course spend more 


time off the campus than on, working wohdy 
several days a week in day nurseries and 

visiting such institutions as the Guelph z= 
Reformatory, the mental hospital at Vencouver, 8 
. ; LIMITED 


Orillia and a cerebral-palsy centre 


Retail merchandising students also put 
in as much time on outside jobs as class PAPER @ PACKAGING PRODUCTS @ tumBber @ Pirwoood 
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Ihe youthtul merch hundred dollars per student. Industries there for the asking and at least one 
ke nt mornings and go and business firms contribute twenty permanent job awaits each graduate 

off ork in sto in the afternoons thousand dollars a year in scholarships, Such a happy state of affairs was only 

Both tl paid jot nd tt lassroom cash and gifts dreamed of back in 1934 when a few 
toward their diploma On The student himself pays $134 a year farsighted Ontario educators visualized 
[ ke turns Operating a for his course if he lives in Ontario (it the need for a career college to fill the 
{ to f ) forty thousand was once $25); $169 if he’s from another gap between high school and university, 
province or is a visiting British subject; and framed legislation for it. Depres- 
fo fis Wt the institute ha and $289 if he’s non-British. Twenty-five sion, war and the aftermath delayed its 

get of lion dollars a dollars of his money goes into the stu- founding until 1948 when an order-in 

n | ilarie For each dent-council treasury, giving a total tidy council set up the Ryerson Institute of 

yunt ) ubsidy of a um of $50,000 for extracurricular activi Fechnology. It was named after the fie 

} 1 do nnua The value ties. Spare-time and summer jobs are Methodist preacher, Dr. Egerton Rye 
| rks out to some five isy to get, bursaries and loan funds ar on, who directed the province’s public 
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| ‘T)EWARS. be . a 
| Special DEWARS AT THE FESTIVE SEASON 
v ~~ =) ‘ af fF oo -* 
| : SPECIAL Dewars ti the Seotth 
f At parties and family reunions all over the world, 
glasses are raised, toasts are proposed .. . gay 


ones. sentimental ones. 

But many people (you are probably among 
them) will be sipping a glass or two, simply 
because you like the taste of Dewar’s. 


And that’s as good a reason as any! 





“DEWARS 


SPECIAL 
Scotch Whisky 


—it never varies 





Distilled, Blended & Bottled 






in Scotland 


a AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 63m 
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education system a century ago from th 
office that the institute’s principal, H. H 
Kerr, now occupies. In those far-off days 
it was located in a spanking-new Normal 
School with boys’ and girls’ model schools 


behind, all of which were set In a spaci 
ous green parkland 

Throughout the war the site was used 
by the RCAF as No. 6 Initial Training 
Centre when the prefabricated building 
were added From 1945 to 1948 
served as a dominion provincial rehabil 
tation centre for ex-servicemen Some 
ht by 


sixteen thousand veterans, taug 


four hundred instructors in an epic edu 
cational sprint, became auto mechanics 
jewelry repairmen, welders, piano tun- 
ers and skilled workers in other line 
in courses that lasted from three to nine 
months 

From this the Ryerson Institute in 
herited a varied assortment of equip 
ment, ranging from a Hoffman pres 
to an unidentified skeleton and a two 
hundred-thousand-dollar printing plant 

The man chosen to head the fledgling 
nstitute was Howard Kerr, then forty- 
seven and regional director for the Cana 
dian Vocational Training program 4 
tall lean Scots-Canadian who unfailingly 
eals porridge for breakfast Kerr has 
angular features, a healthy crop of 
greying hair and a ready smile. He 
came to the job with fifteen years’ 
teaching experience in mathematics and 
engineering drawing after being gradu 
ated in engineering from the University 
of Toronto 


“Nobody thought it would last” 


Students know Principal Kerr as the 
man who often startles them by remem- 
bering their names, who turns up regu- 
larly at football games in a blue-and 
white school tam to cheer lustily for 
R.I.T., but who sternly imposed the 
collar-and-tie regulation 

Launched on newspaper ads two week 
before school opening in 1948, Ryersor 
attracted fewer than two hundred stu 
dents that fall, all of them feeling like 
guinea pigs in an unproved experiment 

‘We had a hard time getting teachers 
too,” Kerr recalls. “Nobody thought it 
would last.” But they filtered in from odd 
corners of Canada, from Europe and 


various professions to total fifteen the first 
year. (There are a hundred and three to 
day.) There was an average of twelve stu 
dents for every instructor. In the printing 
courses eight instructors taught four stu 
dents. “That was the principle of indivi 
dual attention put into practice if ever 
I heard of it,” says chief printing instruc 
tor Cliff Hawes. “It made us feel pretty 
jittery “3 

Classes were held wherever there was 
space for the bodies and the arrival of 
new equipment often drove the students 
out. When photographic equipment filled 
the second-floor rooms of the Photo 
graphic Aris department, instructors 
taught from a stairway landing and stu- 
dents sat, like roosting pigeons, on the 
steps 

While classes aren't held on stairways 
any more, things never have settled down 
at Ryerson. Crews of carpenters, painters 
and maintenance men under George 
Hitchman, the flint-eyed building super- 
intendent, continue to move walls, doors 
and partitions around like scene-changers 
on a Hollywood set. After eight years of 
this, instructors often get irritated, but 
they're left speechless because all the 
work crews are Esthonians who under- 
stand little or no English 

Ted Schrader, the bustling director of 
journalism, was talking to a class earlier 
this year when a maintenance man came 


in and started to saw a hole in the wall 
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A second man entered, took the class- 
room off and began to plane it. 
“Then the two hung up a new blackboard 


door 


without so much as a how d’you do,” 
Schrader says 
To make matters worse, a message 


from Sweden over the journalism depart- 
ment’s teletype a year ago made instruc- 
tors feel it wouldn't right to cuss the 
unheeding work that 
most of the thirteen Esthonians had been 
educators, and cabinet ministers 
sthonia. One of them, John Holberg 
caretaker in Printing Man- 
was named president- 


be 
crews. It revealed 
lawyers 
in FE 
former the 
agement building, 


in-exile of the small republic, now ab- 
sorbed in the Soviet Union 
The news made instructors feel like 


one student who had just got irritated at 
Holberg an and 
sawing open his locker. “Ye gods!” he ex 
“I almost bawled out the presi 


for mistaking order 


claimed 


dent of Esthonia!’ 

Because of this slum-child existence 
and the “trade school” tag, Ryerson has 
tried hard to keep its dignity. Last vear 
many students felt the dignity campaign 
had gone too far when an order cam« 
down that all males must wear a light 
colored shirt and tie with suitable dre 
Protests sprang up. “Collar and tie” be 


came a synonym in the campus paper for 
One student placed a 
entrance gate reading 
leaving Toronto.” 


‘regimentation.” 
on the west 


now 


sign 
“You 

But the rule stuck and even spread to 
the teaching staff 
to dry-clean their 
not remove 


are free 
Instructors were asked 
lab 


coats in 


greasy coats and 


sult classrooms 


to 
Came graduation day and the directors 
of courses underlined the new dignity 
dusting off old rabbit hoods from the 
own university donning 
black academic 
and parading solemnly to the ceremonies 


by 


graduations 


gowns and mortarboards 


in the ex-drill hall. For an added effect 
they introduced a bronze lamp into the 
proceedings to symbolize the lamp of 
learning. Students burst into quiet guffaws 
as the lamp was borne in: it was the 
former sports trophy awarded annually 
to the winner of the homemade chariot 
race on Ryerson’s field day 

In spite of its ugly-duckling ways in 
the educational world, Ryerson has 
graduated some thirteen hundred stu- 
dents, many of whom find companies 
competing for their services. When third- 
year electronics students toured the 
Westinghouse plant in Hamilton recent 
the company tried to employ the whole 


class ‘It wouldn't be fau demurred 
Eric Palin, director of the electronic 
course. “I have to ration them 

Dr. H. W. Jamieson, personnel direc 


Research Board, ofte 
of th 


comment 


tor of the Defense 
Ryerson 
board’s scientists, E. J 


graduates One 
Bobyn 


ing on twenty-five students doing guided 


hires 


missile research at Valcartier, Que., says 
the best 


They have the best potentialties and mo 


“They're technicians we have 
of them occupy senior positions.” 


Graduates of Ryerson chemical course 


are working at the Chalk River atomic 
plant, in public health labs and tin the 
labs of steel oil chemical and rubber 
companies. Retail merchandising students 
have become managers, assistant man- 
agers and buyers for stores, ranging from 
A&P to Zeller’s 

The first graduates of the TV course 
emerged just in time to save the CBC 
from a painful shortage of skill and 


talent as it prepared to launch Canadian 
television in 1952. They manned 
nine cameras at Toronto’s CBLT 
For the program side, Ryerson provided 
announcer Gil Christie, the institute's first 
student president; Stan Harris, a producer 


have 


all 


of Cross Canada Hit Parade; Rena El- 
mer, producer of Howdy Doody; and 
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TV McBain. Otner 
grads have gone to private radio stations 
in Canada and Australia 

Ryerson journalism graduates hold 
apart as 


Cary! institute 


actress 


down jobs-in news offices as far 


the Vancouver Sun and the Canadian 
Press bureau in London, England, on 
magazines, in advertising agencies and 
radio and TV newsrooms 

Most graduates feel like Peter Donog- 
hue, an ex-architectural technology stu- 
dent, who says, “I'd still be working in 
a butcher shop if I hadn't gone to Ryer- 
son.” He's now designing buildings for 


the Toronto-Dominio Bank 
While many continue to look 

at the lusty young polytechnic wit 
maverick Ways, it seemed by \ 
have proved itself to its anxious p 
the Ontario government. Budge: t 
appropriated half a million doll 
one brand-new building as the f 
stallment of a five-million-dollar p 
to replace the worn prefabs. It w 
lowed this spring by ’ oun 
that Ontario would build up to t 
junior colleges ind ecnnolo 
tutes around the pro The fi 


do 
rd 
iT 
ve 
al 
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I removed the top 


and divided the powder among them 


from the candies 


This is why 1! killed them continued from page 19 





“Mary, your father is coming to see us,”’ 


said nervously. 


how to repair it. Vellum is difficult to 
work with, but this was a standard seven 
teenth-century pressed stock. You can 
practically do it with a hot iron. I don't 
mean that seriously, of course But 
when I put the edges back together, you 
cannot tell. Few experts can tell that 
the page has ever been torn. In very 
light tracing ink, I always wash in the 
word TOP. No one ever notices. If they 
do, they can only think it a_binder’s 
mark. It is my code for Torn On Pur 
pose : 

| had just torn it when my secretary 
sneaked in. I slipped the torn piece bach 
in the book. She saw nothing 

Miss Creft. Your mother is on the 
phone.” My employer, Mr. Cross, thinks 
my secretary efficient. He ts a slipshod 


thinker. It takes an artist 


to be truly 
efficient 

Thank you I picked up my phone 
and waited. She stood in the doorway and 
frowned. I don’t like her eavesdropping 
Have you spoken to Mr. Cross about the 
leaky faucet in the garage? 

Yes, Miss Creft. He said he would 
get around to it soon.’ 

| grimaced. | keep my specialized and 
invaluable chemicals at the rear of our 
delivery garage. His negligence had made 
a useless paste of a container of bleach 
ing powder. He will spend money on 
nonsense like automatic doors and ignore 
important details. | waved my hand and 
finally she went away. | closed the doo 
I have a pane of frosted glass. I can see 
if my secretary is trying to overhear. | 
locked the door Mother? She is a 
dear. The only one you can be honest 
with 

Mary? 

“Yes, Mother 

She didn't say anything for a moment 
Il thought it was the gas man again. Ill 
not have him bothering her at all hours 
Her health is delicate, and there ts really 
only me. The others are useless 
you, Mary if 


it was Anne bringing some young man 


I have some news fo 


home to dinner, | would die. The Thing 
had not been calling on her much of late 
thank heaven. He is a boor who never 
puts things back where he found them 

Not William, Mother?’ 

As a matter of fact your sister ts 
bringing him to dinner,” she said l 
hope yeu won't mind too much. Will you 
dear?” She waited a moment and | made 


a noise. I thought we had got rid of him 
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mothe: 


The manuscript tore in my hands 


He is insufferable. “But much bigger n 
than that. Mary. your father is comin 
to see us.” She waited again 

Very slowly | opened the Rembrandt 
once more. I tore it even more. I started 
to have one of my migraine headaches 

He’s bringing her,” mother said. “They 
haven't been in Toronto in four years. He 

es 


ounded just like his old self That 


coarse accent started to come back into 
mother’s voice Mary. what should I 
wear? What should we have for dinner? 
Mary. are you there? 


Yes, Mother 
| 


tars. When the figure is completed 


There is a way of draw 


it is impossible to tell where the line be 
ran. | drew several 1 will arrange i 
all I said Wear your blue. And re 
member to stand up straight when he 
comes. | will be home soon. When are 


they coming. Mother?” A circle is that 


way, too. I forget who it was that, in 
lieu of calling cards, merely drew a per 
fect circle. They always knew who it was 
Mine are almost perfect 

Ihe blue would be nice.” she said 
You don’t think it’s a litthe too sombre? 
They're coming at eight. Could we have 
a cocktail, Mary?” 

The blue is the right choice.” I said 
But they can drink with their own 
friends. Don't let them pull you down to 
their level. Did they just get in from 
Mexico?’ 

Yes, Mary. | suppose you are right 
about the drinks. I only thought we might 
be a bit festive. He is still a handsome 
man, you know.” | detest my mothe 
when she giggles They are coming to 
us directly from the hotel. We're the first 
people they will see. Dick said he’s not 
forgotten my _ alcoholic habits She 
tiggled again 

That's nice,” I said. I knew what she 
meant. She has an insatiable appetite for 
i certain kind of foreign chocolate which 
contains stimulants. I allow her a few 
but in quantity they are bad for her 
nerves. My father used to lead her on 
constantly bringing her boxes of them 
Apparently he intended to continue. Anc 


she would let him 

Mother has a good firm mind. But 
where that man is concerned, she be 
comes virtually amoral. I don’t mean 
that. But she is not well. She has never 
been well. They never got on. My father 
is loud, completely without a sense of 
propriety. Once i built a secret house 


in our attic to hide my best books. He 
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found it one day. He said, “Built your- 
self a stronghold, have you, Bunny? Well, 
books are more precious than gold.” That 
is the prying sort he is. I never read 


any of the books again. I never went up 


in the attic again. Anne was only twelve 
when he deserted mother, but I was 
twenty. Old enough to know about law 
yers, which was fortunate; otherwise 
mother would have been penniless He 
went off to Mexico to go into a new busi 
ness with that woman. I am not at all 
certain that his marriage to Caroline is 
even legal. At first they corresponded 


But I helped mother find the strength of 
purpose to stop it 

“I wonder if he will still find me at 
she said 
he said. I 


would not have said it 
blue,” I 


tractive,” 

“I am 
or | 
most 
It was 


won't,” | was 


“You 


said 


sure 
angry 
attractive in 
well to be 
him to that 
loud, you understand, but 
He had probably 
discernment, if he 
him 
him 


will be 
quickly 
calm. I 


attractive 


completely 


wanted see she was 
Not 
and well-bred 
capacity for 
but | 


lost. I 


refined 
all 
had 
he 
it, again 
surdly, my fingers were trembling 

‘l haven't 
Mary, what 
afraid, Mary.’ 

My headache had gone 


lost 


wanted to see 
pay 


Ab 


ever any 


wanted to 


and 


what had 


for and again again 


said 


little 


she 


I'm a 


earrings,” 


do? 


any 
should | 


“Don’t worry,” 


I said. “We'll be together. I will take care 
of ordering. I might even bring you a 
little present. Just make sure that the 


cook stays on.” 
“It's her evening off, Mary 


What kind 
of a present, dear 

“She is to stay on 
if you’re not feeling‘ well 
surprise you.” 


Put her on the phone 
And Ill just 


“I think I can tell her,” mother said 
“I took two codeines and I feel stronger 
Hurry home, Mary.” 

“All right, Mother. Remember to lie 
down. This evening is going to be ex- 


hausting. And you're a sick woman.” 

“You're an angel, Mary.” 

“Good-by, Mother.” 

I set the phone down. I took 
Rembrandt folio. | don’t think | 
matched more perfectly. After I brushed 
the joining with picric acid to the perfect 
vellowness, I looked at it under the glass 
You could see a hairline under full mag- 
nification. My restoration was so perfect 
that I decided not to write TOP, al- 
though the dishonesty omitting my 
mark rankled. | rang for my 
She came and rattled the door. I un- 
locked it and she looked at me The 
money Cross pays his clerical help here 


the 


ever 


of 
secretary 


is far too generous 
“Miss Keene, I am 
day. Let the Rembrandt 
press until I return. Is that quite clear? 
“Yes, Miss Creft.” 
‘You are forward 
calls. If anyone 
dealers. You don't 
Do you understand 
‘Yes, Miss Creft 
| took bottle picric 
the No had 
the dripping faucet or the soggy container 
under my shelf. I 
then put 


the 
the 


going out for 


remain in 


absolutely no 
I am 


which 


to 
enquires, seeing 


know 


ones 


down 


to 


acid 
attended 


the of 


to garage one 
bleaching powder! 
looked at it 
bottle on the end of the shelf, as far away 
the possible. My work 
involves knowledge of 


istry. 


ot 


for a time, the 


faucet as 


expert 


from 


an chem 


rENHE DAY was and honest. | 
wear my hair short, so the wind did 
not bother me. My fits nicely 
all its large pockets. Several men looked 
at me. When I smile, I keep my lips 
closed I have crooked teeth 
I took a taxi to Simpson's 
with 


crisp 


grey for 


rhe jewelry 


counter was crowded noisy people 
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charn 


King 


unchanged is old-world 
the 


Edward when they stage a dance, meet for lunch, or 
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At first I did not see what I wanted. But 


suddenly I saw a pair of turquoise that 


would look exactly right with mother 


blue. They were small rectangles of the 





stone, rather long, with a quiet waterf 
effect. The salesgirls were hopelessly in 
volved in their pads and pencils and | 
lipped the earrings into my pocket. | 
went to the lounge and wrote out one 
of my postcards, telling the store mar 
iver of the joke and that if they were 
as attractive when worn as they prom 
ised, he'd promptly receive a po tal mon 
order for the price. I mailed it in thei 
own letter chute 

Next I went to my butcher. Few people 
know it, but there is a great deal of sub 
Standard meat sold. I have checked on 
my man. | purchased an excellent rib 


roast. It was large but there would be 
time to cook it slowly. | am certain you 
cannot get meat like that in Mexico. It 


virtually our daily fare The butche 


however, is one of your Bohemians 

That would be complemented by a 
Madeira sauce, Miss Creft. Do you know 
how to make it? 

If it is worth its exorbitant price, it 
Should not demand stimulation.’ 

That isn’t what I meant, Miss Creft 
This meat is first quality 

Thank you. Good day 

I went to my usual Bloor Street candy 
shop where I buy those foreign choco 
lates for mother. I am very sparing with 
them but they are a convenient way of 
disguising sleeping pills when she ts being 
difficult. | had the box wrapped, as usual 
in plain paper so she would not know 
what it was. If my father planned to pur 
chase his acceptance in our home with a 
handful of cheap chocolates, he would 
indeed be surprised to find she already 
had them, from me 

I stopped at my florist for three dozen 
American Beauty roses. They go well 
with mother’s complexion. After all, one 
cannot always defer to Anne's alle 
gies. My florist was full of the usual trite 
remarks on the weather. It was good 
weather. He is well mannered, but rather 
young. | took a tax! home 

The cook is grousing,” mother said 
She looked pale My heart went out to 
her, thinking of the amount she had to 
endure. “She said she had an evening 
planned.” 

She would not find it easy to get 
other position,” I said She will sta 
Look what | brought you 

Mary They're beautiful She went 
over to a mirror and tried the earrings 
on. They were exactly as I had foreseen 


do without 


Mary, what would I ever 

you?” She took them off I'll put them 

away until suppertime. Is that the box?” 
I still held the wrapped candy 

No,” | said This is for later. I 

threw the earring box away. It seemed 

j 

} 

1 


nicer to have the warmth of my hanc 
still on them She looked at me am 
smiled. | had never loved my mother so 
much 

The afternoon called for endurance 
Anne came prancing in like a colt. She 
skirted around the roses and went to- 
ward the kitchen but I caught her before 
she spoiled her dinner. She likes to talk 
with Mrs. Haverty. After the usual tan- 
trum she took her bath and I helped 
mother dress. The blue looked lovely 

It's a new shade of lipstick, isn't 
Mother?” 

You like it, Mary?” 

It does seem a little garish,” I said 
“But you wear whatever will make you 
happy.” She did not take it off. Mother 
has that stubborn streak in her. I went 
to my own room to dress. I wore the 
plain grey with heels. I had been nearly 
as tall as he at the time of the divorce. 
Men tend to shrink as they grow older. 


Stace s wait for hin 
and then breezed in late, as thoug! 
nothing had happened. Caroline looked 


washed out. That sort doesn’t wear wel 


She was raised in an orphanage; heaver 
knows who the parents were She used 
her defenseless state to good advanta 
with my father ippealin to his masc 
ine conceit. I thought for a moment 
mother Wa roiling to get p 1 look | 
her 

Marty, you look wonderful,” he said 


Don't get up. Where shall I put these 


He had brought exactly the same assort 


ment he always did. Mother smiled and 


I took it up to my room and put it wit! 
the brandy and things mother is not to 
know about in the locked drawer. Bott 
candy boxes were the one-pound size. | 
opened them both. Later | would pass 
them both. | wanted to see my 
expression when I did that. When I came 
out I saw at once that he had begun to 
penetrate mother’s defenses 

You look well, Richard. Mexico must 
igree with you. And you, too, Caroline 


It's been a long time, Martha.” Caro 


line wore her hair straight, like an Indian 
And you Anne my father said 
You're radiant. Last time I saw yo 


you were the bubble-gum champion 
Oh quit it, Daddy Anne said. “We're 

rlad youre back She hugged him 
How are you. Bunny?” 

I'm fine, Richard I said 


Well. good. Good.” He looked around 


He was nervous. He didn't belong here 
He never had The house still looks the 
same. I've missed it. The farm still all 
right? I suppose you would have written 
if anything was amiss with the business.” 
He looked around again I remember 
when this house was only a dream. I re 
member when we bought that chai 
you're sitting in, Marty 

So do I, Dick.” Mother wouldnt 
look at me. She lifted her head again 
Everything is fine. The farm is paying 
for itself. Your business manager turned 
out to be a gem She laughed. Her 
nerves are bad What about Mexico? 
What kind of place do you have 

Quite different from this He let 
himself heavily down in the good Chip 


pendale chair. Caroline looked at him 


ind smiled at something |Leatherwork 
turned out to be a profitable idea,” he 
aid fatuously. “We were lucky in finding 


a good partner, another chemical engin 
eer. We've thought up some minor short 
cuts in tanning He was always full of 
that false modesty We live in Xochi 





milco, outside of the city And weve 
bought a little place for week ends in 
Acapulco. But it’s good to be back He 


rubbed his hands and shoved his feet out 
clumsily Aren't you going to offer us 
a drink?” 

Fat chance Anne said. She learned 
that pout in a movie 

There's nothing in the house, Rik 
ird,” I said 

Well, we can fix that.” He was on his 


he 1s 


feet reaching for his pocket. Big as 


he moves quickly. He has never been sich 
He never needed anyone I still carry 
my flask—same one I've always had 
Don't see them so often these days 
Well, Dick.” Mother looked at me 


Certainly it wasn't up to me. It was her 
own decision Well. That is thought 
ful.” He was already going toward the 
kitchen, Anne tagging along. He ¢ 


membered where everything was 

It's nice there’s such compatibility 
I said to Caroline. “It can’t happen often 
that the first-choice wife gets along so 
well with the second choice.” 

Caroline looked at me. “Dick misses 
you all very much,” she said One of 
our reasons for coming is to persuade 
you to visit us. You'd love Acapulco 
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Moth not very well,” I said. “I'm and then they came in. “You could do 
ip would be too much for worse,” my father was saying. “Anne’s 
i little flighty but you could beat some 
yuld think the unshine down sense into her And Anne took it. She 
ould t what the doctor let him insult her like that Caroline, 
this is Bill Hawtry. My wife, Bill.” 
is the food I Second wife I said 
to think of some There was a moment's pause. Mother 
1 of revenge on mother than tood up Dick, get busy. It's been a 
1, pr nding | was jok long time.” She is so easily led 
1 to say something Right. What's the preference? Light 
0 | heard father and on the ice? 
It tl Thing Dick, for heaven’s sake. I've been on 
ilk | wr I in tne tover the wagon for years 


“Caroline’s gotten me in the 
habit of drinking tequila 
taste anything less than a thousand proof 


And suddenly they were laughing 
As though nothing had 
happened, there had never 


of them laughing 


looking to my father 
woman were blatantly at ease 
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trees and tequila with the first woman of 
indifferent reputation who came along 
As though it were nothing that mother’s 
health was ruined, that she had been left 
alone after giving him everything she had 
But it was I, I who had unfailingly nurs- 
ed her; I who had given up everything 
for my mother and sister. I hated him 
and Caroline 

I've been hearing about tequila,” the 
Thing said. “We've had some engineers 
visiting school. I hope they're still looking 
for people next fall 

You and Anne come down my 
father said We'll have a_ wonderful 
time. We'll take you to bullfights and 
some real fiestas in the mountain villages 
It's fine country, Bill.” 

How about it, Anne?” William leered 


Just ask me,” she said 

They couldn't be allowed to walk in 
like this, to take over the very things 
they had desecrated. It was not justice 

Dick mother said That’s grand 
You can still mix them 

I thought you were looking a little 
peaked. But now the roses are coming 
back in vour cheeks Well here’s how 
Salud, as we say.” He smacked his lips 
like an animal Mary? 

No 

Mother was starting to look feveri 


The result would be a severe setback 


Dick she said tell me about you 
ift Abruptly she leaned over and took 
Caroline’s hand I'm so glad it can be 





like this. | was trying hard to be 
modern. But I don't feel 
I just feel happy F 

Marty I'm so glad My father ts 


the kind of man who revels in domina 


modern a 


tion. “You have no idea how I’ve missed 
you and Anne. And Bunny. Divorce is 
a terribly serious thing. When it has to 
be, this kind of reunion 1s the best of 


ill possible worlds.’ 


And. Dick, you're on your feet aga 
Financially, | mean?” She looked at the 
floor 

Yes.” he said, playing it, of course 
to the hilt. “It was close for awhile 


everything is all right now 


How much do you make?” I said 

Sull not as much as you he said 
rudely. “Caroline and I and our partner 
have worked like dogs to make it go 
We're still putting in fifteen hours a 
day. Like we did, Marty. Before ou 
got sick.’ 

Give me another drink, Dick.” Moth 
er was working herself into a state 

Mrs. Maverty came to the doorw 
Dinner she said sourly 

Are you still as good as you used 


to be, Erica my father said 

She looked at him with that calf-like 
expression. “Not as fancy any more,” she 
snipped. She turned away and went back 
into the kitchen. We started into the din 
ing room. Mother was visibly weaving 
My father laid his hand on her shoulder 
I could almost see her shudder. He push 
~d her chair in and then Caroline’s, and 


sat down in my place at the head of the 


table Mrs. Maverty set the roast in 
ront of him, avoiding my eye. He carved 
and passed the plates just as thougl 
belonged here. It was maddening 

This is delicious,” Richard said 

[ thought it was rather tougt I 
said Usually our meat is much better 
than this 

Its better than we get in the old 
country, isn’t it, Caroline?” He had to 
admit it. His fetish about scrupuloi 
honesty forced him to admit it. I couldn't 
stand him 


Caroline turned away from the TI 


and nodded, chewing with her mouth fu 
She didn’t mind brushing her hair back 
at the table, ¢éither. And mother had to 
sit through this. “It’s new country, Bill 
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she said. “Now that there is finally poli- you're here He looked shamefaced coffee. But I h 


tical stability, it's opening up. The com- And no wonder. | went up to the bed I gave her a twenty-dollar bill. She look fo oO “ ) 
pletion of the highway is only an indica- room and got the brandy from the draw ed at it d at me. She vallow c . Ip 
tion of the things they’re doing. They er. The two boxes of candy were so P l oO \ ) ‘ ‘ 
need technicians. Come down and help obvious, so right. I almost laughed as | out of yo \ g, Erica. It’s still only Thi \ I 
us, Bill.” ran down the back stairs to the kitchen ten. Why don't you just p off now? niled 
It sounds terrific,” he said Mrs. Maverty turned around Yo eedr invth oO vy bod I'n ‘ 
“Don’t pound on the table, William,” ‘I did as well as I could, Miss,” she There’s the dishes.” She iked Mary ju | 
I said Said Neve nind We ea tf ? [ W 
Sorry.” “It was splendid, Erica tomorrow. Yo oO on ) | go ormo witt H 
Anne’s taking it to heart,” my father “It was? You liked it? out fn oat trom th clo (50 p 
said after a pause. “It’s not so good you Very much. | want to apologize for down the back and out th ' lle W 
have to cry about it, Baby keeping you. It was wonderful of you to And hav ce tl Eric S i ( ( 
She laughed and wiped her eyes It’s stay.” She gaped at me I'll carry in the Ye Miss ¢ f Thank yo M | 


thought. I could almost bawl, it sounds 


o good She took William’s hand, let- 





ting her fork clatter on her plate. “But 
it's the damned roses, Daddy. Sorry. I'm 
still allergic.” 

Why didn’t you say something, for 
heaven's sake? I thought you'd probably 
gotten over it when I saw the bow! He 
got up and took my flowers into the 
kitchen. “You didn’t have to sit there and 


suffer He had no right to do that. with 


ater revea ls 


out asking me 
Anne looked at me and bit het 


They go so well with mother’s com- 


. ) 
§ —~ i> —y a > 
plexion. I don’t like to baby myself all u hisky Pal t) ue 


the time She smiled, wiping her eyes = ; 
with the clean napkin They choke me ae , ]. @ - 
up. I cant breathe a l OU } 


I looked at Anne You're not strong 
I said. | saw William look at his hands 
i kept thinking of her getting choked up 


ot S re O99) ; 
She looks strong as a horse my I ul cafram tO th 
father said. He and William exchanged water test | yr water {piain or 


gli s. Willia sut his hand on Ann 
— iam put ies hand 6 sparkling) is your most reliable 


} ] 


He would take her away somewh« to . 
guide to the whole truth about 


some distant mining camp. She had to 
be protected from herself. She would be ; , anv whisky. Water adds 
helpless away from me. She would get ~ 
all choked up. And it would be 1 
father’s fault. Like everything else reveals a whisky’s true 


nothing detracts nothing. 


Then, in a flash, I had it. Picric acid 


flavo if and be uquet 
And bleaching powde! And a leaky i 
faucet. I isped if - ” 
Say Seagram's and be Sure 

S SOMETHING the matter, Bunny? 

You're pale 

No, Richard.” | tried to smile at h 
No. Everything is fine. Now I turned 








to Anne I didn’t want you to choke uf 
dea I forgo Sudder I 
t 1do of | } i 
| ot om vIn Oo Oo Vv nm th Ts 
My p sO il, so np I 
we | t onl 1 mustak A u 
istake 
I miled t y ftathe | ood to 
I Oo k, Richa It remo! 
oc on 
Wi thanks, Bunn Thank you 
We will com down mother said 
Wont w Mary 
Of course, Mother. If you lik 
It wi be such f Dick vhat wil 
\ lo down there 
Tt nd things to do, Ma 
Bullf nd fiest is I ito B 
And dan ind re I If yo } 
i he food 
I i I oO id. SI ] 
not even look at me. I watched M M 
ea Wa h lesser! thin I 
fe though I’ve been penned up here 
for is have coffec 1 the other! 
room 1 Ww Sh inked he i 
rol h Caro e I I A had so 
brand Dick Lik the old days 
W have I said. Mother looked at 
| felt an intoxicating sense of power 


You know, Mother. The medicinal we've 
always had, in case I looked at her 
She frowned, almost convinced she had 
known I'll take care of it. Brandy 
Richard? 

Why, thanks,. Bunny. Yes, if you 
please 

You all sit still I said I'll do it 
I went over to him and took his hands 


I could have laughed aloud It’s nice 
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Black,” my father said It’s after- 
dinner coffee, Bunny.” 

Oh, you're so right. You certainly 
know how to live.” I laughed and laugh- 
ed. I poured brandy for them all. “Well,” 
I said Here's to a happy ending.” They 
drank with the most natural cheer in the 
world. The brandy brought tears to moth 
ers eyes 

To another reunion down Mexico 
way,” mother said, waving her glass 
like a barroom girl. She and Caroline 
were two of a kind. Not really. Mother 
would have an attack soon. I had to 
remember that. | had to work quickly 

As long as I'm playing hostess I 
said, “I might as well do it right. Excuse 
me. I'll be right back.” My father nodded 
affably. I saw Anne and William exchange 
glances. He felt. at home. We had lost a 
lot of ground with William. But he 
wouldn't want a sick wife. William was 
no problem 


TEXHE TWO boxes were identical; | 

could not have told which one I had 
bought and which one my father had 
given us. I picked out one of the choco 
lates and shook it. I could hear the small 
gurgle inside. It is the alcohol that attacks 
mother’s nerves. She stubbornly refuses 
to believe this so I have told her that 
candy is bad for her complexion. She 
understands that. Even so, if I did not 
watch her closely she would buy them 
behind my back 

The radiator was turned off. I turned 
it on and put the contents of one whole 
layer of chocolates on it. I got mother’s 
candy dish and put it outside on the cold 
window ledge. I went into the bathroom, 
got down mother’s bottle of seconals, and 
ground enough of them in the mortar 
to load each chocolate with the equiva- 
lent of a grain and a half. When I went 
back into the bedroom, the chocolates 
were already becoming warm. Exquisite- 
ly, using only a pair of manicure scissors, 
I removed the tops from the candies, 
dividing the powder equally among them 
and replacing the tops 

When I had finished no one could have 
told that the chocolates had ever been 
broken. I replaced the chocolates in the 
box, except for nine which I left out 
to serve. They firmed up quickly on the 
cold plate. I shook each one. My hands 
were marvelously controlled. I was truly 
an instrument of justice as I went back 
to them. 

“| thought that’s where you'd gone,” 
my father said. “Looks pretty. Why didn’t 
you bring the box, Bunny?” 

“Because she rations me _ severely, 
thank heaven,” mother said, reaching out 
If | had my way my complexion would 
zo to hell.” 

“She’s pulling all the stops tonight,” 
Anne said. “She usually lets mother have 
about one of those a month.” 

“And it’s not even bedtime,” mother 
laughed. William laughed, too. I stared 
at him. We would send him packing soon 
enough. I swallowed my annoyance and 
smiled again. “Mary, I believe you must 
have had an especially trying day,” 
mother said. “That always makes het 
happy,” she explained to Caroline 

“What kind of work do you do’exactly, 
Mary?” Caroline said. I passed the choco- 
lates to her and my father, then to Anne 
and William and mother. “Dick says it is 
a book bindery.” I watched my father 
get up and pour another brandy for 
everyone 

“A rare-book bindery,” mother said. 

“How fascinating,” Caroline said, her 
eyes lighting up. Caroline is the craft 
personality. | am sure she owned dozens 
of peasant skirts and thong sandals 
‘How did you happen to go into that, 
Mary?” 
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Bunny always liked cutouts.” Father 
slid down on the base of his spine, swirl- 
ing his brandy. “Remember the time you 
tore all the pages out of our Anniversary 
Book?” He smiled. “I could have killed 
you. Remember the spanking you got? 
He laughed. “I bet you could have killed 


me.’ 

Yes,” I said 

She’s very good at it,” mother said 
People send old books from all over 
the world.” She yawned. “Sorry 

I picked up the candy dish again 
Caroline and my father each took an 
other. So did William. That was the way 
I wanted it to be 

‘It’s all right,” my father said. “We've 
got to be getting on. Come on, Caroline 
We'll call a taxi. Big day tomorrow.” 

‘Don't go, Dick,” mother said I 
hate to see this evening end.” 

There'll be lots of others, Marty.” 

I left them still talking and went back 
up to my bedroom and called the gar 
age. The depleted candy box was still on 
my dresser. I put the cover back on it 
and put it away in the drawer on top of 
the other box. I went down into the living 
room! again 

“Tm going to run you back to the 
hotel,” I said 

‘Bunny, | wouldn't hear of it.” My 





My masterpiece lay in the press—and 
in the garage a deadly motor purred 


father yawned mightily; I could almost 
love him. He was like a sleepy little boy 

“Nonsense,” I said. “It’s all done. The 
car is being sent around. Richard, finish 
the candy. I hate to see one left on the 
dish.” He started to shake his head and 
covered his yawn with the back of his 
hand. He looked at me, then shrugged 
and put it in his mouth 

It's nice of you, Bunny,” he said 

“I have a surprise for Caroline,” | 
said. They looked at me. “I’m going to 
stop just for a moment and show you 
It's an original sketchbook of Rem 
brandt’s. It is priceless.” 

Caroline smiled unenthusiastically. “It's 
rather late, Mary.’ 

Oh, you've got to come. You'll never 
see anything like this. And it will have 
to go back tomorrow.” I acted crestfallen 

‘Sure we'll stop, Bunny,” my father 
said quickly. “It’s nice of you to do all 
this for us.” He shook his head. “I don't 
know why I'm so sleepy. Long plane 
trip, | suppose. But let’s not make it 
long.” 

“It won't take very long,” I said. | 
looked at his handsome white teeth 
“Come on William. You better get your 
bus. It's late.” Anne and William were 
holding hands. She did not look at me 
She was smiling, at nothing at all. “You've 
been out to all hours lately, Anne. You'll 
be ill again, like you were all last winter 

She looked at me. “Three days, Mary 
I only had a touch of flu.” 

“Hell,” my father said. “Let young 
love consume the midnight hours. You're 
too old for it soon enough. Don't you 
think so, Marty?” 
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Anne looks like a wreck now,” I said also called vomiting gas, or chloropicrin my hand, | got back into the car. They icid was still on the shelf. Suddenly 





I wanted to stamp my foot It attacks the lungs and, as Anne put it were still sleeping soundly. I was not was a noise behind me. | turned, sich 
“I guess it’s all right.” mother said you can't breathe. Chloropicrin smells trembling now. Asleep, my fath ooked with terror. But it was on the 
For a little while.” Her eves met Caro- like flypaper I started to laugh. It seemed defenseless. | loved him. | wanted to doors closing. The thre ninutes W ) 
line’s. There was something terrible in so terribly funny for my father to be take care of him. But he had never let I seized the bottle of pi { d 
their glance, friendship, or understanding caught in flypaper. How very right me. He had ruined everything for me hurled it against the fa . t | heard ' 
Nobody listened to me. I might as well I soaked my handkerchief under the He had tried to destroy my mother. He violent chemica eactior I 
not have been there. After all I had done leaking faucet. The cardboard container had tried to take everything away from th teps, tt ‘ handk f 
for them. I was choked with fury at my of bleaching powder was soaked through me. I set my jaw. He would never do it over my nose and mouth. Fo , on 
father and Caroline. I couldn't wait to I took the bottle of picric acid from the again. I put the car into gear and ram time | da t the firep oof dow 
make them pay for everything. I put my other end of the shelf and put it directly med it ha t th ick w oO ‘ witt 
hands up to my jagged teeth, watching over the faucet. Then I pushed several garage At t | went bach ) 
Caroline pull her gloves on. There would of the other bottles toward the front of Bottles fell. My father muttered I loo Tt hiy ooh 1 th 
be no fingerprints the shelf. Holding the dampened cloth in sleep but he did not wake up. The p of paper had nm oved wen f 





HE CAR was at the curb. Caroline 
was practically asleep. She slid in 
next to me and my father slammed the 
door on his side. My hands were trem- 
bling so much it was difficult to turn on 
the radio. They were just starting to play 
a recording of Ravel's Quartet in F. I 
warmed up the engine for a long time 
listening to it. Ravel's music is so un 
disturbed 
“The art of rare-book restoration,” I 
said quietly, “is actually a development 
of the past twenty-five years, although it 





is far older in regard to paintings. It ts 
only within that time that modern science 
has brought all its developments to bear 
We can determine the validity of vol 
umes by microscopic tests of leather 
contingent upon its place of storage, cli 
mate, and so on. We can tell genuine 
stitching. I carry in my head a vast 
amount of knowledge of papers, typog 
raphy and the inks used in hand lettet 
ing.” 

| listened. Caroline was breathing 
softly. “Umm,” Richard said at last 

| lowered my voice to a monotone 
“We can do things which would excite 
you. We can actually counterfeit vol 
umes.” I felt the excitement rising in 
me You are a chemist, but you know 
nothing of the kind of chemical miracles 
we can perform. We can reconstruct inks 
that have not been used for five hundred 


years. We can age bindings in acid so 


that even experts cannot tell them from 
intiques. We can scuff leather. We can 
hand-block with worn wood. Father 

There was no answer! 

It was well to be calm. Exactly as I 
had known, the streets around the bin 
dery were deserted People don't live in 
that part of Toronto any longer. I pulled 
up to the doors of the delivery garage 
shut off the headlights and left the motor 

i 
1 


running while I hurried around to the 





front door. I opened it with my key and 
found my way across the floor, past the 
shipment books, past the piles of paper 
My feet seemed scarcely to touch the ° . 

floor. I felt buoyantly strong. I walked You don t need to be wealthy to live well 
slowly down the basement steps and e/ 

pulled open the heavy fireproof door 


t 


After all these years, justice. I could 


, 2 Every sensible person realize ot course. that ly d r mear ‘ 
have screamed it. I ran my tongue ov I 
my misshapen teeth CCAICSS Sp iy t ( ( 
I opened the garage doors got back these can only ica to trouble 
into the car and drove it inside. The doors However, as mat ae Se f 
would close automatically in three min ‘ 
is vou go along’ uve proper pre ion ha P j 
utes. They are the result of Mr. Cross’s 
ibnormal fear of theft if the workmen Jnce you have t le sure U yur tat ‘ ‘ 
should leave the garage untenanted for a if vou don t live or that you ll have mone to mee ‘ { ' bled 
moment. I had thought it absurd. | did and that if you live to retirement you w ™ f 
not think so now . 
Then ve ind your family can get the 1 
Neither my father nor Caroline moved p 
, , peace olf mind that oes with « rity ' 
The only sound was the gentle idling of ! ; ac 
the engine. I looked at my father’s face Today is a good day to ta k toa London Life ref 


ind at his Bohemian wife. I regretted 


to see their fit 


they could not be awake t 
reward 


I opened the car windows. I was trem 


LONDON LIFE Jnsuranc ( 
Head Office: Li ( 


bling wonderfully. As a chemist, my 
father should have appreciated my clever 


ness. He would never have thought of it 





As any schoolboy can tell you, one part 


of picric acid to ten parts of bleaching 


chloroform. It is 





water produces nitro 
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stairs to the second floor and past the 
business offices. At the end of the long 
corridor was my room. My secretary had 
left a raincoat hanging on the clothes 
tree outside my door. I would have to 
tell her to pick up after herself. I un 
locked my door and sat down. I could 
not hear a sound 

After a long time, I turned on my desk 
lamp. My office was like a little strong 
hold. The janitor had wanted a key once 
but I don’t like him poking around. My 
things are my own. I looked at the Rem 
brandt sketchbook, then took it out of 
the press and turned the switch on the 
magnifier. My restoration was flawless 
| wished there were someone I could 
show it to They would never believe it 
had been torn. Even Knowing it—know- 
ing that I, myself, had torn it—it was 
hare to be sure. I don’t believe there is 
anyone else in the world who could have 
made such a marvelous restoration. It 
was, beyond question the best I had 
ever done. I took my lightest tracing ink 
and diluted it with a third part water 
and printed TOP. Then I put it back 
in the press I felt better after that I 
would not have felt honest had I not 
left my clue on my own work 

| had been in my office for the bette 
part of an hour. I shut off my desk lamp 
and locked my door again and went 
downstairs. The paper and the books 
were my friends. Listening at the base 
ment door, | could hear the motor idling 
I thought of the smell of flypaper down 
there 

I knocked on the basement door 
Father?” He didn’t answer I knocked 
harder Only the motor He was de 
fenseless now If only he had ever let 
me, | would have cared for him I 
opened the door half an inch and slam 
med it shut. Even at that my eyes were 
streaming and my lungs burning. It was 
horrible. But he had hated me. I had 
to protect mother and Anne. Nothing 
was too much for me to do for them 

I felt strong again. I went back across 
the floor and up the stairs to my office 
I picked up the telephone and dialed for 
the operator I want the police,” I 


said his is an emergency.” 


FTER I told them my story I put 
fA the phone back and turned off my 
desk lamp. It was very quiet in the 
darkness. I thought of the gentle motor 
in the delivery garage. Beyond that, | 
did not think anything at all. I heard the 
sirens at last At first they were far off 
[hey seemed like a part of the peaceful 
night. Then they were loud outside and 
I knew I would have to go down and 


meet them 


There were three vehicles: a_ police 
car, an ambulance, and some kind of 
maintenance vehicle. I opened the front 
door and switched on the floor lights. I 


loor and a policeman 


pointed across the f 
and a man in plain clothes ran past me 
They were followed by a trio of men with 
masks on their faces. Two hospital order 
lies followed. We ran down the steps to 
the basement door They were all ter 
ribly upset 

‘Stay back, Miss,” the man without a 
uniform said. He seemed rather young 
for such responsibility Whatever that 
gas is, it could be in lethal concentra 
tion 

I did as he asked he men with 
masks were quite efficient. They opened 
the fireproof door and slammed it again 
The plain-clothes man wiped his eyes 
and said something to one of them and 
got an answer. He made some kind of 
exclamation and looked at me but I 
didn’t say anything.. Then one of the 
maintenance men ran back past us and 
up to the main floor. We were all wiping 
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our eyes and my lungs hurt. One of the | 

maintenance men pushed up his mask 

His face was covered with perspiration 

“A freak,” he said, and put the mask 1 
down again. The other one came down ' @ LU y [ed e 
the stairs carrying a plastic box, a neu- 

tralizer, obviously. Probably some so- 
dium sulphite in alcohol, although I! 
couldn't see My father would have 


been surprised at my knowledge of 


chemistry 

The door closed after them. I could 
hear their feet on the steps. After a 
time the engine stopped and it was 
oddly quiet. One of the men came out 
to tell the hospital orderlies to bring 
the ambulance around to the delivery 
entrance | heard the word “stretchers.” 


They're dead,” I said 


Yes the young plain-clothes 
said. He looked at me 


We went around to the garage door 
The hospital orderlies carried my father 
ind Caroline outside he ambulance 
lrove away. They did not sound the si- 
ren. The maintenance men were check 
ing here and there 

Can you give me the details?” the 
young man said 

Yes,” I said. He took out a pz d and 
pencil He looked tired What hap- 
pened?” I started to wring my hands 

It’s called chloropicrin,” he said. “It ‘ 7 Ca 
was manufactured as a poison gas in ie | 
the last war. Thank God they never used a 
it. I hate to have to question you now.” 

I'll try,” I said. I told him my name, 
my address, my occupation, in consecu- 
tive order. I told him about the reunion 
“My stepmother Caroline wanted to see 
the Rembrandt sketchbook. I pulled up 
to the delivery entrance. My father was 
nervous about waiting on the street in 
this deserted neighborhood. I opened the 
garage doors for him and then went up- 
stairs to turn on the lights. I did not 
wait for them to drive in.” 

Didn't you begin to wonder why they 
didn't come up? 

I got involved with a restoration on 

Rembrandt in my office. I am like 


| forg everything else It was 


better part of an hour before I 


thought about them 
‘What kind of restoration Miss 
Creft?’ 

‘A tear,” I said But I don’t under- 
stand what happened Tell me _ what 
happer id 

It looks like your stepmother took 





the wheel and drove too fast; the bum- 
per hit the wall hard enough to knock 
down your carelessly stored chemicals 
The automatic doors closed.” 

Oh,” I said, closing my eyes. “It’s 
horrible. | told Mr. Cross about those 
doors.” 

“Had your stepmother been drinking, 
Miss ( reft?” 

Yes,” I said eee LUGGAGE STYLED BY CARSON 

He asked me a number of questions 


after that. At one point, he said, “You » ++ CREATED IN KALISTRON eee 


don’t have to try and bottle it up be- 
cause of me. Go ahead, cry, if you permanent good looks, superlative scuff resistance, because 


want to.’ Kalistron is made of ‘‘Vinylite” with colour permanently fused to its under: 
“I never cry,” I said. He looked at Luggage of Kalistron is lightweight, resists travel wear-and-tear . . . no scuffing or 
me again spotting can mar its glowing, permanently sealed-in colour and, 
“All right, Miss Creft. My name is most practical of all. dirt ale itll es laoadia a is dame 
Case. Detective Sergeant Case.” He gave p val des comes ort wi e€ touct 0 a damp Cl 
me a card. “I'll take you home.” I said Choose from Carson's complete lines of ladies’ and 
I could drive myself home. He looked men’s luggage at your favourite department or luggage 


at me rather strangely I’m afraid we'll goods store... . recognize them by this string tag 
have to impound the automobile for de- 
contamination and inspection,” he said 
slowly. I had not thought of that. “If 


you think of any more details please . * 
call me, Miss Creft.” I nodded. Sergeant tal ite ° 
. is made 3 
Case had crooked teeth like mine by 
He and the policeman let me off. They ae BS = 
Bh re 


.'? i i, rR 
: oe a eg ROR 
told me they would come in the morning : Fant ND CHEMIC LS 


to ask some more questions. I had told x 3 Dorchester w 


him about mother’s nerves and he agreed we . rae ae t a Ea oe at ety te 
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“Father and Caroline are dead.’’ | watched her 
face. 1 was sure now of what I long suspected 


it would be less dangerous if I broke 
the news myself. It was a fine October 
night. There was some wind up high 
sweeping away the smoke that usually 
hangs over Toronto You could see 


the stars 


W LIAM had gone. I hung up my 


coat and knocked on Anne’s door 

She did not answer. I went into her room 
and turned on the bedside lamp. She was 
lying on her back with her mouth slightly 
open. William would not have been en 
tranced if he could have seen her like 
this. I shook her Anne.” She didn’t 
move William’s picture was on her 
bureau, together with the kewpie doll 
they had won at an amusement park 
the first time they went out together. | 
remembered the night. She had come 
home very late Anne, wake up She 
began to stir a little. There was a col 
lege permant on the wall. That, too, was 
William's ‘Anne But we were safe 
from William now. Soon we could man 
age to be rid of him altogether 

She sat up. There was a little saliva 
on her lips and her eyes had difficulty 
focusing. She needed to be taken care 
of What time is it?” She rubbed her 
eyes I want a glass of water l 
went to get it for her. When I came 
back she was frowning at the clock 
What time is it, Mary? What's the 
matter? 

I watched while she drank the water 
Father and Caroline are dead,” I said 

It was strange how she continued to 
drink the water The right corner of 
her mouth twitched, as though she were 
trying to smile. I was sure, in that in 
stant, of what I had long suspected: that 
deep in her heart she knew my father for 
what he was You're kidding She 
sat up and put the empty glass on the 
night table 

No,” I said he wore a short night 
vown with a puff of lace around the 
sleeves She looked adorable Il told 
her how it was 

It isn’t so, Bunny It isn’t like that 
Her eyes wrinkled and she started to 
cry Her face looked awful It's a 
dream, Bunny. Help me wake up.” Sh 
threw her arms around me 

It's horrible,” I said. My heart was 
pounding. “Cry, Anne. I'll take care of 
everything.” 

I'm drunk, Bunny. I can’t wake up 
she began to scream I can’t bear it! 

Ihe door opened. Mother was in a 
wrapper and slippers. She looked fragile 
and old with her hair in curlers. My 
heart went out to he! What's the ma 
tel Anne? Mary, what happened 

Father and Caroline were killed by 


poison gas They said t was a freak 
chemical reaction.” 
She sat down on the edge of the bed 


She did not say anything at all. I went 
into the kitchen The brandy was still 
there and I brought them each a glass 


Mother was touching her heart with her 


left hand. Suddenly she stood up. “That 
frightful bindery. There must be some 
thing we can do. The police will want 
to ask us questions 

Its an awtu way to dt said 


Mother sat down again. Anne was sob- 


bing into her pillow I have already 
told the story to the police There will 


be more questions in the morning.’ 
Mother, too, had started to cry il 
spare you all I can 

Mary, you're a tower of strength,” 


she said. 
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I went into my bedroom. I opened my 
dresser drawer and took out the two 
indistinguishable boxes of foreign choco 
lates I left them on the dresser as 
though I had just come to the realization 
of what I had done. | hurried back into 
Anne’s bedroom. “Mother, you didn't 
eat any more of those candies while I 
was gone, did you?” 

“No. Mary, it doesn’t matter any 


more about my complexion.” She threw 
her head down on Anne’s. I went to the 
telephone 

Case speaking, he said 


Sergeant Case, this is Mary Creft. I 
drugged my father and stepmother! 

You what?’ 

I gave them seconals. That's the rea 
son they did not save themselves I 
noticed they were terribly sleepy but | 
didn’t think anything about it. I thought 
it was only because of the plane trip 
I told you about my mother’s nerves. She 
doesn't like medication, but she needs 


it. I put sleeping pills in some candies she 


likes. My father brought her an identical 


box. By mistake I served our guests from 
the wrong box 

There was silence for a moment. Then 
he said, “Have you told them yet? 

Yes 

How are they taking it? 

Hard, I said 

I think I had better come over he 
said 

I think you had, Sergeant Cas I 
put down the receiver. Anne and mother 
had finished their brandy. I made them 
take another Anne kept shaking het 
head. She could not wake up. Mothe 


was dazed It seemed forever until ne 
doorbell rang. It would soon be light 
outside. I made the introductions 





had thrown on a negligee. Sergeant Cas 
kept looking at her 


I'm terribly sorry to intrude 1€ Sal 


n 
He looked at mother Especially nce 
you're not well, Mrs. Creft.’ 


She's a sick woman I said Mothe 





looked at me and nodded Nor 

sister strong.’ It seemed is i Ann 
would never stop crying. My heart went 
out to het I would never | inyo 

hurt her I never liked my father l 
continued Mother had worked herself 
to the bone to help him get starte 1 
Dusiness When she became ill, he Ik 
serted her for another woman. But to 
night he was changed We got along 
quite well, with the aid of intoxicants 

How much would you say you had 
Miss Creft?’ 

I had nothing. The others had p 
haps two cocktails before dinner and two 
brandies after it.” He nodded felt 
sorry for the cook We had interrupted 

j 


a date of hers. I gave her twenty dolla 
for working on her evening off and let 
her go at ten o'clock.” I explained about 
the candies. There was no way of diffe 


entiating the two boxes. I went to 


room, brought them out, and showed 
them to him As you can see. | am ap 
palled at what I have done 

So you give your mother medicatio 


sometimes without her knowledge 


I do,” 1 said ‘She is everything in 
the world to me Mother reached ov 
and pressed my hand. Absurdly, I felt 


most sick 

One more question, Miss Creft. Im 
sorry to take so long. Did you we 
gloves when you went out this evenin 

Yes.” 

Thank you. I'm most sorry to have 
caused you this additional pain tonig 
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I would appreci it if you would re- I ow h to your office 
j 











nain available for further questioning, No. Ill see him out here. Please He shook h | 
h > m\ . i 
by me or my boss, Inspector McVerney. leave us alone ) 
yA WY yt 
My deepest sympathies He took his “Yes, Miss Creft.” in 0 ! ) i 
al LA L ‘ AC ) 

hat oht ” f 
a Good night I folded my arms and watched him iN | 

Good night, Sergeant Case.” He look- walk down the long corridor. He nodded Cro h ) { 
ed worn and defeated, poor boy I “I called at your home 1 didn't ex- 1 } 

. ; , i 

> . > ? . 7 
ypened the door Please let me know pect to see you at work. Nobody an- him t I 
f there is any other way I can be of swered.” 12 down t S 
issistance.” I closed the door It was 7 ave my nothe! ind sister some- t ed t | 

' ul \ ‘ ) » p | 
( 
| | ary bh | ' t make ft ] 

very peaceful I came back into the thing to make them sleep.” I said I Sergeant ¢ h | 

r ' lift or h- } , 
oom. Anne lifted up her head. I said there any more I can tell you I don't ly Go o i ‘ 
| am thinking of killing myself That Know what hours policemen work but | I} 

what they would expect me to say wondered when this young man had last 1 frow H H 

Mother got up No, Mary. It was 
only a tragic mistak« I know I don't _ <cmmenees 


ike my medicine the way I ought to 

You thought you were doing right. You F AV OURI T E T OAST s TH E WORL D OVER 
ilway do what's best Oh, but God 
its too terrible to bear I'm so sorry 


for you, Mary 
It’s all right, Mother.” I said You 


ire to take another pill at once; then 
you'll sleep.” I will not stand anyone 
feeling sorry for me. I am the strong 
one 

1 got her in bed, finally Anne was 


still staring at the floor with glazed eyes 


| looked at her for a moment, then put 
an arm around her shoulders. She start 
ed to cry again Bunny, what will we 
do? He was so wonderful. Help me 
Bunny 

Cry, honey. We will all miss hin 


I shall have to learn to live with the 





knowledge that | am a murderess I 
shivered 

“No, Mary You couldn't help it 
You musn't blame yourself. Oh, I wish 
Bill were here 

“He could do nothing,” I said I 
shall bear my guilt alone. We are a 
family, Anne, and this is a family tra 
eedy. We don’t want outsiders 

I feel dead, Mary 


1 half carried her into the bedroom 









- > a | VAS Mexicc Ys 
ind made her take a pill. She was like In Mexico they ay in Eneland they cay 
defenseless child | loved my sister a 
She held my hand until she went to — f Su c / 6 ; 
; CLille ( ' 
‘ t 
sleep. It was almost seven. I went to Y he ¢ 


the telephone again and notified my em 
ployer of the details The police had 
already called him and he had been down 
to the plant 

You told me that automatic door 
was foolish, Mary.” he moaned You 


warned me about that leaky faucet. Who 





of us could have foreseen such a fantas 
tic kind of accident? 
Don't be too hard on yourself, M1 
Cross 1 said I'll be in as usual. | 
ive some work that must go out 


It's all my fault. I didn’t listen to 


pase Is 
( Speci 


CH dk, 
C. 
Our living room wa like a littl 


Va 
4 in 
stronghold If I listened carefully 1 


eeeiiiiien In Switzerland \ 


you about that faucet. Poison gas. Who 
would ever have imagined poison iS 
in a book bindery? Simple bleaching 


chemicals we use every day. Don't come 


in, Mary. Your secretary can do what 
ever iS necessary 
No,” I said Ili work as usual. Try 


t 


and get some sleep, Mr. Cross. It wasn’t 


4 
your fault.” Loy 
Thanks, Mary.” he said humbly. We 


hung up 


could hear Anne and mother 
quietly. The morning traffic moved along 


the street and saad for the light and they sav Prost 


rolled on again. Nothing disturbed you 





here 


7 

| WAS early at work, stopping at the In Canada Wwe Sa Vy 
post office to send the money order . 

to Simpson’s. I got the Rembrandt out 

of the press Miss Keene knocked on 

the glass and almost scared me to death 

1 unlocked my door e cia e ected 
“Miss Creft. Detective Sergeant Case 


to see you. I'm terribly sorry, Miss 





Creft, about the accident If there is 


inything I can do, please tell me. Shall te A N A D I A N W I S K » i cs ~ I N Cc E ] 5 9 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


’'57 CHEVROLET! SWEET, S 


Chevy goes ’em all one better for ’57 with a daring new 
departure in design (looks longer and lower, and it is!), exclusive, 
new Triple-Turbine Turboglide automatic drive, a new 


V8 and a bumper crop of new ideas including fuel injection! 
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SMOOTH AND SASSY! 











{ hevy s new ind (Chev. now I Irom 
its daring new g! ‘ ina tylisi 
bonnet to the vew slant of its Higt 









And new style l just the tart Che 


j new V8 power options ranging up to 245 
h.p Phen, you ve a choice of two auton CHEVROLET 
drives as extra-cost optior Phere 
even finer Powerg] le, and new Turl 


with lriple-Turbine take-off. 





Go see the new car that goes em ill one 


Chevy’s new beauty wins going away! Body by Fisher, of course better. Your Chevrolet dealer’s got it! 
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H N | unfolded my a What possibilit Miss Creft facts w ome to light, of course to 





\ I He took his hat from th W I font know i iid M I see I said It was unbelievably the 
‘ | } had put it Good-by heart wa poundin All the aspect simple The police had accepte 1 every do 
M ( There might | yme aspects you haven't thing Well then, good-by Sergeant. We 
“4 | HH { { | { down on my retary thought of rhe was on ralling all appreciate what you have done H Cr 
} + ry on > 1h ; at 
, 1eSh Ay } I was fi 1 with thing | hadnt left a clue t was dIs- bowed slightly, turned and wa ked dov to 
s F 1 
| { rst A ols tl 1 vy But ther honest the hall est 
MH hat. Se it Ther might I m ber tak off I went back into n offic ind locked 
’ 
MH b ( \ ) ‘ I ivestigat th I hank ou fo our co-op m do« in I t the magnif m oie 
: H 1 wanted to tio maximum and spent a long time lookin 
' " > } rT | di 
t I po | wat | ook my hand A | i h Rembrand K 00 . kit 
( k I knew I i had come out exactly even Then the did the first wrapping in felt and cotto 
] ? ; sel 
x t m lf from j osed? WOO Ihe packers would take Oo 
l n ! Tul 
Ih ilwa i nan idition there 1 was glad I had put my mark OF 
we 
it. | gave the package to my secret 
mi 
a Miss Keene, I am going out fo 
‘ we 
da 
| understand, Miss Creft he s p 
| Ol 
sympat tically 
ympatne i pe 
| suppressed my laine sanuye Te th 
I feel perfectly well There are deta ad 
Cc. 
of the funeral and looking after my Dt 
ter and mother I must attend to. | 
fine I locked the door to my office a! 
he 
went into the street 
m 
ta 
. WAS one of those lays when th sti 
foliage in the count: would be ma Ww 
velous. Even the trees in the city h 
shaken off some of their pallid qualit th 
I knew I looked weary but the day w cl 
so brilliant that one nice elderly ma pl 
smiled at me “ 
I detest funeral parlors. Their air of in 
false commiuseration ts. stultifyin And or 
they always try to do everything fi hx 
you They even try to cry for ou Aft oO} 
all, it is a business, like any other. | tc 
was glad we were able to make arrange fr 





ments for an early burial I had ne 






realized quite how expensive it would I 
be, but I wanted absolutely th dest | Cl 
arranged everythin fi 
Anne was a problem. Mother, as | a 
expected suffered a_ severe attack | a 
made her stay in bed with a stringer t 
diet and constant medication. The third 
day I learned she had tried to get up B 
I talked sense to her and by agreein w 
to allow her to attend the funeral, sh b 
behaved well Anne babied herself A 
! I don't want anythin Mary W al 
i doesn’t Bill ever come? I! 
} Just a little hot milk,” I said It wi s| 
b nake you feel stronger.” ‘ 
r Get out Cant you ever leave n c 
. alone?’ d 
Just as you like.” I said et | ti 
face it herself then 
’ William annoyed us by appearir d 
money to spend as you go along: person and an incessant use of the 
e/ e = phone that was indecent under the ¢ 
imstances. I tried to make c r to | 
.! nice way that Anne w t 
- - F h I ind could see no or Th A 
phone is in my room and | lade sur s 


One of the most important questions is: ““Can I afford to give 
my family the nice things tn life right now . yet still save ? : 
: . would not let him disturb her. H 
a enough for our future needs To solve this problem, ; 


‘ : health was too delicate for further up I 
Canada Life has some plans that will give your family the ' 
sets f 
immediate protection they need, plus the guaranteed income — perfect f , 
' ~ . { as a ertec Lunera me pa 
+ you need for later life. And better still these take less outlay \ ' ‘ 
vearers were correctly uniformed I} r 


than is required were you to save your money tn any other way. 











( : — es caskets were dignified and quietly ort 
{ ( ibility If you sincerely want to protect your future and have the nented. The flowers went well with th I 
| today’s money you wish to spend as you go along, consult a decor. Even the minister had an C 
»blems Canada Life man today. He'll take but a few minutes to of conservative dignity about him that t 
I ead in au explain the important details of these practical struck the right note. I stood betwe 
| 1k Canada Life plans mother and Anne I let them go o C 
yack by more skilled in front of me, keeping my eyes dow | 
and helpful services than you At the exit, | looked up. William had 
ire likely to find in not been invited. I started toward hin 








l i - f \ 
man stepped in front of me. I could 


I a | | had almost reached him 
a 
» 9 hardly contain my scream 
| | 
| 4 I'm sorry to frighten yo Miss 
ps [ | Creft he said 1 





He appeared to be in his late fifties 


+ 


or early sixties. The same greying hair 


SUPANCE (Company The same kind of nose. My lips we 


tremDling For one awful moment I 








had thought it was my father. I thought 


ENJOY Lif & TODAY WHILE SAVING FOR TOMORROW 5 would be sick. Tustantiv. I hated him 
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“Who are you?” A few people turned 
to gape at me. I couldn't bother about 
them. “What are you doing here? We 
don’t know you.” 

‘I'm Inspector James McVerney, Miss 
Creft. Headquarters felt it would like 
to have a representative here. Our deep- 
est sympathies.” 

My stomach was weak. He presented 
credentials but I didn’t look at them. I 
didn’t want to look at him. It was some 
kind of hideous joke that he should re- 
semble my father. Like a ghost at the 


funeral But the police department 
wouldn't intend that. “Thank you,” | 
managed to say. “Tell your department 


we appreciated their flowers.” 

He rubbed his hands. “Not at ail. I 
often wish we could be more human in 
our work. The department's gotten us in 
the habit of violence. We can't even 
react to much anymore. We get tired, 
putting in fifteen hours a day.” 

I had a vio.cnt headache. I seemed to 
hear my father saying, “Caroline’s gotten 
me in the habit of tequila. We can't 
taste less than a thousand proof. We're 
still putting in fifteen hours a day.” It 
was ghastly 

I brushed past him. I couldn't stand 
the sight of him. I hurried out of the 
chapel. It had seemed a lovely little 
place, but the people had spoiled it 
William had disappeared. It was only 
in the open air that I was able to breathe 
once again. Out of doors each separate 
body is its own individual stronghold. No 
One can come inside. It was not possible 
to dismiss Inspector McVerney entirely 
from my mind. Mother looked ill. The 
funeral was a terrible strain for her. But 
I had the consolation that after this 
crisis there would not be another. My 
father would never wound her again. For 
a minute I couldn't find Anne. Then she 
appeared from an unexpected quarter of 
the churchyard. She looked very pale 

Mother did not want to return to bed 
But I knew that talking about the dead 
was the worst thing for her. It is far 
better to lock one’s grief inside. With 
Anne's help I managed to get her to bed 
and insisted that she take another seconal 
It was a long time before she went to 
sleep. I went into the living room with 
Anne. Mrs. Maverty brought us some 
cold coffee. Anne was withdrawn. She 
did not make it easy for me. I men- 
tioned William’s irresponsibility 


You're young,” I said finally. “One 
day you'll learn what real love ts.” 

Yes, Mary She looked at me oddly 
“IT guess I will.” The clock ticked loud- 
ly. I recrossed my legs. I was about 


to go into the kitchen to speak to Mrs 
Maverty about the coffee when Anne 
said, “It’s too bad Bill dropped me, isn’t 


it, Mary Her eyes were dark 

In all honesty, I think it’s for the 
best I said That kind of life is not 
for you 


‘You always tried to do the best for 
me, didn’t you, Mary? 

‘The best I knew how, dear,” I said 
I felt very sisterly toward Anne, yet un 
comfortable. I don’t know why Bul 
the discomfort annoyed me 

“Bill had a lot in common with dad 


dy,” Anne said They were both strong 
people ~“ 

“That’s one word for it.” I looked 
away from her eyes Perhaps callous 
would be more correct.” 1 looked back 
at her 


She was staring at her hands. Her 
hair fell in her face He'll graduate 
next fall. We planned to leave Toronto 
Bill doesn’t want office work. He wants 
to be in the field We had thought of 
Arabia, or Africa, or possibly Alaska 
They need engineers in a lot of coun- 


tries.” 
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It's too bad,” I said tentatively. I 
drank my coffee 

Far away,” she said. I could not 
see her face for the hair 

The window was open at the top. I 
had not realized how cold Toronto can 
get in October Conditions are bound 
to be primitive in those places,” I said 
I needed more lipstick. My lips were 
dry You're really not very strong, 
Anne. Remember how sick you were 
last winter 

She looked up. “I thought I might ap- 
ply for a secretary’s job with an oil 


onstruction comy 
places 

Anne l won't 
Stop babying 
Don't vou understar 
eyes were slit 


Anne yo 


me 


Damn you She 
you know about 
in love She 
There, honey 
started to put my 


pushed me away 








A pack o’fun 
and a pack o'flavour ! 


WHEN DOES A BOY REALLY GROW 
UP” The time he cooks his first meal ove 
campfire—even if his “campfire” is Mom 
kitchen stove! And Mom can make it 

easy for him by making sure his first experi 


ment is with Heinz Beans. Why 


what he cooked all by himself! ‘Swe 


lasting”’ eats to satisfy his man-sized, 


HEINZ Beans WU 
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outdoor hu i 
thrilled with his bi 
And you can bet th 
Heinz don’t mind him 


Heinz Beans 
[hat wonderful 
Heinz Bea 
carry him b 
as the years 
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About the only interference 
Electrohome TV doesn’t stop 





Dots and jagged lines running across THE BAVARIAN 





T 
the face of your favourite TV star 'Y 
epresent interterence New I lectro Dua 
4-spe 
home TV with its powerful chassis Hs 
stops 97% of localinterference — Hi-fis 
Ele 
before it can disturb your viewing.  chass 
The resulting picture is clear and life- re F 
like. Cabinets too are easy to watch 
they're styled in wood by Deilcraft THE PATRICIAN 
Allin all sound picture and cab el Traditional Chippendale 
. ‘ ' styling. Twin speakers 
Electrohome TV ts a wonderful buy pre ee 
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inspector McVerney stood framed in the doorway. 


“Get out!’ | screamed. He watched me... waiting 





Oo I held i, careful 
OV ! Ov t n j 
| ) I l 
Ch iref he ce 
oO Ovks! } wit! b 
yf C W f { 
} } " eal No 
| looked at the curios, the pap 
} So f th 
troked \ n ne I ent uf Oo 
t oom 1d looked at tl telephone 
I} lor ‘ kKnovV h , ‘ oO + ive th 
esp mn hit to y thin on vo) 
should You t o help them And 
none of then nderstand. They all live 
for themselves I wished my father we 
still alive so I could punish him again 
I seized the Toronto telephone directory 
It was the only book in sight | began to 
tear the pages out of it Abruptly | 
caught Mrs. Maverty skulking outside 
You serve me another cup of cold 
coffee and you'll lose your situation I 
said 


‘Sorry, Miss Creft She half stepped 


back, looking at the directory in my 
hands It was hot when I brought 
in.” 

It was not hot,” I said. I put the 
directory down very carefully on the 
stand You had better change your 
ways.” I turned my back on her 


I walked for hours in High Park 


{ NEXT day I had hope but 


the incoming assignments were very 


routine \ Queen Anne binding to be 
matched, stitches taken in a Flemish 
folio There was nothing in any of it 
that would demand adult attention I 


took extraordinary pains with the only 


mildly interesting possibility: a Philadel- 
phia binding of a series of anti-colonist 
bombasts just prior to the Revolutionary 
War It was interesting because it had 
been mended before. With Virginia in 
digo. Imagine. I removed it and set 
about the approximation of my own 
chemical formula when the knock sound- 
ed on the frosted glass. The girl thought 
my office was Union Station. I reached 
behind me, still watching the chemicals 
What is it?” 

Quite a stronghold you've got here.” 

I turned around, spilling the formula 
all over the desk. Inspector McVerney 
stood framed in the doorway “Get 
out!” I screamed 

He backed up. I touched my throat 
He was staring at me. I could hear all 
the noise on the floor suddenly stop. I 
touched my crooked teeth. The noises 
on the floor began again. My secretary 
looked over McVerney’s shoulder. “Are 
you all right, Miss Creft?” 

I couldn't breathe My head was 
racked with pain. My knees were weak 
Yes.” I swallowed Go away please 
I pushed myself up from my worktable 
They were both watching me, like sav- 
age wolves. I managed to stand up and 


came across the floor toward them. They 


backed awa At last I got my door 
closed behind me I'm sorry.” I whis 
pered. A couple of office boys were gap 
ing from the corridor. I saw Mr. Cross 


brush past them 

Is everything all right, Mary?” 

Thank you.” I sat down on the edge 
of Miss Keene’s desk I've been under 
a strain. I'm tired.” I closed my eves 
for a second. I could feel the blood 
pounding in my temples. “Mr. Cross, 
this is Inspector McVerney 

“We've already met, Mary. The faucet 
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epa 1, Inspec Cros 11 
: And the chemic hav en 
n ) S t That 
t 
to Ck n ) } norse 
toler He turned to 1e Mary 
) rs) to o hor Inspector I 
tak tior And sh 1 
tt f em h 
een a train No dy yuld 
ieve th iount she do | n ott 
id sister 
I would belie t McVern il 
slowly 
I f | id. I fo i r te 
m It i ih 
I I hay er pset t I 
ip I'm | tht now 
Mary ou ought to go hor 
Nonsense, Mr. Cro Work 1s_ the 
best thing fo t. We haven't Cely 
real work in the last hour lav Ww 
He shook his head Well, Inspector Mc 
Vern what now 
Everythir oing to be a I 
He tared it me Yo ike it 
I've neve een bett 
1 would like you to t re abot t 
he said Once the begin 
ling (ro in ne of 
bovs were still e1lin iré 
low here It 1s ld-fashioned 
building if oO I up to Mis 
Cref 
Of course I'm up to 1 I won't be 
patronized Perhaps we could take a 
walk outside and talk 
All right I turned and closed my 
door behind me. I started to clean uf 
the mess on my desk it when I heard 
them begin to whispe I grabbed n 
coal | ould tell the e King 
about me by their malicious tone I 
ocked my W walked down 
the corridor 1 th irs to the 
street. We t ed the corn The doors 
to the delivery i 1d 
open 
He walked like n fath wit i 
slight hunching of the ol is 
though he consciously holding down 
his speed to mine. I quickened my step 
I was nearly tall as he ( SS SAYS 
you are one of the best people 1 the 
country in your work he said co 
sationally He told me something about 
it. It takes almost insane patience 
Your tactful choice of words must 
be a great help in your profession,” | 
said 


He laughed 





father used 


look at him 


I stiffenec 
“Only thi 
do 
suppose 
Y es mi 


I'm a ver 
married, 


about kid 


You hung 


t 
1 at 


at 1 


t 





to 





didn't 


I didn’t mean that 


his un 


Ss som 





ta 


ething 


Marvelous day 
I said 


There’s so many 


things 


led-for 


wan 


M: 


Just the same way as my 
laugh. | 


to 


iTy 


familiarity 


I could n 


y limited policeman 


for 


instan 


ce. | 


kn 


don't ki 
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Ow 


evel 


not 


ever 


We admire what is beyond us, | 


1OW 
got 


hing 


s. I would have liked a couple 


Ty 


Mary 4 


ping in Honey Dev 


shrugged 


come to 


can reall 


He 


you 


y play 


with 
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N for 


laughed 
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dog 
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suppose l 


feeds a man’s ego to have children. They 


their problems 


partment we can only try 


to marry 
not too 


getting 


late 


ahead I 
Sometimes I think 
people 


I'd like 


Some 


is not a bad age 


never 


Solomon 


In 
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I was so bent 
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time 


maybe it’s 
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ink 


abl 


give my fairly cynical knowledge of 
world to someone 
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1 “It's pushing your luck to try 
an outside loop in a glider. Soaring 
upside down at 100 feet altitude has 
even anexpert flying on sheer nerve,” 


writes an American friend of 


Canadian Club The tilplane I 
flew at Zell Am See in Austria was 
specially braced for acrobatics. But 
diving earthward at 150 mph, | had 


my fingers crossed as | held the stick 
forward at the bottom of the loop. 


_ 
~ 


2 “*You had me worried,’ said Wal- 3 “A cracked-up glider bore witness to the risks of 


powerless fli rht. As | showed the ground crew how easily 


ter Kolleger, chief of the gliding school, 


as he lifted the canopy from my glider a crash can occur, | realized it was a miracle the pilot 
after I landed. And he showed me why had survived the wreck. If vou lose momentum and your 
he'd been so nervous atmy stunt-flying glider ‘stalls,’ you can drop like a stone 
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them get the most out of life. How about 
that hot dog, Mary? 

“All right, Inspector McVerney I 
said. “Then you can take me to the zoo 
and we'll feed peanuts to the monkeys.” 
I will not be treated as a child, and I 
will not be cajoled 

He chewed his lip. “Wrong approach 

es, Inspector. The wrong approach.” 

He shook his head and walked on 


down the street, his arms swinging in 
just that way my father had. They were 
busy arms, idle for the moment, yet you 
had the feeling that they were waiting 
for something they could reach out to, 
waiting for something to do. My father 
had never given me a chance 

Okay, Mary. But you do look pale 7. 
He stopped and took out a card with 
his home address. “Mary, | want you to 
come and see me if you ever need help 
Any time.” He straightened up again 
and laughed shortly. “And don’t give me 
that ‘I've never, been better’ routine 
You're going to have something to eat if 
I have to shove it down your throat.” 

“All right,” I said. I took the card 
“But I will never need help. Not any 
time.” i could have laughed in his face 
It was so clear what he had in mind. He 
was trying every aspect of paternalism 
He was making a fool of himself, trying 
to find some sort of psychological Achil- 
les heel. “Now you're trying the third 
degree.” He looked crestfallen. I laughed 
‘Look, Inspector. If there is something 
you want to find out, ask. We're rational 
human beings. But don’t play games with 
me.” 

Even he had to laugh All right. Let 
me tell you, though, I’m actually off 
duty.” He brushed the back of his hand 
over the fine grey at his temples, and 
smiled. He had beautiful teeth 

“I don’t understand,” I said 

It was a ruse,” he said, “hiding be- 
hind officialdom. I wanted to see you 
again.” The foolish cat-and-mouse ex- 
pression had left him. He looked at me 

I hope you don't mind. I hope I didn't 
ruin it.” 

I couldn't reply. I will say he did his 
best to be engaging. I did not return to 
the office at all. We walked. He knew a 
surprising amount about books. We never 
mentioned the accident. I had to laugh 
because we actually did go to the zoo 
He had a wry way of speaking and he 
compared the animals to various people 
in the police department. He was quite 
humorous. He was the kind of man wom- 
en turn around to look at. It was a lovely 
fall day. The leaves were bright red and 
orange. At dusk, just as we were leaving, 
he fell 

He sat there on the dew-wet grass 
looking surprised and hurt, like a child 
He turned to me Mary, I turned my 
damned ankle 

Pull up your trouser, Mac i said 
Let me have a look.’ 

It hurts, Mary 

I know. It’s awful. You wait here and 
I'll get somebody to give me some tape 
I'll bind it up for you.” He was trying 
not to show the pain. I ran up to the ad- 
ministration building. Everybody there 
was in a dither, but at last I forced them 
to tell me where the nearest doctor was 
I wanted simply to have a roll of tape. | 
have Red Cross training. But the doctor 
insisted on coming with me. He was 
frightfully slow. But I chivied him into 
hurrying and we arrived back breathless 

“He hopped up to the road,” an atten- 
dant said. “He took a taxi home. He said 
he didn’t want to spoil a perfect after- 
noon.” I felt terribly let down. “He said 
to tell you he'll call you,” the attendant 
added. I nodded. I tried to give the doctor 
something for his trouble but he wouldn't 
accept anything. I flagged a taxi 
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| Bh AS surprised to see Anne and 
mother eating when I arrived home 
I did noi show it. The food was tasteless 
Mother smiled at me. I could not tell 
whether she was trying to simulate gaiety 
or whether she was ill again. I didn’t say 
anything. Anne had her head down as 
usual, shoveling it in. “Sit up, Anne,” I 
said 

All right, sister.” She sat up and grin 
ned impudently. I looked at her 

Will you tell her,” mother said. “Or 
shall I, Anne? 

I put down my fork Tell me what? 
What is it?” I detest cheap secrecy 

Anne is going to get married,” mother 
said 

“What!” I had to steady myself 

“Bill asked me yesterday, Mary. This 
afternoon he gave me this.” She turned 
her hand over and I could see the tiny 
stone. I am sure it was a diamond. It 
was too small to be paste 

‘What for?” I pushed the horrible plate 
away. “Why? Asking you when your 
father wasn't cold in his grave. Horrible.” 

I love him, Mary.” 

The room reeled. “Anne, you can't.’ 
She was still grinning. | had to remain 
calm. “You can’t run off and leave your 
family, Anne.” I reached over and took 
her hand. She did not move it, but there 
was no answering pressure. “You owe 
that to your mother.” She still wore that 
smile. “It will kill your mother, Anne 
For heaven's sake, don’t throw yourself 
away.” And still she smiled. I stood up 
‘Anne, I won't let you.” 

“Try and stop me, Mary.” 

“You're crazy. You can’t waste your- 
self on William. He isn't right for you 
He’s nothing. You can do better. Stay 
here. Wait a bit. He should have died 
too.” 

She was on her feet. “You're insane.” 

Mother just sat there. “He isn’t right 
for you,” I screamed. “Any more than 
father was for mother. There’s a new 
chance now. Don’t you see that? Don't 
either of you see that? We're all together 
now. We've got to stay that way.” 

“Mary, Anne loves him,” mother said 

I turned to her. “Is that any reason? 
He will wreck her life. You ought to 
know it. Arabia, Venezuela, Mexico. You 
can't live in those places. Anne, please.” 

‘I've made up my mind, Mary.” 

I felt the chair come up, hard. I put 
my elbows on the table. It wasn’t pos- 
sible Anne knew what marriage was 
like. She couldn't have thought it all over 
seriously. She didn’t Know what she was 
doing. She would be tortured, humiliated 
deserted. What if she got sick in some 
foreign place? What if William were in- 
jured? 

I stared at Anne. I felt the tears come 
up. I kept thinking about the way Mac’s 
face looked when he fell. i was bitterly 
ashamed. “Annie.” 

She came around the table. “It’s all 
right, Mary.” She put her hand on my 
arm. She loved him. She loved William? 

I threw her arm away and pushed 
back my chair. Nobody was going to pity 
me. “Go ahead, then. Go to China. I 
don’t give a damn.” I grabbed my coat 
in the hall and slammed the door behind 
me 

The night streaked by in tears of neon 
I did not think of anything. The address 
on the card Mac had given me was an 
apartment on Yonge Street. It had a 
buzzer and a house telephone. I waited 
until his answering signal came. The 
mouthpiece said: “Who is it? 

“Mary, Mac. I’ve got to see you.” 

‘Come on up.” The buzzer sounded 
again and the door clicked open. | went 
up the stairs. He opened his door. The 
gauze looked almost too clean on his 
ankle. I stopped in the doorway. It was 
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The door closed behind 


be hard to open again. 


a very bachelor dwelling. There was a 
day couch on one side and a bureau on 
the other. On the far desk 
piled with papers. The desk lamp was on 


The room was too small. I felt suddenly 


wall was a 


him, almost embarrass 


McVer- 


constrained with 


ed. “How 


ney 


is the ankle, Inspector 


It's coming along fine, Mary. Won't 
you come in?” 
“All right 


door closed behind me 
again I 


Just for a moment.” The 
as though it would 
had an uncom 
trapped. He 


down. I kept 


be hard to open 


fortable feeling of being 


pointed to a chair and I sat 
my gloves on 

“I'm sorry I ran off 
want to spoil a 

Yes 

Can I offer 

“wa” 

He nodded ind 
worn armchair. | 


Mary I 


afternoon.” 


didn’t 
fine 
you a drink, Mary?” 

hobbled across to a 
watched his ankle. He 
and lit himself a cigarette. I 
folded and unfolded my hands. He smok 


sat down 


ed quietly. He ran his hand over the hair 


at his temples. “I haven't laughed like 
that in a long time, Mary.” He looked at 
me You should smile more. It’s | 
coming.” 

Mac, I would like that drink 


He nodded again and set his cigarette 


in an ash tray and limped across the 
room to a closet kitchenett | heard 
him rattling ice. There were designs of 


Greek urns in his wallpaper 


ed sixty-five of them when he came out 
I didn’t want to let myself think. H 
handed me the cold glass. I sipped it. He 


sat down again 
Oh, Mac 


my eyes with my glove. My 


I shook my head and wipe 


y strong 
Yes, Mary? 
My sister is 


swallowed the rest 


You should be glad. He’s a nice bo 
But I know you love your f ) 
together.” He hunched his shoulders 
that familiar way my father had. I want 
ed suddenly to tell Mac everythin 

I don’t Know what to do. Suppose a 
person tries to do something I moistet 
-d my lips, “for his family It was 


ribly warm in his 


pose then his family I 1ed 
ound on the table doesn’t apprec 
ite.” It made a rin Suppose the perso 


didn’t really realize, Mac.” 


Yes Marv? His ton Wa Xact 


Can I have another drink, Mac 
He got up, intense cor 
his face. I sat up. The bot 





tom 


went out of everything. Mac was 
not limping now. He went into the kit 
chenette. | pulled open the door and rat 


the stairs. He did not call after me 


down 


| BEGAN to work incessant hours at 
the bindery. I was glad of the occup 

tion, and it was necessary Somethin 
had gone out of my work. I was cl . 
with the Philadelphia binding. | dor 

know how it happened but | had to take 
the whole thing down to base and start 


ove! | even had difficulty with such 


apprentice jobs as hand stitching 
touching. I did not want to touch my 


chemicals, and when I did I 


Kept forget- 
ting all the formulae 

Mother stood up for Anne in a dreary 
little civil ceremony and helped her move 
into a doubtless equally dreary apartment 


in one of the new suburbs. I didn’t have 
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me, as though it would 
Suddenly I felt trapped 


time to be there. Mother and I did not 
talk about it. I tried times 
to make her lie down 
flatly refused. She drank a glass of brandy 
ind I went back to the bindery. I began 
night 


a couple of 


and rest but she 


staying there all a couple of time 
a week 
called again I 


McVerney 
I did not have the time 


Inspector 
told my secretary 
A day or so later he called 


hand opening 


to talk to him 
again. He had cut his 
can of something. I was no longer quite 
about his 


had lied to me 
sounded in pain. I was *%0 


so sure he 
inkle and he 
busy to go to him 


treating it. He 


so I gave him minute 


directions for was gravely 


and most pleasantly, appreciative over the 
Miss Keene 
Cross wanted to see me 


Mac 
Sit down 


phone interrupted us. Mr 


I said good-by to 
downstairs 


Mary he 


grimaced 


and went 
How do 


These repetition 


said 
you feel?” | 


were awfully tiresome. He turned around 


in his chair and brought a small woode 
box over to his desk. He opened the lid 
and took out a very heavy parchment 
envelope. From the envelope he took 
volume The cover were steel plat 
There were four thumbscrews at the co 
ners. He loosened them and passed 
to me Take lOOk Mary. S I oO 
think 
I removed the thumbscrews and took 
off the top plat It was very excitin 
There were about a dozen sheets, al 
superb vellum, every Latin letter a n 
\ I knew them at once. N yf tl 
Scrip | ocked le rats) 
orld. Inferno. ¢ ito | In t [ iw 
of th ol morta if | found 1€ 
loom ood y Dan It v 
e fame py oft Divina Comn 
cent 1 in the of Vesn 
A bbe Priceless work. Every p had 
n the VOrK O \ SOT 1k ) 
monk had given | ife to Ut | 
cold as I looked at the r ec 1d i 
dalism that marred thes ovely pa 
Ihe lettering had been blurred no 
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ture. The binding was totally rotten 
Some of the pages had been deliberately 
torn. 

“They say it isn’t possible to restore 
it,” Mr. Cross said. “Dumier, in Paris, 
tried it.” 


Yes, I could tell his clumsy efforts. The 
edges hardly. matched, fairly hammered 
together. The replacement joining was so 
obvious it was a brutal joke. Dumier was 
world-famous, but any workman who 
could treat this manuscript in such a man- 
ver had no soul. I couldn't speak. I felt 
ke a great surgeon who at last finds a 
ase to challenge all his will. I loved this 
1anuscript 
1 told them that naturally we couldn't 
arantee the work. I wasn’t even certain 
would want to try. Its a beautifu 
hing, though, isn't it? What do you think 
Mary? 
I held it to me At last I found voice 


But it wasn't my voice. Nothing in my 


ife had equalled this. I would heal this 
ork of art. | could do it Yo uaran 
| ud J t 1V ne ne Allway 

ore vith the simple jo the iV 
the impic that iced m 1 had 

) nNane worse I orde » pro T 


iS LOOKIN t it ne ! I 
7" firr orld th ould 
lo oration h t ( d n 
h-priced jobs i 1ce. But I did 
ot care about any of that. To re it 
wounds, to show the 1Onk nad ot 
ibored in vain, to be the greatest restorer 
of them al That wa n victo 


I took it to my office, 1 

‘le and looked at it. I cl ! y pa 
eadied my chen } lied 
upplies of v im. I was 


Miss Keene. Nothing is to di 
I understand, Miss Creft 


] ocked my door Never betlore had 
| really worked Abruptly it wa ight. 
nd then it was mornin igain. | had 
them bring me a sandwich and went back 
to work. It was night again. We had no 
vellum of omparaDdie quality | had to 


emery our finest grade issue thinness 
I had to imagine, to invent inks. I had 
to almost envision the chemicals to make 
those inks. | removed Dumier’s crude 
work. I could only guess at the conditions 
which this priceless treasure had under- 
one in half a millennium. I had to de 
gn my own brushes. I spent hours over 
the microscope, looking for a hint olf 


iin. It was night. It was morning. It 


night. The sandwiches piled up. I 
had little time for them. The crispness of 


the vellum indicated it had been stored 


where it was cold. I refrigerated to trace 
the grain. I turned off all my radiators 
Miss Keene brought me hot coffee and 
ruined twelve hours work with its steam 
Even the alphabetic letters were a uniqu 
lesign. I traced them out a hundred 
times to gain proficiency. Mother tried to 


call me until I had them disconnect the 
phone. I pressed in my restoration. It 
failed. I took it all apart and started 
again. I aged, I baked, I refrigerated. | 
tried countless formulae. A week. Two 


weeks. Then done 


I tried, I really tried to let mt go. I sa 


or hours looking at it. If there had been 
someone there, perhaps I might have left 
it alone. But the bindery was deserted 
There was grey light outside. Dusk of 
lawn, I don't know which. It was such 
beautiful thing. My eyes were swim 
ning in exhaustion. I began to cry 
cause I knew I couldn't help it. I tore 


one of the pages, then matched it up 


igain flawlessly. I took, at last, my light 
t tracing ink, diluted a hundred time 
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in water, and carefully wrote TOP. You ought to ask what day it oes to Ro The § es SO I 
They tell me I collapsed You've been here two weeks.” | sat up or-other has voted yo nedal. They 
He put his gentle hand on my shoulde want you to lecture. Cro up to hi 
\ CVERNEY was the first to see me and I lay back | was worried, Mary ea ! earned biblhopt nd j 
1 He brought roses. | could not look We looked a long time at each othe Atlantic telephone 
at them ‘This is the second time I've Mac turned away Cross was beside hin Ihey neve uessed. | | 
used my badge to see you,” he said. “Only self with guilt for what he let vou do to oO of th est exp 1 the w | 
relatives are supposed to get in.’ yourself. He said to tell you it i le that one id 
“I have so few relatives left,” I said piece cK ! t. My 
The hospital white that surrounded me 1 saved it the I co i] 
was terribly cold. He made it seem warm to remember. H wdded. | 
Your mother’s coming later That poor o yk. I 
So soon, Mac?” He looked at me M v« 


What time is it It h p 
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Mary. Just let me leave this bef 
I » | can’t afford your kind of book 


yu might get some fun out of tt 
He put a small volume on the bed t 
For an instant his hand touched 
i come back And then he was aX 


I ta 1 at the DOOK My f 
ched 4 simple DOOK Fron Mac 


i 1 Greek i fa 10Z¢€ 
r guage I read Ct ce E 
i ¢ c. I've spent ye x S 
i the infur ng nuances of the H 
D | t book | alw 
woks. I g self over o 
i sobbed 
Ma 
| ylled o ih nked I y 
k outside. I must have slept. I lo« 
Mac book agai I w ‘ 
( Mothe 
] go 4, iI ) ke. M 
Go \ She 1ed O 
p. | glare | e W 
1 you go awa 
They s ou didn't want to 
I 1, during the de ) 
) atec ne You don't e e Kk 
Ma 
I looked er. She looked tired. O 
‘ i Of course I ( 
Mother. When you called so muct 
le I had to disconnec e phon 
I have bee crazy woman. S 
1, please I watched her. She w 
k is e I fe nott g ( 
\ e S e She id W i e 


ing a television. He’s had a wonderfu 


offer from a construction firm in Vene 


ruela for next year. They're very excite 


about ‘it and I think they ought to oO 
Dont you? I didn't say iytni 
thought of Anne in Venezuela. Just 
It did not impress me one w ) 
And | stopped the p M 
I ) 0 ghtened d in th time 
| I ply torgo i 
veek witho them. I don 
iff ? M What do vo hink DB) 
oO k | should star h € 


d ee ‘ 
ch I » think OU t Inspec 
McVern ougt ne a book l 
W odd ig not said. “H 
yuld know ou have more tha eno 
( uur work. Wt k 1 « 
OO k 
I do know I was annoyed OOk 
Ook in my hands. He had mark 
) Do people ust il Ive oO 
tO SICK people ” It was light verse 
Mary. how do you feel? 
I feel all right Then Mac, too, was 
gone. They were all gone 
I have some news for you. Mat I 


ope you wont mind too much 


I won't mind, Mother.” I felt dea 


C i 
Dick and Caroline had a partner 
And Mac had spoken to me as having 


patience. He had played his game to per 
fection. I was filled with bitterness. I 
meant nothing to Mac. It was only a rou 
tine police assignment. “He came, during 
the time you were working, to discuss a 
settlement of your father’s share of the 
leather business. We had tea.” 

Mother, haven't we taken enough? 
Let him keep father’s share of the busi 
ness. We don't have to reach into father’s 
grave to skin him again 

She stared at me | already told him 
that, Mary.’ 

You did = 

She nodded. “Mary, he wants to take 
me out for cocktails and dinner. He is 
unmarried, Mary. He seems to find me 
attractive.” Mother held her breath 
“Mary. Do you mind terribly? 


, Suddenly’, i loved her very much 
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You are attractive,” | said. “Is he nice?” 
She sat on the edge of the bed. “He is 
rice, Mary.” Mother took my hand. “We 
xoth like autumn. Neither of us are in 
springtime any ionger. It is relaxed and 
seaceful. You're not angry, Mary?” 

I'm not angry.” 

Mary, you've been everything to me. 
| know what you've given up for me.” 

‘Mother, please, please don’t.” 

‘You've taken care of me, watched 
»ver me, protected me. What do you 
hink I should wear, Mary?” 

“You've got to make up your own 
nind, Mother.” 

I suppose I should wear the blue 
shouldn’t I?” 

‘Burn your blue dress.” 

Mary, you're crying. I’ve never seen 
ou cry. Is something wrong, dear? 
Should I really burn it? Don’t you like it 
inymore?” 

I hate it.” 

We faced each other across the bed- 
covers. It was a long time until mothe! 
tood up. She rose slowly, seeming taller 
ind taller in the dim light of the lamp. I 
seemed to drop away under her. She 
opened her mouth to speak and then 
losed it again. 

‘Keep covered up, Mary.” She leaned 
over me and pulled the covers up over 
ny shoulders. “And be sure to drink 
our juice.” 

Yes, Mother.” 

She smiled down at me and then turn- 
ed off the light. The room was dark ex- 
cept for a red-and-blue reflection from 
the neon down the street. “I'll come back 
tomorrow,” she said. “Maybe I'll bring 
him. Be a good girl, Mary. Try to get 
some sleep.” She closed the door softly 
yehind her. 


TWYHE neon reflection sprang to life. 

Then it went dark. It lived. Then it 
was dead. It flashed, vibrant for an in- 
stant. Then there was nothing. I looked 
iway from it. There seemed brilliant 
promise in those colors, but it Was never 
fulfilled. 

My father had never let mother alone 
There was nobody home, ever, except 
the baby, Anne. I had read in the attic 
intil the red lights and the blue lights 
came into my eyes and I couldn't see any- 
nore. I was horribly ugly. I had no 
friends. Boys laughed. It was all the fault 
xf my teeth. Only mother understood 
She had been ug 

1 rolled over on my side. The sheets 


y, too. 


twisted under me. I was sweating. The 
1e0on went on, off. Life, death. I had kill- 
ed them 

If a person came back from a dance 
actually ill because nobody had asked her 
to dance, my father grinned up from his 
00k and said It will go better next 
ime That is the sort he was. He was 
vever sick. He said if you were honest 
ind kept trying you'd succeed. But you 
couldn't succeed if your teeth were crook- 
ed. It wasn’t my fault he and mother had 
10 money for braces. It was up to him 
to get money. Anne was born with lovely 
teeth like his. From the time she was a 
child she was surrounded by beaux. At 
eighteen it was too late for me. All the 
wher girls had stopped wearing braces 
And I refused to let my father buy me 
forgiveness. | wanted my teeth to re 
nind him always that he’d made me fail 
Mother understood. Mother knew the 
igony it was when they wouldn't ask you 
to dance. But mother had no time to talk 
o me. She was always with him 

I sat up. My forehead was wet. I reach- 
ed out for the glass of juice on the bed 
table. It wasn’t cold anymore. I pounded 
ny pillow and lay back again 

All the girls my age were boy-crazy 
then. They didn’t want me around be- 
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cause | hated boys. I decided to become the books I loved. Because of him Mo ’ ck. He 
an archaeologist. There were wonderful Sometimes mother and | would talk er to t sick, to hav ) 
times in the attic with my own books, But then she would have to go. My father We were to 
not his kind of books. I went to the Land liked social life. Cocktail parties were ved ud we talked. § i 
of Oz and to Egypt and to faraway good for business. They wer Wal I knew ' ot W ough to 
places. It was all sunshine and you could laughing together when they ca oO } And 
20 Swimming every day. Everything you I believed he'd made her drink on 1 ‘ hoo 1 got ( ) to b 
said came out clever and all the boys pose, to take even her away fro ook 
laughed and laughed I used to steal and smash the bo om And fo I ih i 

I thought he’d be angry when he found their liquor bine | ) | } 
my secret reading place, but he approved I pushed the bedcove lw I wked « 
I never read any book for pleasure again drenched. I couldn't drive it out of my Tt t wet No 
I despised those dreams of exotic foreign mind. The neon went off t k the I ts \ id | 
places. I spent my life trying to destroy rave I 1 of y 

- 
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ternal sanitary protection here is m 
binding belt-pin-pad harness no sug 
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insert. When in place, wearer can’t even 
feel it! Tampax is easy t lispose of, 
ror and its simple to carry even as 
much as a month's supply tn your purse 


Is it any wonder that millions of women 


1 billions of Tampax 


have usec 

Today, get Tampax! Try it this very 

month and enjoy new poise ' New assur 

ince! New freedom! Tampax ts available 
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in 3 absorbencies Regular Super Junior. 
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back the seasons. Every act of time is 
irrevocable 

I had killed him because my hatred 
deprived me of a dream world of book 
I had killed him so I could keep m 
mother. I had killed him out of the tor 
ture of adolescence. And for that I had 
to kill myself 

I put on my clothes and my coat. I 
put Mac’s book in my pocket. The cor 
ridor was empty It was late. The hospital 
was vast. | walked down the hall and 
around the corner and into a different 
wing. I pressed the button for the ele 
vator. Nobody came. The elevator opera 
tor slid back the doors. He did not recog 
nize me as a patient At the ground floor 
I walked past the night attendant. Hi 
looked up but did not inything 

Ihe rain was cold. A taxi started to 
pull up from the stand but I shook my 
head. I pulled up my collar and walked 
away from the entrance. It was a different 
loronto, a world I had never known 
here, in the thousands of lighted win 
dows, were adolescent daughters growing 
up, suffering tears at dances, alone in 
their misery in a callous-seeming adult 
world. But most of them living, too, until 
inother dance There were people by 
those lights, reading books, not for ven 
geance, but for enjoyment. Somewhere 
years back I had lost all that It wa 
beyond recapture now 

I crossed the wet streets, walking south 
I started to shiver from the cold. I tried 
to make myself stop it. At last I reached 
the lakeshore. I could see the lights of 
the islands and the ferry 
eager to tnake a go of life; altruistic 


Carrying men 


to 


proud men, perhaps too ambitious 
spare that extra hour to get to know the 
families they worked so hard for | 
looked at the deep dark water. I thought 
| heard a step behind me I looked 
iround. There was no one there 

Still searching the dark, my eye caught 
a light. It looked like a tiny restaurant 
It seems absurd, but a cup of coffee 
sounded heavenly 1 had left my purse 


behind but there was sufficient change 


in my pockets. I looked again at the 
lake There was plenty of time for 
suicide. There was all night. I started to 


walk away 

It was not a restaurant but a drug 
store 4 dozen people sat around the 
counte!r truck drivers, elevator opera- 
tors, seamen. Past the telephone booth 
a young couple looked into each other's 
eyes as | went by. | so much wanted to 
tell them not to despair. My own des- 
pair ached to leave some decent act 
behind me. They did not look up and 
| seated myself in the end booth I 
took off my wet coat and ordered coffee 
Mac’s book was still dry. I wished the 


drugstore sold alcohol 


NSANITY Of course I was insane 

But what kind of mind could do a 
thing like that? My hand trembled and 
the coffee spilled. I turned my _ head 
to the wall. I cried. I cried all the years 
and years of tears I had so long kept 
inside me. | did not know that one could 


cry like that he immensity of my guilt 


welled up in me. There was no end to 
it. | wanted it to torture me Perhaps 
suicide was too simple for me. But I 
could think of nothing else to do I'm 


sorry,” I kept whispering to myself. “Oh, 
God, Pm sorry 

1 laid down all my change and put 
ny coat back on. The two lovers did 
not look up. They had to plan their 
good life together, like Anne and Wil- 
lam. I walked past them 

Suddenly | drew back in panic. The 
man in the phone booth was Detective 
Sergeant Case. I looked wildly around, 


expecting to see policemen at the door 





I stood on the brink, my fists clenched, I would do it. I braced my 


self to go. Then behind me footsteps I must have screamed 


But there was no one. Case was facin: 
toward the back wall, talking into th 
mouthpiece His head leaned against 
the wall. He looked tired, poor devil. I 
held my face away and slipped quick! 
past. He had not seen me 

Ihe lake shore was dark again. | took 
off my coat and wrapped it well around 
Mac’s poetry book. The water would be 
cold. | could not help but shiver It 
was a horrible kind of death. I could 
not look at the black water 1 could 
not force my feet toward it. I stood on 
the brink, my fists clenched. I would do 
it. | would. IT must back off, and run 
Then I would be in it. and finished. | 
made myself walk back I sucked in 
my breath and braced myself to go 

Footsteps. Running. | whirled. “Mac! 
I must have screamed it 

“| thought you were going to let me 
know, next time you took a walk.’ 

I gaped at him. If he had said any 
thing else. I could still have tried for 
death. But some final thing seemec 


to 
give way inside me. “Oh. Mac Mac 
Mac Mac.” 

‘It’s all right, Mary He put an arm 
around my shoulders 

“Mac, I tried.” 

‘Never mind it now Let's get you 
back to bed He picked up my coat 
and put it around my shoulders 

All right.” 


me to where a blue sedan stood waiting 


He took my arm and led 
It did not have any police markings 
Mac opened the door for me. Sergeant 
Case was at the wheel. I tried to smile 
at him 

Hello, Miss Creft His voice was 
very gentle 

Mac got in and shut the door. | watch 
ed the windshield wipers going back and 
, 


forth. Very soon we were at the hospital 


again. | was shivering constantly, and 
my teeth were chattering. But it was 
not from cold. I knew now what I had 
to do 

Mac spoke a long time with the night 
attendant We took a different elevator 
from the one that had been mine. to a 
different floor. It was a pleasant room 
quite like my other one The nurses 


looked the same but there were more 
men in white suits in the corridors. One 
of them closed the door behind him 
leaving Mac and me alone. I nodded 
‘Don't try running off again Mac 
said This wet weather is bad for you 


| won't.” [| said. | knew I couldn't 





Mac, will you ask them to let me have 
a telephone? May I call you in a few 
days? I'm not quite ready yet. You've 
been wonderful to me I looked at the 
floor. “I'm truly glad you didn't really 
hurt your ankle, Mac. 

“You'll have your telephone His ’ 
eves were filmed. “Call me any time yor “j 
want to. Mary. I'm sorry | had 


to tie to 


you. 

“It's all right. Good night, Mac 

He took my two hands, for just a mo 
ment, in his. I felt a world of strengtl 
oO 


come into me. I was very grateful 
him. “Good night, Mary.” Then he v 
vone 

1 got undressed and put my clothes 
away, and pulled down the covers. The 
was no neon reflection on this side o 


the building 





The window was coveres 


with wire mesh 


b SOON as they brought my t 
LA phone, I put in my call to Londo 


The girl at the switchboard spoke wit 
someone and | waited. Then she tool 
the number and I heard the trans-Atlant 
operator The volume was light at tl 
hour, and in ten minutes I was throug! 
Our agent had gone home, of course 

finally caught him there, in Tottenham 
He is a kind man, but I could not bud 


him out at such an hour It seems 





thous everything must wait until th 
normal nine to five 
I know the whereabouts right eno / 
Miss Creft,” he said But the marke 
tight. You might have to go to fiftec 
hundred. Charge to the firm as usua 
Pay anything you have to. | want 
shipped tomorrow. And charge to me 
He laughed I knew you'd start co 
lecting at the last. And congratulation 
on your restoration of the Vesney Abbx 
Dante t's scheduled for display here 
June. Very well, you'll have the ott 
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Canada’s LORNE GREENE internationally famous star 


“drama . colour a wonderful world 
of sound” says Lorne Greene on 
discovering the perfection that is Philip 

the magnificence of Philips Novo-Soni 
high fidelity instruments releases the glory 


of great music im all its living brillianes 
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’ ’ to demonstrate Philips Novo-Sonic. the 


finest reproducing ystem ever 
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To People 


who want to write 


but can’t get started 


have that constant urge 
t but fear that a beginner hasr 
chance? Ther isten to what 
edito iid on th ubject 


rhere is more room for newcomer 


Ss 


in the writing field today than ever 


before Some of the 
writing men and women have pass 


ed from the scene. 


greatest of 


Who will take 


their places? Fame, riches and the 
happiness of achievement await the 


new men and women of power.” 
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ooh Shame to purchase at the mo- 
ment, however 

That’s the way I want it,” I said 
I hung up the receiver 

I picked up Mac's book 
the pages with my 
read it 


smoothing 
palm. I began to 
I had forgotten the joy of read- 
ing. I hated to put it down. I thought 
about Anne and William in Venezuela 
| thought about mother drinking and din 
ing with dad’s partner in New York. Du 
mier was not at home. I left a message 
tor him to call as soon as he came back 
He called me in an hour. He did not 


everse the charges 


dont know why I should permit 
you to gloat at my expense he said 
But proceed My 
th Dante wa 
our work 
ork as a restorer for Dumier’s 

Hav them 


pag I 1d And compare it with 


attempt at restoring 
butchery compared to 
What would you consider to 


fluoroscope the = sixth 


M dear Mi Creft, it is not neces 


Already tl xperts ar swearin 

that ou i! wot contemporary They 

th work must have been truly 

lo ix hundred year igo, and on th 

fsam \Ip Fluoro cop Do vou think 
Dumier is made of money 

\ favor. I'll pay you for it. Plea 

end a duplicat report to Inspector 


Toronto Police 


I don't know why His voice wa 


ime \ Ve well As you wish And 


) | emit the expense within ten 
| on receipt of notice? 

Personally I said This charged 
J eal And thanks Dumi You re 
I He started to say something gal 
int, but I had hung up. I went to sleey 


fie BOOK I had purchased came 
Thursday ind | called Ma 


1 waited | looked at it again It had 
n five years since I had 1 my fo 
rery The vellum was like velvet The 
rd \ hand-lockstitched. I mem 
) I had en aged the beeswax it 
h 1 ow rubbed with Th ingle 
p i he illustrated letter leads wer 


ill mung I flipped over pages and 


worked out th doub!l acrostic that 
pelled my name | started to laugh 
There was a knock on the door 


Well, Mar He had a 


bunch of 


roses outside 


will vou? | don’t like them anymore 

All right He took them away 
ind then came bach He sank in_ the 
visitors chair in the corner He had 
ot taken off | coat. He buried his 
fac n his hands for a second, then 
ooked up l ot h report vou as} 
them to send from Paris.” He pulled out 

( ielop overed with green 
tamp 

Th fo 1 th | had made and 
n | I idditiona tear? 

Y Mac said. His voice was dull 
They don't werstand. It can’t detract 
om o resto on, but they dont 

ANNOY Wi ou le t I itely tore that one 
Pp \ ul rself 

You know don oO Mac? 

Not quite everythin Maybe I never 
will. But enougt You must have loved 
oO ) ve ch 

| nodded I know that now Des 


perate to emulate him. And 


jealous of his affection for anything or 


insanely 


inybody but me. Was all your kindness 


just a job to yo Mac 
He shook his head, miserably No 
It was it first. It seemed the best way 


to handle it since | look like your father 
I don't feel wholly professional about it 


any longer 


ent Tf 


catalogues list it 


octavo, by Camiu del Serte. It 


! ~ id | nave VOINL way pres 
or you.’ I gav it to him The 
as a fourteenth-century 


worth 


thirteen hundred British pounds. It’s a 








ar to do it 
We sat without peakin iO long 
ime At last | d I'm sc 1, Mac 
There if m when I despise the 
iW 
Mac, have you ever seen it He look 
1 up | mean th OV Does it 
hurt? 
You'll go to Penetanguishene 
I sat up That fo he 
insane 
That one of ifS uses 
I can't stand it. Mac, I want to die 
It's only justice Make then n 1h 
I'm sorry, Mar But you've been 
ticketed a i ment C fo on 
ime It tn 
I sank bach Th t horror ¢ 
wept ove I lo omt oO 
’ p ip ifet | j 
insane. Was I Il ins Ho oO 
tk Wh is tt lividin 


My most memorable meal: No. 


ry to kill myself again | whi 
| don't think so,” he said 
why I took the responsibility for 
you go free so long.” I hoped you'd 
a start at working it out yourself 
have a responsibility now.” he jer} 
head, “to your father and his wif 
He closed his eyes 
Perhaps one da 


be to me 


take a long time 
jet you go, under the supervision 
esponsible person for the rest 
life 

Will you come and see me, Ma 

Yes dear.’ 

Then I think I can stand it.’ 

Mary? I'll have 

sistant bring in his notebook 


He got up, the 


Are you ready 


I'm ready. Mac 


ry coat rumpled on his shoulders 


ime over and pressed my hand and 


went to the door Mac?” 
He turned. The light 

ridor shone clearly on his face 
if Mary? 


You dont look like my fathe 


from the 


1O 


Well, thats it he said I 


~~ 
~~ 





Vorlev Callaghan 


tells about 





\ three-hour steak with Thomas Wolfe 





hor n ls for the food tl 
The food I 

vonderful, but the meal ns to 

tick in the mind because of s« 

one who w i ¢ ) y i Oo 

tl i is eal I 

some steaks | i { oma 

Wolfe; but here again 1 i h 

man and the wa n I leah 

+} l, 


lat made the occasion memora 
It was back in 1938 in New York 


when Wolfe w 


his fame as a novelist. One night 
Max Perkins, the famous edito 
who will alwavs be associated 


Wolfe, had taken me to meet hin 
We had had some 
Waldorf and 


drinks at the 


when we _ parted 


Wolfe said he would come and 
have lunch the next day il ny 
ipartmen in the old Madiso 


Hotel 


twelve oclock. for my wife and I 


Square 


had tickets for a matinee and 


Wolfe said he had an appointment 


ifter lunch 
My wife said to me, “Well, we 
ive him a steak. You cant go 
wrong on a Steak t man Ith 
ind sO W had some n 


Wolfe 
teaks 
Wolfe arrived promptly at twelve 


ind we sat right down. Wolfe was 


i huge, powerful, granite-like man 
with enormous appetites, and my 
wife watched with some trepidatior 
while he sank his knife into his 
steak and then tasted it. When his 
dark face lit up with a beautiful 


smile, we were relieved and satis 





! ld ttled down to o ne 
But Wolf V 10ot onl vy} 
Sl he had igantl low ¢ 
ords when he was _ interest 
Happily. o nhappily, he got 1 
re ted I d Det A n Ca nh D1 
rt nt housand vord Cal 
pourin ra) of him. Not that | 
¥ is! I taking dit ol tn ih ¥ 
lish; he was. The only trouble v 
hat | didnt seem to notice th 
I steak had got cold and tin 
was passing. I didn’t want to finis 


my steak and leave him stranded 
I was trying to go along with him 
bite. There was also a litt 

social problem. We had been given 
the theatre tickets by someone in 
the show who was bound to b 


wounded if we didn’t turn up 


Iwo hours had passed and Wolf 
hadnt finished his steak Finally 


my wite said idly that she had t 
dash up town and would be right 
”ack, maybe in time to have sor 

coffee with us. She returned at six 


It is true that Wolfe nd I ft 


pushed our chairs back from 

ible, but he had taken three hot 
with his steak and as soon as | 
aw my wife he said That was 
eautiful steak and he went rigl 
on talkin Of course, he had 


lot to say to the world 
At about seven he suddenly ask 
ed what time it was, then sak 
Good heavens, I'm supposed to be 
it Edna Ferber’s place for dinnet 
I've often wondered if she served 
him a steak and how long he took 


to eat it * 
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Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan—Mr. C. 

Fletcher, who commutes by car to 
and from his work at Libby Auto 
Service daily, says: “I have had a set of 
Suburbanites on my car for three and a 
half years. On my way to and from work, I 
have to negotiate two long, steep hills and I 
have yet to be stalled due to snowy or icy 
conditions. I have passed literally hundreds of 
other Moose Jaw motorists who have been 
stalled due to lack of traction.” 
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How busy men across the country 
keep their cars rolling on winter roads 





Quebec, Que. Mr. Edouard Grenie1 chains often caused damage to our cars and 
manager of Yellow Taxis Limited lost time for our drivers. Bu nce we started 
writes: “We have used Suburbanites fo: using Suburbanites, we have done away with 
ibout five years 3efore that, broken ill these troubles and no longe uy chail 





Toronto, Ontario—Mr. W. E. Waters, 
Sales Manager, writes: “I’ve done a 
lot of winter driving since my family 
= 7 took up skiing as a winter sport. One 
week-end, on the narrow snow-covered 
road from Huntsville to Limberlost Lodge, an 
oncoming car forced us into the ditch. But our 
Suburbanite tires got us out quite easily. Many 
times, my Goodyear Suburbanites have kept 
us rolling when cars with other tires were stuck 
in the snow or on hills.” 





Here’s why: Take a close look at that 

Suburbanite patented tread. See how it is 
broken up into separate staggered cleats 
There are 464 of them—each one with 4 
sharp, biting edges. And note how they’re 
set at angles to grab into the snow, much like 
a skier’s skis climbing a hill. The cleats are 


SUBURBANITE Winter Tires 
» GOODFSYEAR 


FOR CARS AND TRUCKS 


Suburbanite: Reg. T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Limited 
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Calgary, Alta.—Mr. J. R. Andrew in 
at employee of the Post Office Department 
pee It wasn’t until I actually put thes 

tires on and tried them that 1 knew—tow 
jobs, spinning wheels on icy roads, are a thing of 


My Suburbanites will be on 
from now on 


the past ind pushing 


every wintel!l 





Mr 
Commercial Photographer 

Suburbanites like this: “Doing construc 

takes the 

new developments around Winnipeg. Last 


Ron Ayer 


praises hi 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 





+) tion photography me into all 
winter was the toughest I’ve ever known for snow 


thank 
Suburbanites for getting me in and out ‘of 


and poor roads. I can my Goodyear 


these 


places with no loss of time. I use them year ’round 


because they are terrific in mud too.’ 


flexible—won’t clog up with snow—always 
ready to bite and grab hold. Quiet running 
on bare pavement, too. See your Goodyear 
dealer for Suburbanites, either tubeless or 


Also aval 


black or white wall 
1957 cars 


tube-type 
able in all sizes to fit 
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Scotch W hisky * 

especially when it’s ; 

“Black & White” ” 

This fine Scotch has 

asmooth mellow 

flavor and extra 

quality all its own. 

She Secret ts tn the Blending 
BLACKs WHITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
BUCHANAN’S 
« Distilled, blended 
punck Wt and bottled 
in Scotland 
Available in various bottle sizes 
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The stars of Bedaux’s wilderness ‘‘circus”’ 


[his is the strange troupe Charles Bedaux 
before striking into northern B. ¢ 


B. C.’s “champagne safari”’ 


ght) paraded in Edmonton 


(third from 1 


Trucks were finally abandoned. Trip cost $250,000 


continued from page 29 





to movement in factory operations. At 
an astonishing speed he became rich. By 
1920 he moved to New York where, 
eventually, he made his headquarters on 
the fifty-third floor of the Chrysler Build- 
ing. From an office done up in carved 
weathered oak to resemble a mediaeval 
monastery, he controlled time-study ex- 
perts in eighteen countries. 

Bedaux’s contacts with the Nazi hier- 
archy after World War One were at first 
clandestine and later, as World War Two 
loomed, flagrant. On visits to Germany 
in the Twenties he was frequently in the 
company of Maj.-General Karl E. Niko- 
las Haushofer, the mentor to Hitler in 
the writing of Mein Kampf 

Although Bedaux’s income was sup- 
posedly derived from industry he traveled 
endlessly in underdeveloped lands. In 
1926 and 1932 he made expeditions into 
the same remote regions of B.C. that 
he explored in 1934. In 1930 he drove 
ten thousand miles across North Africa 
from Mombasa on the Indian Ocean 
through _ the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Egypt. Libya, Algeria and Morocco, to 
Casablanca on the Atlantic. In 1937 he 
made journeys to India, Tibet and Per- 
sla 

Ordinary citizens in Canada knew little 
of Bedaux’s background when, early in 
1934, he began to prepare for his third 
trip into northern B.C. In contrast to the 
earlier expeditions this one was widely 
publicized 

In January Bedaux employed Austin 
Carson, a New York public-relations man 
io whip up press interest in the venture 
That same month he engaged Jack Bo- 
cock, an Edmonton geologist who now 
lives in South Africa, to accompany the 
expedition. Bocock received provincial 
sanction for the trip from the B.C. De- 
partment of Lands 

Bedaux intended to pass through 
seventy miles of country between the 
Muskwa River and Dease Lake which the 
Department of Lands had never bothered 
to map. Here was a chance to get the 
mapping done partly at Bedaux’s expense 
Iwo provincial geographers. E. C. W 
Lamarque, of Vancouver, and Frank ¢ 
Swannell, of Victoria, accompanied the 
expedition and the province contributed 
six hundred dollars. Bocock also engaged 
a third surveyor, A. H. Phipps, and a 
radio operator, Bruce McCallum 

The main party gathered in Edmonton 
early in July. The Canadians found Be- 
daux in a luxurious Macdonald Hotel 
suite with a polyglot entourage. This in- 


cluded Fern, his wife; Josefina Daly, his 
wife’s Spanish maid; Signora Bilonha 
Chiesa, a delicately built and enigmatic 
talian-Swiss woman who was described 


as “a renowned big-game hunter”; John 
Chisholm, a heavily mustached and aris 
tocratic-looking Scot who was the game 


steward at Bedaux’s French chateau 
Charles Balourdet, a lean French me 
chanic supplied by the Citroen company 
and Tommy Wilde, a cowboy from Rose 
Prairie in northern B.C., who had been 
hired as cook and ts today a construction 
man on the Alaska Highway. From New 
York the expedition was joined by Floyd 
D. Crosby, a movie cameraman who 
later made a name for himself in Holly 
wood as photographer of such films as 
High Noon. From Toronto, as Crosby’s 
assistant, came a youngster named Evan 
QO. Withrow. From Jasper, Alta., there 
was a professional alpine guide named 
J. A. Weiss 
° 


A pirate with a pack of dogs 


All except one geographer, Lamarque 
were to travel from Edmonton in the 
tractors. Lamarque, with Jack Stone, an 
Indian, and four packhorses, had already 
left Fort St. John to blaze the trail. Be 
daux had supplied him with a bundle of 
French tricolor flags to mark the route 

Lamarque was followed out of Fort St 
John by a party of six men and twenty 
horses whose task was to cut trails 
through trees for the tractors. This was 
led by a burly Englishman named Ed 
ward Reginald Geake, who always wore 
a piratical black-silk handkerchief tied 
around his head and kept at his heels 
pack of angry-looking dogs 

At Fort St. John about a dozen cow- 
boys and sixty-five packhorses were wait 
ing to join the tractor party. Jobs had 
been scarce and Bedaux was paying cow 
boys four dollars a day, about twice the 
going rate 

In Edmonton Bedaux acted like a movie 
star. He spent money lavishly entertain 
ing local bigwigs. In reply to question 
about the purpose of his expedition he 
talked about finding a northern outlet to 
the Pacific for the prairies; about the 
possibilities of prospecting for gold; about 
mounting big-game heads for a Paris 
museum; about testing the tractors for 
Citroen. Once he said: “I am just a nut 
who likes to do things first.” 

Every day the tractors, in gleamir 
white paint and nickel-plated accessories 
were taken on practice spins around the 
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ity by various members of the expedi 
ion. By July 5 the expedition had arous 
d as much excitement as a circus 

An oil-rich Arab sheik might have en 
ied the camp kit Bedaux loaded onto 
he tractors next day There were fire 
proof tents woven out of an asbestos 
fibre, folding aluminum tables, chairs 
xeds, baths, wash bowls and bush toilets 
ilver cutlery: crystal stemware: fancy 
French cooking pots: rugs, cushions, mos 
juito nets and serving trays. The victuals 
ncluded cases of champagne, still wines 
paté de foie gras, caviar and canned o1 
yottled French delicacies ranging from 
ruffles to chicken livers. The clothing for 
Bedaux, Chisholm and the women of the 
party included silk pyjamas, tropical 
veight shirts, cashmere sweaters, fur 
yarkas and quilted pants. For relaxation 
there were several hundred pounds of 
French literature, some of it decidedly 
spicy Each of the tractors sagged under 
i weight of more than eight thousand 
,oundS 

On July 6, after an 11 a.m. champagne 
reakfast, attended distinguished citi 
ens of Edmonton, t 


t 
he convoy ground up 
Jasper Avenue through cheering crowd 
ind camera flashbulbs, paused at Govern 
nent House to hear a farewell speech by 
Alberta’s leutenant - governor, William 
Legh Walsh, and squelched down into the 
nud of the unpaved highway that led 
north for five hundred and fifty miles to 
Fort St. John. With frequent stops to 
swill mud out of clogged tracks, the trac 
tors thrashed onward at an average speed 
of four miles an hour, the riders sleeping 
by night in wayside hotels, private homes 
ind sometimes in tents 

At the French-Canadian settlements of 
St Albert and Morinville inhabitants 
turned out waving tricolor flags and 
carrying banners inscribed “Bon Voyage 
ind “Vive Bedaux At Smokey River a 
lrunk, waving a whisky glass, tried un 
uccessfully to divert the convoy down 
i bush trail where, he said, two thousand 
people were waiting to hold a rodeo in 
Bedaux’s honor After discovering that 
this was a hoax Bedaux pressed on to 
Grande Prairie. Here, under a_ hastily 
rected welcome arch, the mayor express- 
-d the hope that from the expedition 
materialistic advantages will accrue.’ 

Breakdowns became more frequent as 
ain and wind lashed the caravan and 
rumbo mud threw off tracks, choked feed 
pipes and gummed up transmissions, dil- 
ferentials and brake drums. Bedaux be- 
gan to show flashes of caprice. At Tupper 
Creek, where the expedition bogged down 
for forty-eight hours, he flung himself 
inder a tractor and helped clean out the 
nud. On emerging he found Bill Murray, 
t young dental student who had got a 
ob on the expedition at the last moment, 
surrounded by admiring local girls. The 
virls giggled at Bedaux’s bedraggled ap- 
pearance. Bedaux fired Murray on the 
spot 

Swannell, the geographer, was quickly 
lisenchanted about the importance Be- 
faux placed on mapping. When one day 
Bedaux was persuaded to lighten loads 
he jettisoned not one ounce of his per- 
sonal kit. Instead Swannell was ordered 
to leave behind more than a hundred 
pounds of surveying equipment. Further- 
more Bedaux appropriated Swannell’s 
issistant, Phipps, as a major-domo to his 
own menage. On nights when the expedi- 
tion camped, Phipps was in charge of 
recting and furnishing the elaborate tents 
occupied by Bedaux and his wife, Signora 
Chiesa and the maid Josefina and the 
steward Chisholm 

On the twelfth day out, at Taylor Flats 
i few miles south of Fort St. John, the 
expedition halted for another two days 
Here a horseman brought a message from 
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" The wire read: 


\ TAKING NO CHANCES - COMING BY CNR 


EXCITED 


FOR SURE - LOVE - DICK 


The mood is festive 
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All across Canada, happy family 
reunions will be starting at 
CNR stations 


arrive safe and sound on the 


as love d ones 


Super Continental, Continental 
Ocean Limited and other 
great CNR “name” trains 


Why not join them! 


WHOLE FAMILY | 


WILL BE IN TIME TO HELP TRIM THE 











Best way to a Merry Christmas is to make your reservations early 
See your nearest Canadian National Representative, soon. 


In Fort St. John, Bedaux paid seventy 


ive dollar piece for a hundred head of 
hors Bert Bowes, the garage owner 
made him fifty galvanized tanks for pack 
ing gasoline After buying food, bridles 
pack saddles, blank ind other supplies 
in Fort St. John Bedaux spent between 
forty and fifty thousand dollar Bowe 
figured. It was a windfall for a small com 
nunity in the Depression. In gratitude 
Bows the president of the Board of 
Trade, threw a banquet for Bedaux and 
his party at the Fort Hotel 

Next morning, as the expedition pre 


pared to leave Bedaux distributed five 
and ten-dollar bills to men, women and 
children who took part in a farewell scens 
filmed by Crosby, the captive movie man 
The shooting occupied nearly two hours 
luring which nervous packhorses bucked 
off the unfamiliar gasoline tanks 

Just as the expedition got under way 
i band of Indians rode into town. Pre 
viously engaged by Bedaux to meet the 
expedition ten miles north of Fort St 
John, they had tired of waiting and had 
ridden in to seek him. Now there was 


another delay for more movies. At last 
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he tractors got going along a rough 
trail that led to Montney, the last village 
Over the objections of Balourdet, the Ci 
troen mechanic, Bedaux tried to force 
them across a deep stream. The first two 
tractors stuck in the middle and had to 
be winched out. Finally a log bridge wa 
built to get them across. That day the 
expedition covered eight miles 

Next day the tractors failed to climb a 
grassy slope and once more the laborious 
winching operations occupied many hours 
At the top of the slope the front wheels 
of one overloaded tractor splayed apart 
and it had to be ditched. A tree-cutting 
party had failed to cut low enough and 
the tractors were constantly jamming 
their axles against stumps. It took three 
days to cover the forty-two miles to 
Montney 

Iwo days out of Montney, Bedaux 
much to everybody's astonishment, fired 
Bruce McCallum, the radio operator, and 
sent him back under escort to Edmonton 
This left the expedition without any direct 
communication with civilization save by 
the couriers, who were sent back from 
time to time with Bedaux’s dispatches 
These were telegraphed to New York 
and Paris from Fort St. John 

The loss of the radio operator put sur 
veyor Swannell at a further disadvantage 
He was no longer able to get Greenwich 
ime signals for fixing positions and had 


to rely on chronometers 
Those crazy palefaces! 


The next four weeks saw an arduous 
struggle to drive the four Citroens across 
packhorse trails in wooded foothill coun 
try They were rafted across streams 
lowered down precipices by winch, haul 
ed out of muskeg and dragged through 
scrub. Crosby took movies constantly 
But the truth was not always dramatic 
enough for Bedaux and he wasted hours 
staging fake scenes for his movie cameras 

In one shot a tractor was shown racing 
over hard ground. Bocock and Swannell 
stood on the sidesteps, axes in hand, grim 
determination in their expressions. Neat 
a clump of scrub the tractor pulled up in 
a cloud of dust. Bocock and Swannell 
dashed forward and began hacking a trac 
tor trail through the trees. The scene 
repeated over and over again until Be 
daux was satisfied. was watched in be 
wilderment by a tribe of Beaver Indians 

After a day during which it took eight 
hours to cover one mile a second tractor 
was so beaten up it was abandoned. On 
Aug. I1, thirty-seven days out and 641 
miles from Edmonton, Bedaux decided to 
get rid of the remaining vehicles. He or 
dered all hands to help make anothe 
movie 

A rock bluff, 120 feet above the Half 
way River. was undermined. Two tractors 
were driven to the edge. which caved in 
As the cameras turned the drivers leaped 
clear and the loads of empty boxes scat 
tered like confetti down the gorge. The 
last tractor was placed on a raft and 
shoved off. Downstream a cliffside was 
plugged with dynamite. It was hoped that 
at a critical moment the explosives would 
collapse the cliff on top of the raft and 
tractor and submerge them. But the dyna 
mite failed to go off. The raft and tractor 
sailed safely downstream twenty miles 
and then grounded on a sandbar. Even 
tually the tractor was recovered by a 
rancher 

These scenes were reported by Bedaux 
as genuine accidents. In another dispatch 
circulated through his New York and 
Paris publicity men, Bedaux reported that 
Jim Blackman, one of the cowboys, was 
missing. Blackman was merely taking a 
rest at a nearby ranch, and soon rejoined 
the party. The drowning of a packhorse 
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during a swim across a stream was en- 
larged by Bedaux into an imaginary story 
ibout the drowning of a man 

With the tractors out of the way Be- 
daux bought thirty additional horses from 
Ed Westergaard, a rancher, and the ex- 
pedition continued in the saddle. Bedaux 
assumed a Prussian air of authority. All 
members had to 

{ux chevaux” or dismount on his order 

{ux pieds.” But he kept the men in good 
pirits by issuing every night several stiff 


mount at his cry of 


ts Of rum 
p with Geake’s trail-cutting party, and 


remain 


When the main party caught 


Bedaux decided they should now 
ogether, he split nine bottles of cham- 


pagne among about fifteen cowboys 


They drank it out of enamel mugs. In 


Fort St. John Bedaux had bought four 
hundred dollars’ worth of cigarettes and 
these were issued daily. For nonsmokers 
there was an issue of chewing gum 
Madame Bedaux and Signora Chiesa 


irely spoke to the men in the party. 


Phipps, who still works for the B.C. De- 
partment of Lands, recalls Signora 
Chiesa was especially uncommunicative 


As soon as camp was pitched she retired 
to her tent. She seemed to find the trip 
hard going. She didn't look like a big- 
ame hunter to me.” But Josefina, the 
maid, mingled cheerfully with the men 
One night they rigged up a 
ropes between trees and by tugging on the 


saddle on 


ropes gave her an imitation bronco ride 
She screamed with delight 

In the mornings the show was often 
At first the pack- 
ready at Six 


hard to get on the road 
were 
o'clock. Then they might 
loaded until Madame Bedaux and Signora 
Chiesa finished their toilets in the hands 
of Josefina. When the time was put back 
until ten o'clock the women were rarely 
Bedaux made no effort 


horses saddled and 


stand around 


ready before noon 
to hurry them 
Ihe country now was getting wilder, a 
hummocky land heavy in 
muskeg. Constant travel through mud af- 


flicted the horses with a disease known 


with valleys 


as hoof rot, and almost every day one, 
two or three had to be shot. Their bur- 
dens were distributed among the remain- 
der. Although much kit was dumped Be- 
daux wouldn't sacrifice any of his person 
al comforts. It took one horse to carry 
the women’s footwear and several more 
to carry the wines. One afternoon Bo 
cock insisted that the loads by lightened 
Bedaux agreed to jettison hundreds of 
rounds of ammunition. Instead of dump 
ing the boxes, however, he ordered the 
men to fire it off into the alr It took 
several. hours,” says Swannell. “It was 
the craziest scene you ever saw.” 

After crossing the Muskwa River on 
Aug. 31, the expedition entered unmap- 
ped country and Swannell was kept busy 
surveying. He was hampered by lack of 
instruments and the diversion of his as- 
sistant Phipps to Bedaux’s “court.” Even 
so he named Mount Bedaux after the 
leader and Lake Lombard after Madame 
Bedaux. 

Delays for 
Swannell heard a fierce crackling and on 
running out of his tent saw Bedaux had 
started a bush fire in the hope that the 
packhorses would stampede and make a 
thrilling movie shot. Swannell pointed out 
angrily that bush fires of that nature were 
against B.C. forest regulations and Be- 
daux reluctantly agreed to have it put 
out. The rest of the day was wasted as 
Bedaux waited for night. At night he 
succeeded in stampeding the horses by 
flares and a fusillade of rifle shots. 

When September snows were in the air 


movies continued. Once 
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As the horses fell sick they were shot and other horses staggered on 


Bedaux 


guide 


decided that 
must be 


Weiss, the alpine 
a quick 
Every day Weiss 


ready to make 
reconnaissance on skis 
had to ride with a pair of skis strapped 
to his pack, a highly uncomfortable a1 
rangement 
Balourdet, the 


while had been demoted 


French mechanic, mean 
Having lost hi 
tractors he was ordered to look after the 
blow to 


lanterns. He considered this a 
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Fifteen steps to Britain 


double-deck Stratocruiser is airborne 


Step up and there you are—that’s all 
the time it takes to reach the charm 
of Britain. British hospitality and 


manners greet you the moment you 


board one of the great airliners of 


British Overseas Airways Corporation. 


The change, the glamour of your trip 


abroad begins—even before the giant 


on its journey. You are in an atmos- 
phere as fascinatingly British as 


Britain itself. 


You may depart from either Montreal 
or New York, and return by the other 
route if you wish. Flights daily from 


both cities with a choice of two 
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To keep in touch with family, friends, business acquaintances, 
nothing can beat the personal touch of a long distance call. 
Your voice is the nicest present you can send on birthdays, 


anniversaries... and it costs much less than you think! 
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Montreal to Halifax......$1.40 
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station to station daily and all day Sunday. 
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To handle packhorses and direct his 
cowboys and guide ind at tl 


campfire 


wines. Among stuff dumped surreptitious- 
ly by the cowboys were whole cases ol 
canned food. blankets. cooking stoves and 
reels of movie film 

On Sept. 13 the expedition passe 
Whitewater i Hudson’s Bay 
Company trading post at the junction of 


the Fox and Findlay Rivers. Here Bedaux 


| 


through 


must have anticipated failure. Though he 
had intended originally to fly the party 
out of Telegraph Creek at the conclusion 
of the journey, he now sent two men 
down to the river to rent power boats and 
bring them up to Whitewater! 

Pushing on up the valley of the Fox 
the party reached the summit of its last 
Bedaux 
Much conster- 
wrote Swannell in his diary, “as 


great obstacle—the Sifton Pass 
decided to go no farther 
nation 
all here are for pushing on.’ 

During the night of Sept 


27, the last 
on the pass, the horses were tethered in 
sub-zero temperatures to prevent them 
from wandering in search of food. This 
cruel expedient took its toll There fol 
lowed a hurried nine days’ trek back to 
Whitewater with horses “playing out” and 


having to be shot every night 


Horses stranded to starve 


Movie shots of dead and exhausted 
horses were not gripping enough for Be 
daux. He staged another scene in which 
cowboys were pictured crawling along on 
their stomachs as if in the last throes of 
fatigue. While this was going on Lamar- 
que and the Indian Jack Stone reached 
the camp. They stared at the actors in 
amazement. Then Bedaux spotted them 
and decided to include them in the pic- 
ture. “Go back into the bush,” he cried 
“and come into the scene on your hands 
and knees.” 

When the expedition reached White- 
water it had left behind fifty dead horses 
The remaining eighty were turned | 


hmOoose 
Most died of starvation § the 


Lamarque refused 


following 
winter. The expedition embarked in the 
power boats and sailed down the Findlay 
River to Taylor Flats, near Fort St. John 
By water the party covered in thirteen 
days a journey that by land had taken 
fifty-nine days Much gear was left at 
Whitewater but Bedaux kept enough to 
equip his own boat with a tent and stove 


For the women, Chisholm and himself 





there were fur parkas and quilted pants 


The remainder of the party 
sweaters and cowboy pants. shivered in 
open boats. But when he was paying off 
the cowboys at Taylor Flats Bedaux shar 
ed among them rifles, binoculars, stoves 
saddles and 
backtracked up the trail and 
saddle packs 


Over the years that 


cameras Some cowboys 
recovered 
blankets, tents and food 
followed Bert 
Bowes recovered four of the tractors. One 


served his garage as a wrecker until a 


couple of years ago. Another was used all 
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A picnic for the western cowboys 


afari Charles Bedaux (left foreground) hired 


he plied them witl m and champa 


through World War Two as a tractor o 
1 ranch. Recently Bowes, with parts fron 
three tractors, reconstructed a four 
sent it to a Saskatoon museum 
Bowes was one of the last to profit 
From Taylor Flats 


to the railroad station at Pouce Coupe he 


from Bedaux’s trip 


conveyed all those members of the expe 
dition who were not remaining in Fort 
St. John 


personal kit that it took three trucks and 


Bedaux still carried so much 


two taxis At Pouce C oupe Bowes pre 
sented Bedaux with a bill for two hun 
dred dollars. Bedaux gave him two hun 
dred and fifty 

Bedaux entrained for 


Oct. 25 


Edmonton on 
There he was given an enthusi 
astic reception. A few days later he left 
with the women, Chisholm and Balourdet 
for New York 

Why had he undertaken the fantastic 
trip? Was it merely the whim of a rich 
eccentric or was there another reason? 
According to George Murray, publisher 
of the Alaska Highway News, “when Be 
daux’s Nazi sympathies became palpable 
people around here began to think there 
was something sinister about his so-called 
Sub-Arctic Expedition.” 

Looking back on it,” says Bert Bowes 
the man was obviously a spy.”.The firing 
of the radio operator, the fake movie 
making, the strategic importance of the 
route that later paralleled part of the 
Alaska Highway—all these details have 
a suspicious ring when looked at with the 
wisdom of hindsight. Some people claim 
that Geake, the English trail cutter, was 
actually a British Intelligence agent sent 
along to keep the expedition under obser- 
vation. Geake’s melodramatic end serves 
to heighten the aura of intrigue: he set 


off for Mexico in 1938 accompanied by 
a blind man to seek a lost gold mine and 
was murdered by unknown assailants 
But on the other hand there is no rea 
evidence that Bedaux was on anything 
more than an expensive joy ride. Swan 
nell, Lamarque and Phipps insist it wa 
nothing more than a publicity stunt for 
the time-study business. The RCMP offi 
cially denies any knowledge of spying 


The truth will probably never be 
known. Bedaux remained front-page new 
in the days that followed. He _ took 
I retreat Berchte 
gaden, conferred with Hjalmar Schacht 
the Nazis’ financial oracle, arranged 
tour for the Duke and Duchess of Wind 


sor through Germany, and almost su 


ouse near Hitler's 
1 


ceeded in sponsoring a second one acros 
the [ S. When war broke out Bedaux 
was in the forefront of negotiations be 


tween Pierre Laval, the chief of the Vichy 
French government, and the Germans 
His wartime activities caused his arrest 


and, in Miami 


cumbed to an overdose of a sedative he 


Florida, he finally suc 


had been using. Whatever secrets he had 


died with him. 
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i fc | You take the suburbs ... 1! don’t want them 
a“ 





yout half an acre smaller than the lawn 
iround the Parliament Buildings. | too 
had planted a kitchen garden. The build 
ers had assisted me by leveling the yard 
with about a hundred cubic feet of vel 
ow clay, which they had dumped on top 
of the wonderful black loam that had at- 
tracted me when the house was being 
built. I had two choices: sink a shaft be- 
side the back fence and mine my loam, 
or plant my vegetables in the clay and 
pray for a miracle 

I chose the latter course, and a miracle 
happened: the vegetables came up. Some- 
thing had gone wrong with their meta- 
bolic rate in the process, however. As 
soon as the tomatoes ripened, they 
burst. The turnips were the size of ra- 
dishes, the radishes suffered from a pitui- 
tary condition that gave them the dl- 
ameter of turnips and consistency of 
cannon balls, and the potatoes were too 
small for anything except making French 
fries for a midgets’ convention. When I 
figured out my gardening costs for the 
summer (price of seeds and tools, but not 
labor) | found that I had only lost thirty 
dollars over the store price of my crop 


ve allowed to give a bit of 


If | may 
gratuitous advice to the neophyte garden- 
er, it is this: don’t start a garden unless 
you are financially able to buy tools and 
gadgets for the rest of your life. Garden- 
ing is like buying a hi-ft set: it is not the 
original cost but the upkeep that sends 
you to the poorhouse. Before you know 


it you have put yourself in hock for 


’ 


more equipment than it takes to run a 


th 


Saskatchewan wheat farm, and the re- 


sults of your labor will range from a 
slipped disk to a bumper harvest of all 
the wrong kind of vegetables, such as 
enough lettuce to make chef's salads fo! 
the population of Montreal 

My friend walked over to the window 
and gazed out at the tangle of television 
antennas and the roofs of the houses on 
the next street. He said Sa yo used 
to live in the suburbs, didn't you? 

Yes, twice.” I told him My first 
suburban excursion lasted two years 
from 1946 to 1948. My second sentence 
a few years late! lasted nine months 
with time off for good behavior 

And you left the suburbs to OV 
back to this!” he exclaimed with a sneer 
reducing my high-rent apartment to a 
cold-water flat up an alley 

I knew he thought there was some 
ilterior in my coming back 
something dark and hidden in my pa 
such as a neighborhood scandal involving 
i female census taker, or having abscon 
ded with the take after the Queensway 
Gardens Outdoor Fun Frolic. Even if 
I told him the truth, I knew I could never 
turn him away from his big adventure 

Since World War II more than a mil 
lion Canadians have emigrated to subur 


bia. They have filled up the old subur 


and overflowed into new ones—some ol 
them advertised as being “only thirty 
miles from downtown”—the flowering 


of a mad architect’s nightmare that rivals 


the breeding habits of the amoeba: multi- 
plication by subdivision 

Today in some places, notably in 
Metropolitan Toronto, where I live, the 
suburban tail is wagging the urban dog, 
with as many people living on the out- 
skirts as in the city itself. Montreal | 
its Dorval, Lachine and Ville La Salle, 
Quebec City its Lac Beauport and Sillery, 
Halifax has new housing developments 


las 
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Edward. Hamilton has spread 
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“I figured out my gardening costs — I found I'd only lost $30 over the store price of my cror 
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Jantzen brings new fashion smartness to your beloved 
slip-on sweater this fall in this ‘Soft Touch 

style, a slip-on you can vary by buttoning it turtle-neck 
high or unbutton to make a pointed collar or 
deep-v neckline! Jantzen creates this charming new 
sweater triplet in exclusive Cloudfleece knit, a 
wonderfully soft, lightweight, luxurious blend of 
imported French Botany and Angora yarns 
Washes beautifully. See “Soft Touch’’ soon, in all its 
ten lilting new colors, $10.95. Sold at better 


stores throughout Canada! 


JANTZEN OF CANADA LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C 
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town treet in western movies One 
youn ouple of my acquaintance are 
buying a twenty-thousand-dollar home 
ind can't afford to furnish it. From the 
treet their split-level ranch house looks 
wonderful, but they're afraid to invite 
in 

up with the Jong Is not 
the i comic strip in suburbia 
it 1 way of life. It has caused more 
uburbanites to stop speaking to ther 
neighbors than politics, dog maraud 
ing children. The family that trying to 


keep up with higher-income 


neighbors 
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has two alternatives always staring it in 


the face: the arrival of the bailiff or a 
coronary attack for papa 

When I first moved to the suburbs 
most household appliances were as diffi 
cult to buy as they are to resist today 


gaucherie not to own 
After 


Was On 


It was not a social 


i refrigerator or a vacuum cleaner 
however, the race 


first, and the 


the first year 


In suburbia “front” comes 


suburbanite is a sucker for an ad 
blurb or a TV 


freezer, dishwasher 


new 
vertisin commercial; he 


has fallen and water 





less cooker for the propaganda of “gra 
cious living The automobile is a visua 
sign of social succ (and in many case 
a dire necessity). Though he drives a car 
only through the courtesy of his finance 
company, to him it is a talisman that 
proclaims his advar from his pedes 
trian days 

Of course, the suburban dweller is no 
different from the troglodytes, like me 


whom he has left behind on the city 


shaded streets. The only reason he een 
different is that everything in the sub 
urbs is exaggerated, from his bills to hi 
fears and foibles 

One of the big come-ons of th eal 
estate salesman is the alleged privacy 
to be found in the suburban develop 
ment Any salesman who make thi 
claim should be impeached for fraud. I 


have far more privacy in a_ thirty-unil 
| 

apartment house in the city than I eve 

had in suburbia. As a matter of fact th 


thing nobody finds in the suburbs 


IS privacy 


One¢ 


in Weedville Heights 


mile to 


During my tenure 
I had 


store for 


to walk a quarter of a 


cigarettes. It seemed to me tha 
had to tra 


everybody on the streets | 


verse made a point of coming out to 


when the weather was 


ther 


watch me pass by 
windows 


was cold 


warm, and stared through 


it me when the weather 


I used to laugh through the side of 


my mouth when some Knucklehead in 

movie had to wait until his wife was 
knitting booties before he knew he was 
going to be a father, but on my suburban 
street every housewife could pinpoint 


confinement date before 


expecting 


her neighbor's 


the husband knew his wife was 


In the city somebody two doors away 


JASPER 


can elope 


you may 
the suburbs the wives carry stop watches 


with which they 


ne 


with 


yt 


the 
know 


time the 


insurance 
it for 


man, 


ick 


laundry 


weeks, 


and 


but in 


drivers 


up the 


suburbs that the 


n the num 


a week 


re 


order 


who whisper to 


S wasn 


who go into a house to p 

clothes. It is only in the 

neighbors keep a box score oO 

ber of cases of beer you buy in 

or the size of your wifes grocery 

Those two female crows 

gether in the TV commercials about the 
tattletale grey of Mrs. Rumstead 

on the line aren't fooling. It 1s the 


i 


For the first two months in any new 
housing development everyone Is as Ou 
wardly friendly as castaw on a raf 
but they soon choose up sides and so 
themselves out into cliques, factions and 
social strata. Something happens to o 
dinary people who move across the cit 
limits. The men try to become coun 
squires by laying out a croquet course o 
their front lawn and getting their wive 
to sew leather patches on the elbows o 
their tweed jackets The women et tn 
chatelaine look. and begin putting raisin 
in the salads and cultivatin broa 

i The only time either sex | its ha 
down is on Saturda ughts afte tI 
sixth bottle of beer or the third n 
tonic Then the wives blurt ot ho 
vuch Bert actually make MM k do 
in the office of the nutmeg factory. TI 
guy who you've always thought wa 
unior executive in a bond hou t 
out to be an elevator starter who wo 
the down payment on his house I 
weepstake. Before the first party 1s o 
ill the wives have decided whom they 
dislike and whom they are going to cul 
tivate. The husbands can't quite remem 
ber how much of their private busines 
they have given awa but decide to do 
their drinking from then on downtown 

Like m friend from down the hall 
the average city dweller thinks of the sub 


urbs Ss 
of room 
breezes 
ciduous 
suburbs 
These 

sible urg 


changing 


blowing 


e conversation 


a W ide 


piece in the 
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iwidozers and earth movers, and 


i ting in place of its former trees row 


1 on row of concrete-block tf 


yasements 

S r which they erect jerry-built four- 
1- thousand - dollar cell blocks with 
ezeways and picture windows 

K Though a new development may now 
five miles from the bus terminus, its 


] 


1 1’ 
nizens can look forward to th 


e city 
tching up with it during the next ten 


rs. Thousands of families who escap- 


the city in the late Forties have since 





' en engulfed by the city’s expansion, 
i now to all intents and purposes they 
reet 


ve on a city street, Dut too tar out to 


he amenities of city living. The 


escape Is tO move Once again, to a 


w fringe area, and some of 


them are 
ying just that, hence today’s advertise- 
I ents reading Only thirty miles from 


th 


ywwntown.” The trouble is that far-flung 


burbanites are living in the country at 
ty prices 


To those who are used to living in 


. 


rewar house in the city, it comes as 
shock to find that many suburban 
ouses have interior trim that bends it- 

away from the wall tn. tantastic 
nhapes as il dries, that the plaster cracks, 
e front steps separate themselves from 
he front of the house with the first frost 
d that the kitchen cupboards sat 


Water, which to the city dw 





ymething he thinks of only w 





it 
eater is turned off or when he measures 
out into a drink, is an obsession with 
the suburbanite. In some suburbs water 
f has been so scarce durin the last few 
summers that taps ran dry and some 
women were washing their children in 
vinger ale. In other suburbs water not 
only enters the house through pipes, but 
4 through the basement drain and the base- 
nent windows as well. The imp pump 
has become as much an integral part ol 
the suburban basement as the Tturnace 
\ friend of mine who recently soid 
his suburban home and oved oO 
the city told me 1 could take all the 
nconveniences. | didnt mind having to 
lrive seven miles there and back to the 
vearest drugstore, take my children four 
niles to the nearest schoo nd bri 
hem home again, di ny car out of the 
1ud every time it rained, or jocke ith 
fitteen thousand other drivers for an hou! 
id a half going to work every morn 
What got me was a morn t summer 
¢ i heavy un 
l ent do ] | 
ikfast for the children ] Sud 
len 1e is a Sharp crack ( I 
iving room ind I went to take a lOOk 
There was a hump under the living room 
ind when I turned Ts x a 
A that the hardwood loori 
| n and there i le sc 
ough the hole 1 hurriec Oo . 
ent i rd pe d the door I 
oOatin on a level with n op aa | 
vere some of my DOO nd U Pp 
pong taDdle I shut the doo Iwo minute 
iter my mind wa lade I | O 
i Ck oO h ] 
The subi in 10 ! ‘ 
ten shows the prone oO ) 
Wr immconvenience that ould V 
Ypsy to the ize of pi oO r 
i n in DI Db 
$ ulla nd eal cn ) 
oungsters. In many pos! 
ciopments the chool |! only ected 
\ ionths after the families OV itil 
hen the hild n t attend some dlis- 
} int eady overcrowded 00 
Nex O walter, O kK O ptic 
nks chools, and the balance coming 
| ? } 


lue on the second mortgage 





problem among the tenan 


its « i 
transportation To the lucky suburban 
who hav i bt ine runni within 

ilf I of thei ouse till 
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of time to contend with. A 
now who doesn't drive a car, oO the 
p by nd street ca C 
inywhere from an hour and An edit 
minutes to an nour and torty tne LO 
eacn way every working day ome so-c 
m his downtown office nt ope 
with a car i y vO 
) op ol sp ) oO c 
c | no pe no 0 | 
' he ‘ i . i \ ‘ 
Tho is o 
poor wild 
caroni and ch \ 
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Canadian 
| Dyatitss 


CANADIAN W 


ha mawtla n Schenley 


KY 


wieny 
(7S THE 


6 MOST 


eR THE 
VERNMENT 


Lid 


Canadian 


SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 


its whiskies has been aged in wood : | | 
ancl cortifios this tue age right on the bottle ! 


Nw for the first time, the Canadian whisky buyer can : 
know with certainty the true age of the whisky he buys. With an Age 


Declaration on every bottle of each Canadian Schenley 


whisky, you will be sure of its true age — and therefore 
of its true quality. Serve certified-age whiskies— 
serve Canadian Schenley! 


| C Ye tn wool 


IS THE GREATEST SINGLE FACTOR IN DETERMINING THE QUALITY OF A WHISKY 








m I look 
tne noon Bu 
lo ni 


m 


lowr id Kin 
mn that no Kami 


ht th 


{ i} th 


own oracious animal that By 
after-dark troller i i legit hated 
pplement to his can of dog food not everyone can 
enough about the inconveniences big 
your hou burns down on_ the for 
volunteer firemen are having hoose 
innual clambake and wiener roast i 
vat you are two months behind in bi 
insurance premiums, and 1 IS 
your ancestors who walked from 
to Barri oO! Vancouver to trated 
irrving the family organ on glad-hands ; 
Ch Sul Vy VO ire a ntr pid t il 


ippoint ( 


oe 


In every 





with the military 


Micrrary GENT 
su ceeded in imparting 








For my part I own, 
vus draught of Mr 
Ale would not come 


then, sucha favourite 


With all men, ma'am 


to his ale that he 
indeed, who did not 


+} 
ners, 









ta 


jimh f 4 
‘ke 


“LET US SEEK SOME REFRESHMENT” 


r. Mitrrary Gent: One can discern a 
man's character by his tastes, ma'am 


Show me a man whose habit it is to drink 


India Pale Ale at all times, and I will show 
you the very essence of masculinity 


apy: This ale must be a veritable elixir 


Would it be unmaidenly of me to venture 
upon a glass > 


Botu Mititrary Gents: Indeed no, ma‘am. 


(Raising their voices) Ho there! Three 
India Pale Ales. 


BEGAN BREWING ALE FOR MEN IN 














to calm ruffled tempers 


together, make sure he 


nominated for any position 
attached to it, such as secretary- 


and otherwise make a big 


self. | have watched this 


t 
ie a 


been expecting him to shout 


fo me a suburbanit 


nind that walks like a man 


ite is a complex animal mechanism 


changes its personality lik 


as soon as it becomes indigenous 


Bubbling Brook Park or ¢ 


Development. A suburbanite 


hermit crab, takes ove! 


another, calls it a bungalow 


himself to it for life wi 
mortgages. A suburbanite 
fears and frustrations that 


noncontormity Ss me 





t oO ink | or ne 
quot Ol T¢ 1dom 
d ntled durb tes 
tance From a woman lis 
Mills elopm« nt north 

ne Wa to Decome a su 


to be a joiner. You are 


f 


yen nti-socia ol 
And trom nan who live 
ubul In the itv I v 
ol Ocla 1OvH« ial I 
». It’s a quec sort of 
‘flected in the food you 


you drive, the amount 


Red Feather. My neighbors 


off their newl 

| think that if they wer 

driver seat, half the 

street would drive thei 

washers down to the supermat! 
A newspaperman I know 

noved into our neighborhoo 


| 
Regina suburb, told 
k 


wa IKE ving in a tent 
the day there were neighbo 
ping in for coffee and a cha 
nin ! Was ne nust 1d 
to jou i group oing to 
Legion, or o Zin 
poker 1c I'm the type 
lik to pick his o 
tainment lt € ) 
ving permanentl 

omebod I 
IMs tic 


My own memories of 


similar to those I have quo 


f 1] tk 
i alt } 


le acquaintance ¢ 


the first week I moved into 


and it took me months 
my over-eager friendshiy 
was soon looked upor 
tric, if not downright 

to wear shorts in the summe 
attend the Home and Schoo 


and because I didn't di 


On my second excursion 


I found myself on a str 


by “music lovers” who spent 


dollars on their hi 
whose wives fhad to bor! 
sewing machine and steam 
ed two hi-fi sessions in nel 


Hut was not j 


it invited back 
Nothing was music to thes 
brows unless it had 
the title. When I was askex 


music I liked, I told them 


the Brigadoon-Noel Coward sort 


lover, although I liked 


piano pieces of Chopin an 


dismissed me as a hopeles 
probably preferred’ Frar 
Caruso, which I do 

If | was asked to desc 


suburbanite who brought 


and I'm going to do it anyway 
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NEW MIRACLE JELLY... 


CUTS OVEN 
GREASE wicic: 


spread on Wivard 

set then wipe way 

case ke magic! No 

raping! No ammonia! 

vens, racks, grills, burn- 
s sparkle like new! 


59¢—16 oz. 98¢ 
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AIR RIFLES 
& PISTOLS 


Practice and 
hunting smal 
game. Wide range 
of models from $3.95 
to $22.50 Sold by 
Robert Simpson Company and 
leading _ stores Available to 
dealers through H. & R. Arms Co 

td., Montreal 23—distributors 

Made in Scotiand by 
MILLARD BROTHERS LIMITED 
b 


Diana Works, Carfin, Lanark 


re 








Aluminum helped today’s high- 
speed, high-compression car en- 
gine get that way. Aluminum 
pistons brought not only tough- 
ness but lightness to this up-and- 
down job. Less weight meant 
less inertia and so made possible 
higher engine revolutions. It 
brought heat conductivity, too 

so your engine doesn’t over- 
heat when you drive fast and far 


It started in the twenties—and 
today every car produced in 
North America is equipped with 
aluminum pistons. And much of 
the aluminum comes from Cana- 
dian smelters. To match the 
needs of the automotive, alr- 
craft, construction and many 
other industries for large quan- 
tities of aluminum, Alcan is 
again stepping up its already 
enormous smelting capacity 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 
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SEE YOUR MASTER PLUMBER... 


FOR A SEAT YOU'LL 
NEVER HAVE TO REPLACE! 


You have a choice of more than 35 beautiful colors. plain or 
pearlescent, when you select the handsome Solid Olsonite No 
20. And for a lifetime of normal use. this Solid Olsonite Seat. 
like all others, won't fade. crack or peel 


The product of 52 years’ experience, the Solid Olsonite No. 20 
has no exposed metal to rust or corrode, It is available from 
the Master Plumber in your neighborhood 


More Olsonite Seats 








MADE IN CANADA 
ore sold ir Caneda 
than all other mokes 
combined 
o 


ORIGINATORS 
OF THE SOLID 
PLASTIC SEAT 





SEATS 
CANADIAN BATTERY & BONALITE CO., LTD. 


PLASTICS DIVISION ° WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Be sure to look for the name Olsonite accept no substitutes 





this toaster 
does wonders 
for bread \\ 


i, 


a 






..-and your breakfast! 


This toaster is made by MORPHY RICHARDS... and that’s 
a good start. Just dial your choice of light, medium, dark or in 
between and your Morphy Richards Automatic Pop-Up Toaster 
handles the situation admirably. Two slices at once, toasted to the 


right colour and crispness. . 


. time and time again. 


It’s no surprise really. Morphy Richards toasters have every- 
thing. Wonderfully made. Will last for years and have 
all the features an atomic age toaster should have. Fully 
automatic, air cooled, easy to clean. Finished in gleaming 
chrome. Guaranteed for one year against mechanical 


defects. 


Look for the M-R sign at your dealers. 


MORPHY-RICHARDS .22.-... 


TOASTER 








The perfect 
to a perfect 


meal... 





brights 
nes 







servin With the cheese 

in crackers smooth 
Canadian '‘74"" Port 

I've found that it’s the 
perfect exclamation mark to a 
good meal. It ends a dinner 
on just the right note—sets 
the stage beautifully for 


an evening § fun 


<7es 











Will Fundy’s tide revitalize 


Continued from page 24 





the Maritimes? 





“The cost of harnessing 


there is an unlimited de 


much as all Canada now requires. It's 
improbable, he says, that more than a 
fraction of what is theoretically avail- 
able can be developed. But he adds that, 
even so, Fundy’s power potential ts stag- 
gering 


The ‘Quoddy 
million horsepower of the potential—halt 


project would capture a 


a million for Maine, half a million for 
New Brunswick This would almost 
double Maine’s power and would more 
than double New Brunswick's 

The plan is simple. Fundy is_ the 
parent of a flock of offspring bays. One 


Passamaquoddy on the international 
boundary but mostly in New Brunswick 
covers a hundred square miles. Separa 
ted from Passamaquoddy by a narrow 
wedge of land is Cobscook Bay, which 
covers thirty square miles and is in 
Maine. Deer Island stretches three quar- 
ters of the way across Passamaquoddy’s 
mouth and would be the biggest part of 
a proposed Passamaquoddy dam. This 


dam would have gates that opened and 
let the sea in when Fundy’s tide was high 
Cobscook 


then closed 


landlocked, could be 


being practically 
dammed easily. Its 
that 


empty 


dam would have gates opened at 


Fundy’s low tide, to Cobscook. 


then closed. The dams would keep Passa- 


maquoddy always near high-tide level and 


Cobscook always near low-tide level. The 
brimming water of Passamaquoddy, the 
receiving basin, would race through the 


turbines of a powerhouse perched be- 


tween Passamaquoddy and Cobscook, to 


pour into Cobscook, the drainage basin 


on the way back to Fundy. The level in 
Passamaquoddy would never be less than 
nineteen feet above Cobscook’s and there 
twenty-four-hour-a- 


would be a constant 


day flow through the turbines 
This idea was originated by Dexter 
P. Cooper, a big ruddy-faced consulting 


engineer from New York, whose brother, 
Hugh, dammed the Dnieper River in 
Russia. Dexter Cooper, like Franklin 
Roosevelt, had a summer home on Cam 
pobello, a New Brunswick island in 
Fundy. Cobscook Bay lies west of Cam- 
pobello, from which it can be seen, and 
Passamaquoddy is to the north 

ed behind Deer Island. Cooper, a 
man, Knew the bays and islands and tide, 


conceal- 


yachts 


and he shuffled them together into a great 
the ‘Quoddy project. He estima- 
it would cost a hundred million dol- 
but hoped to undertake it with 
private capital and in 1925 formed com- 
panies in ¢ and the United States 


He did this because waters of both coun- 


dream 
ted 


lars 


inada 


tries were involved. Cooper secured 
charters from the U.S. and Canada but 
the Canadian charter had a string at 
tached t could be canceled if there was 
any indication that the ‘Quoddy dams 
would hurt Fundy fishing. This clause 
was included to satisfy New Brunswick 
sardine canners 

The canners insisted that Cooper's 


hands be tied until the Biological Board 
of Canada had looked into the situation 
In 1929 the board that the 
damming of would, 
indeed, curtail 
port killed 
and his dream on which he 
had spent $300,000 of his own money 
But Franklin D. Roosevelt believed in 
Cooper and when Roosevelt was elected 


reported 

Passamaquoddy 
the sardine catch 
Coopers 
dream—a 


The re- 


Canadian charter 
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Fundy is reasonable, an 


mand for electric powe: 


president of the U.S. he dusted off C¢ 

er’s blueprints. He approached the ¢ 

adian government hoping to persuad 

to permit Passamaquoddy to be damme 
Ottawa stood by the sardine packer 


rebuffed him. FDR then had engines 
design a power development that co 

be fitted into Cobscook Bay alone. | 
1935 he got an initial appropriation o 
ten million dollars. But after three m 
lion of this had been used erecti 
‘Quoddy Village, a model town to hou 


workers to be employed constructin 


power project, a storm broke in congres 


Roosevelt's opponents labeled ‘Quodd 
a “boondoggle” and succeeded tn havi 
it abandoned. "Quoddy Village became 


ghost town before it was occupied 
This was the finish of the ‘Quoddy 
project until the late 1940s when th 
governments of the U.S. and Canad: 
influenced by pressure from Maine ar 


New Brunswick, asked the Internation 
Joint Commission to reconsidet 
scheme 


Will the sardines vanish? 


This which regulates th 
use of natural resources in which the two 
countries have a mutual interest, in 1949 
had a preliminary engineering survey oO 
‘Quoddy made. The finding of this sur 


vey was that the project could be phys 


commission, 


cally engineered, constructed and operat 
ed but that a full-scale survey 


necessary to 


would 
determine its 
feasibility. Then, in August of 
the announcement that 
had been allocated for this purpose. TI 
take 


three questions 


economic 
this yea 


came $3,300,001 


study may three years to answe 


1. Can ’Quoddy be built without de 
stroying the Fundy sardine fishery at tl 
entrance to Passamaquoddy Bay? 

2. Can ‘Quoddy be built cheap 


enough to provide cheap power 

3 Are 
powel 
tribute to the economy of New Brunswic} 


customers available for th 


and, if so, what would they cor 


and Maine? 
Nova Scotia will watch the = stud 
closely. While this province would n 


from ‘Quoddy, it h 
tidal development Oo 
Minas Basin, a hundred 
miles northeast of “"Quoddy 
the opposite side of Fundy, Nova Scot 
could million horsepow 
ten times its present output. The 
is that the Minas Basin project is far to 
big to Be tackled unless it can be show 
that the cost per horsepower of harnes 
ing Fundy’s 
there is 


receive electricity 
rosy visions of a 
its own. In 
ten and < 


generate four 


tide is reasonable and th 


an almost unlimited demand f 
The turned up 
engineers and 
the ‘Quoddy 


the 


electricity 


the 


answers 
economists who su! 
proposition 


prospects 


throw 


will 
of Mina 


vey 
light 
Basin 
Meanwhile, 
‘Quoddy power and 
Basin power—happily quote from a 
report of the Federal Power Commissio 
of the U.S. to the United States Senate 
This report said that Fundy’s tide 


on future 
believe 
Mina 


194 


those who 


also in 


affected by droughts, floods or ice jams 
is the “most dependable and most pe! 
manent source of power known to man 

Fundy’s tide, like all 
sponse to the gravitational 


tides. 18 a re 


pull of the 
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.00n and the sun. The moon is relatively 
ose, and proximity is important in the 


iynamics of the universe, so the moon's 


fluence is more than twice that of the 
n. How strong ts the moon’s pull? Only 
enough, when the moon is direct- 


above the eighty-three-thousand-ton 





Queen Elizabeth, to lighten the Eliz 
th’s weight by twenty-two pounds 
Yet so vast and mobile are oceans that 





tl gentle tug creates the tide. What is 


is 
irder to understand is this—that while 
he moon is causing the tide to rise in the 
th 


irt of the world closest to it rere IS 

imultaneous rise of the tide in the part 
farthest from it. This is because the 
noon, which pulls all the earth, pull 


ist on the part most distant, and the 


t 


ter there piles up in a tide because the 


est of the earth is being pulled away 


rom it and it is being left behind. The 


multaneous tides on opposite sides of 





the world give it a shape slightly re 
mbling that of a football. They also 
ccount for the fact that while the moon 
F passes overhead once in twenty-four 
ours and fifty minutes. on an average 
there is a high tide every twelve hour 
nd twenty-five minutes 

The same moon that shines on ne 
whole world shines on Fundy. Why 
Fundy’s tides the world’s. highest? 

There are two reasons. One ts that in 
he oceans there are enormous basins in 
which the water, agitated by the moon 
icts like water swished back and forth 

i in a bathtub—trises higher at the ends 
than in the middle. Fundy is at the end 
of one of these basin 

The other reason is Fundy’s shape At 
its mouth, between Point of Maine, in 

‘ Maine, and Chebogue Point, in Nova 
Scotia, it is cighty-seven miles wide and 
is much as six hundred feet deep. From 
there, for the hundred and seventy miles 
of its length. Fundy gets narrower and 
shallower—and the tide, squeezed into 
less space, towers higher and higher. At 
the mouth of Fundy the tide range 
fourteen feet; thirty miles above the 
nouth it exceeds twenty feet: at the head 
of Fundy, in Cumberland Basin and 
Minas Basin, the tide range ts from forty 
to fifty feet. It is greatest when the moor 
is either new or full and the sun, moon 
and earth are in a direct line. The sun 
and the moon then combine their pul 
ind the tide laps the tops of the wharves 
When the moon is in its quarters, sun 
noon and earth are at apexes of a 
angle, and the sun and the moon offset 
each other, to decrease the tide 

A fifty-foot tide at Fundy’s head rise 
at a rate of more than eleven feet an 
hour and around Minas Basin the farm 
ers claim, quite seriously, that this 
prompted pigs to take precautions in the 
days when pigs were allowed to wander 
out on exposed flats to feed on clams 
According to the farmers the pigs would 
always leave one of their number posted 
on a bluff as a sentry, to squeal a warn- 
ing when it saw the tide rushing In 

Minas Basin’s pigs could have been 
particularly intelligent from eating fish 
a reputed brain food, but Fundy’s tide 
does have a quality that inspires tall 
stories. Sir John Herschel, a famous Brit- 
ish astronomer of the last century, swal- 
lowed one of them and reported in his 
book, Astronomy, that Digby, N.S., had 
a tide of one hundred and twenty feet 

; the truth multiplied by four 

Fundy men love concocting bizarre 
tales about their bay. One of these con- 
cerns a shipload of Fords wrecked on a 
fishing island in the youth of the ¢ 

: mobile industry. The fishermen salvaged 

i them and became such expert mechanic 
that Henry Ford hired them all to go to 

Detroit. This is offered, with a straight 


to any visitor who asks why any 


face 
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he planned 
the architecture 


of the 


commonwealth 
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i hole in the fa of the bay. Si V 
over so fast that air, trapped in le 
blew the caulking from het im I 
ound like pisto hot Three o fi 
men aboard were drowned. Yet th 
no defect in the Union's structul f 
he'd bee to d to sho I lan 
rec ed i d il lo I nt 
eight year used her to capsize 
That remains nuch in dou J 
ome ident is unexplained as J 
mies ev 

If Fundy peop! tak deligh 
Fundy’s mysteries, th tak qu 


delight in Fundy’s physical eccentricitie 


ind towering Blomidon 


Whoever gave the Reversin 


name was exaggerating htly. The ph 
iomenon is not a falls but a pid the 
mouth of th ( ired nd t 
Ol St. Jc River, which IPtic 
into Fund it Sai John. N Brus 
ick’s chief ¢ 1 Fundy ig por 
The ivers mouth Is a orgs t hundred 
} wide with WwW il ht 1d | ! I 
high. When Fundy’s tid ow t rive 
tumbles out through this gor n white 
fury but when the tide tis high Fundy 
overpowers the river and the rapids churt 
upstream. In the Reversing Falls the 
whirlpoo called the Pot In Saint 
John’s early days an enormous log would 


ppear in the Pot and vanish and 1 


appear and the Indians, who thought the 


oO 


was a devil, fired arrow 
ifts of fur and tobacco attached 
Ihe Tidal Bore rolls from the head of 
the Bay of Fundy up the Petitcod 
River and passes Moncton. New Brun 
wick’s second largest city Its a solid 
wave as much as two or three feet in 
height from one bank of the river to the 
other and moves with a sound a bit like 
that of a railway train 


Cape Blomidon, which 


Minas Basin, is the lofty tip of idge 
of precipices that starts a hundred and 
thirty miles to the south, and guards most 
of Nova Scotia’s Fundy shore. At Blomi 
don’s foot the incoming tide attains a 
speed of six knots 
Contrasting oddly with Blomidon 
ruggedness, but starting almost in Bio 


midon’s shadow a broad ribbon of 
marshland extends around the basins and 
bays clustered at Fundy’s head and 
crosses into New Brunswick. This, in the 
surnmer, IS a green sea Of grass that rolls 
in the wind like Fundy’s waves. Dotting 


it in all directions are hay barns 





Once. much of this was swamp in 
habited only by waterfowl, and the rest 
of it was red silt, washed by the tide 
French settlers in the 1600s were wise 
enough, agriculturally. to realize that if 
they could drain the swamps and wall the 
red silt off from the sea they would hav 
incomparable pasturage for their stock 
They built dikes, primitive ridges of rock 
and clay laced together with the stumps 
and branches of trees. The dikes had 
gates with leather flaps—flaps to let the 
land drain outward but keep the sea from 
coming in. One generation after another 
toiled to reclaim this rich prize of land 
After the expulsion of the Acadians in 


1755 the New Englanders, reinforced by 


1 from Great Britain 
Acadians 


straggled back from bitter exile to join 


immigrants fres 


Eventually 


took up the job 
them. With no machines to help them 
these people built scores of miles of 
dikes and dug hundreds of miles of 
drainage ditches. The marshlands provid- 
ed most of the beef required by the 
Maritimes 

But the First World War took so many 
Nova Scotians and New Brunswickers to 





Europe that the dikes were neglected 
Fundy moved in on its own. With the re- 


turn of peace, hand labor was too expen- 
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a8 3 
sive for the dikes Ihe n land co 4 
tinued to deteriorate But ifter 3 
Second World War, the federal and pro F 
ncial governments decided tt n I 7 
inds were worth saving, especially sinc 
nachines had been developed to do tl 
kind of work. They initiated a ten-m 
on-dolla program It has been in pre 
re fo earl 1 decad nd see ¥ 
likely to help the Maritimes produce fo 
hemselves forty-five million pounds of ie 
beef they now import each year ij 
With the dikes being rebuilt wit 
leral aid and ‘Quoddy power at le 
possibility, many Maritimers are hopin : 
wistfully that Ottawa will have a chan 
of heart about the Chignecto Canal. Th 
waterway, first proposed in 1630 to link 
the French colonies in the Maritimes and 
Quebec closer together, would cut el 
teen miles through the Isthmus of Chi 
necto the neck of and tha conn 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia B 
doing this it would shorten by hundre 
of miles the water distance bet 
Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
get from one to the other ships would 3 
longer have to circumnavigate the whole j 
coast of Nova Scotia \ promise that th mn 
1 would be constructed, made 4 
representatives of Upper and Lower ¢ q 
ida, was a factor in persuading the M 
times to enter Contederation, but the 
ire still waiting for the first shovelful o 
earth to be dug. They want it more no 
than ever, first, Decause the ree 1 would 
hook up with the St Law ICE 
and bring the Maritimes some bene 
from the seaway, and, second 
they are being badly pinched by 
ive increases in railway freight rat 
and maintain that their econom I t 
need Water transport 
Lost or mislaid—one fort 
Meanwhile other things ave ec! 
happening on the long jagged shoreline 
of the bay. On the New Brunswick side 
a national park established since the wa 
has opened i tract of lovely wildernes 
i wilderness in which there are patch j 


of trees that were there before the 

European settlement in North America 
In Saint John archeologists have du 
among some crumbling slums and redis 
covered the fort of Charles La Tour. th 
city’s French founder. This fort had been 


lost, or at least mislaid. for a couple of 





centuries. On the Nova Scotia side 


—_ 


De Monts and Champlain founded th 
first permanent colony on what is now 
the Canadian mainland. Nova Scotian 
have lately had a convivial celebration : 
of the three hundred and fiftieth annive: 
sary of the Order of the Good Time 
which Champlain organized and whic! 
was North America’s first social club 
The repair of three-century-old dike 
an earnest wish for a canal proposed 
more than three centuries ago, the 
discovery of a lost fort. the celebratio 
of a club’s three hundred and fiftieth an 
niversary all this seems natural by 
Fundy, which Portuguese explorers cal 
ed Rio Fondo in the 1500s and De Monts 
called La Baye Francoise and the Jesuit 
missionary Biard finally named Bale ck 
Fundy 


For there is a timeless quality about 





Fundy, with its enormous tide ebbing and 
flowing, its whales blowing lazily. its por 
poises cavorting playfully and its myriad 
gulls diving everlastingly at schools of 
herring 

There is a timelessness about one hur 
dred billion tons of water moving in 
mighty swell back and forth. in and out 
under the influence of the moon. and in 
its eternal rhythm, brushing cliffs thrust 
up by unimaginable upheavals when the 
world was young. * 
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Winter protection that’s doubly safe 


When your neighborhood Atlas dealer prepares your car for winter driving, you can be sure you'll get top 
quality products, backed up by top quality service. He recommends Atlas Weathergard Tires, Atlas 
Batteries—in fact all the Atlas products for your car because he knows they match the performance of the fine 
gasoline he sells. He depends upon your complete satisfaction to keep you coming back to him as a 


steady customer. 
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lakes the bread 
right out of your fingers! 


(AND GIVES IT BACK PERFECTLY TOASTED!) 
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| Power-Action automatically 


lowers bread for you 


4 serves it up 
all by itself ! 
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$36.95 






listinctive new toaster even /owers toast every time—light. dark. or in- 

e bread tor ye Power-Acti lighcly between. Toast rises extra high, so small 
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i 1 Ss t i Toa aster’ * Super De Luxe Toaster 
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The gentle bone-crusher of the Alouettes 





“I have never run 


into discrimination on the 


field — although it’s the only place I haven’t’’ 


man into the shower was Trawick, hum 


his favorite song, a Negro spiritual 





mi 
with an appropriate lineman’s title, I'll 
Not Be Moved. Tom Hugo, the team’s 
centre, couldn't suppress a tuckered grin 

Herb,” he said, “when you die you 


better give those old bones to science 


I'm ten years younger and, man, I'm 
tired 

frawick’s irrepressible bounce on the 
field has endeared him to Montreal fans 
He has a habit, when the Alouettes are 
kicking off, of jumping straight up and 
down as the Montreal kicker starts for 
ward to boot the ball This brings a 
rising roar from the crowd that reaches 
a crescendo as Trawick churns downfield 
under the kick and barrels his bulk at 
the player who catcnes the ball. Through 
most of his years with the Alouettes he’s 
been the first man down the field and 
the first to take a shot at the runne 
Then he leaps to his feet and dashes into 
Montreal’s choir-type huddle, slappin 
teammates encouragingly across the 
shoulders or on the buttocks. Out of 
recognition for his enthusiasm and spirit 
the players elected him captain two years 
ago on the retirement of Virgil Wagner 
a nine-year veteran from Illinois. For 
their part, the customers twice voted 


Trawick the most valuable player on 
the club in season-long ball 
Calvert Trophy 

Even the kids like him, and Trawick 
always has time for them. Many player 


can't be bothered as youngsters stufi 


everything from abandoned cigarette 
boxes to old receipted bills in front of 
them for autographs, but Trawick always 
patiently writes his way past the last 
gap-toothed moppet. This has made him 
a favorite 

But there are times when even a star 
can be set back on his heels. Trawick 
was standing in the lobby of the Chateau 


Laurier in Ottawa recently just a few 


hours before the Alouettes were to meet 
the Ottawa Rough Riders at Lansdowne 
Park he inevitable horde of autograph 
hunters was ferreting out its heroes, when 
one small boy confronted the massive 
Trawick and stared stolidly up at him 

You with the football team?” he de- 
manded 

Trawick was a little startled that there 
should be any doubt 

Why, no he said, his dark face 
breaking into a grin, “I'm with the gov 
ernment.” 

On the field the really remarkable 
thing about Trawick over the years has 
been his speed. and its only recently 
that the years have begun to make in 


roads into his catlike quickness. He takes 





short mincing strides on tremendous 
ticky thighs and calves, and with an in 
congruous agility seems to roll across the 
ground as he pulls out of the line to lead 
the blocking for a ball carrier. Hec ¢ 
ton one ol easter 1 ( in id is lo c nost 
football authorities for the pas 
years, first as a referee and cen ? 
administrato says the Trawick of the 
late Forties was “the finest blocker I've 
ever seen, past or present, and, fo nan 
of his size the cleanest and crispesl 
Trawick helped sell football to the 


French-Canadian fans of Montreal who 


had scant interest in the game when th 


Alouettes were formed in 1946, Tra 
wick’s first year. Leo Dandurand, one ot 
the original owners and now the clut 
president, relates that the combination o 
Trawick and former halfback and capta 
Virgil Wagne helped us put the thi 


Ihe fans howled when Herb bounced 
down the field under the punts Say 
Dandurand, “just as they roared wh 
Jackie Robinson stole a base 

Robinson, the first Negro player 
organized baseball. was sent to Montre 
to break in after he was signed by Branch 
Rickey, then general manager of th 
Brooklyn Dodgers. who owned the Mon 
real franchise in the International Leag 
That was in 1946, the year Trawick bx 
came the first Negro to play football 
the Big Four, and the two of them spen 
long hours together, mostly trying to 
work out Robinson's problems in ba 
ball 

I've never run into discrimination o 
the football field—although | must s 
its the only place I haven't,” muses Tri 
wick Jackie ran into it everywher 
probably more of it on the field fror 
other players than off it. He’s premature 
ly grey now, and I think you can attr 
bute it to that first year when he 
carrying the whole load himself 

Trawick had never played footba 
against white plavers until he reached th 
Alouettes His school Kentucky State 
an all-Negro college. once challenged th 
University of Kentucky team but th 
challenge went unanswered. At first he 
was apprehensive of his reception 
Montreal, but his fears were soon allayed 
as the fans began to whoop it up for hin 
In fact he had almost forgotten th 
there might be prejudice in football unti 
an incident cropped up three seasons agi 
in an exhibition game against the Calg 
Stampeders 

The Calgary fullback John Hentr 
Johnson, a Negro now playing for th 
San Francisco 49ers, was giving the Alo 
ettes fits with his strong running \ 





how they run their ow: 
business. Turn to page 8 
to see who this youth grew 


up to be 
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let eet 


HT Ret 


nal 


ie 


n import sitting on the 


was dismayed by the manner in 


Johnson 


Was 


ipping througt 


tte line Trawick was just retur 





he bench from the field when he over 


1} + ‘ 
1 the import call to another player 


Man il We 


7Onna vel 


along the bench 


that nigger were 


wick stopped dead. For an elect 


t he wondered if such remarks were 
nonplace, if they were usually saved 


s abDdsence 

oach Peahead 
ing southerner, strolled over to the 

don't talk that 


just havin’ a nice little 


Son, We 
We're 


football.” 


way here * he 


frame 


MT the Trawick 


no socia! 


field in this country, 


he has been confronted by 
rimination; he can’t quite say the 
thing about what he calls “economic 
mination 
Some players have been given lasting 
1 remunerative jobs in business by the 


votball club. The job he was given in the 


season was that of doorman at a 
and his wife 
Kentucky State 
war, lived carefully 


Not w 


doorman I wna 


restaurant. He 
he'd 


Montreal 


in, whom met at 


1 married after the 


d saved their money shing to 


main a college 


iduate.” says Trawick—he invested in 


irious enterprises. He and a_ partner 


vent into a 


ind did 


products for 


manufacturing business 


They'd placed 


shoe 
well for a year 
national distribution 


Eaton's, but 


} 
ell 


ith Simpson’s and then 


Irichion developed between the 
lrawick 
usiness, but he 
Then the 
bankrupt and he lost seventeen thousand 


partners 


decided to sell his share of the 


couldn't get a price he 


leemed fat business went 


lollars 


He went back to being a doorman 


saved six thousand dollars out of his 


football salary and tips, and bought a 
mall restaurant. It was located near a 
ouple of night spots called Rockhead’s 


Michel which attracted 


Then the 


ind Cafe St 
people to the 


vere Closed down and 


area night spots 
Trawick’s restau! 
nt failed 
He tried 


ar and a half, but it’s his opinion that 


professional wrestling for a 


unless youre 


vrestling Is a 
headliner He averaged 


lred and fifty 


mugs game 


about a hun 
dollars a week, but it cost 
that much in traveling 


kept 


periods 


eating 


him 


im nearly 
nd hotel accommodations. It 


] f 


iway from his family for long 


00, so he gave it up to spend more time 
who is nine 


Herb 


family 


ont 
young on 


with his two daughters 
nd Timi, six, and his 
10 is NOW eight months old. The 
ves in Montreal 


Toni, in fact, is becoming quite 


where the two girls go 


o school 
ent in French 


siness tat 


Sull casting about for the 
vill mean securit 


is finish 


that prints 


when footba 


Trawick now has a firm 


nd distributes handbills and circulars 


He talks without rancor of these things 
or essentially he is pleasant mild and 
n, and for all of the ferocity of h 


le retains these qualit 


tensity of a big game. He revealed them 


n the 1954 Grey Cup final when the Als 
were overhauled in the stretch by the 
tattered Edmonton Eskimos and beaten 


5 »« 
-9 to 25 


In the third quarter, with the Alouettes 
ihead by 25 to 12, their kicker, Tex 


got one off that Edmonton halt 
Kreuger 
line. When he 
Montrealers Red O’Quinn 
McNichol the ball squirted 


gers grasp and was corralled by 


Coulter 
back 


yard 


Oscar caught near his ten 


submerged by 
and Doug 
from Kreu 


Trawick 


was 


who rumbled gleefully into the end zone 
But before he had crossed the line 
the umpire, Bill Nairn, had I 


goal 


blown 
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the chap in the red cap double checks the triple filters 


That’s the way it has to be if you’re set on brewing the world’ 


best ale. Now, ale is usually filtered just once which is fine 
for ordinary ales. Red Cap is filtered three times, just to be sure. 
Triple-filtering means that your next bottle of Red Cap will be RED CAP 


Al 


It is one of the reasons why 


the best brews in the world come from CARLING'S 


as sparkling, light and pure as the one you've just enjoyed. 
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* “When it comes to molasses 
‘ > Pure BARBADOS is Best! 


BEST in the world . .. unexcelled 
flavor. 


BEST spread on bread, toast, 
waffles n’ pancakes. 


BEST flavoring for baking -- cook- 
ing... meats -- desserts. 


BEST family health-helper ... rich 
source of iron, calcium and Vita- 
min B, ... children love it! 


Whatever your favorite 
brand ... if the label says 
-- PURE BARBADOS 
FANCY MOLASSES you're 
getting the best! 





BARBADOS FANCY MOLASSES COMPANY LTD. 
Bridgetown, Barbados, B. W. I. 




















"Yes. Women are still needed.” 


For travel, adventure, important aviation training and 
a worthwhile job serving Canada, enrol as an Airwoman 
in the RCAF. New courses are starting for young women 
in these RCAF trades: 

FIGHTER CONTROL OPERATOR - MEDICAL ASSISTANT 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVER - SAFETY EQUIPMENT TECHNICIAN 
and many others 


For full information about terms of service, pay and 
other benefits, see the Women’s Counsellor at your 
nearest RCAF Recruiting Unit, or write 


Director Personnel Manning, RCAF Headquarters, Ottawa 


o 


Royal Canadian: Air Force 











“Thirty-five is a good round number to quit at”’ 


17 to 7 deficit at the half, and the Alou- 
ettes went on to win eased up by 28 to 15. 

Trawick played that game with a split 
cartilege between the knee joints in his 
right leg, an injury he'd carried most of 
the season. He’s had a number of reason- 
ably serious injuries, yet he has missed 
only three games in his eleven years with 
the Alouettes, a matter of at least a 
hundred and sixty games, counting exhi- 
bitions and playoffs. He has broken four 
bones in his back and has had four broken 
ribs, as well as the usual lumps and 
bruises that are known in the trade as 
“ouches.” 

Trawick’s uncommon durability is a 
source of mystery to him. He takes no 
special exercises in the off season to keep 
him in top condition. He often tends to 
eat too much—it’s not unusual for him to 
eat half a loaf of bread deep with butter 
at a meal—and one year he reported for 
football training weighing two hundred 
and sixty-seven pounds, nearly twenty 
overweight. Probably the real source of 
his endurance was his childhood 

Trawick was born in Pittsburgh in 
1922. His father worked in the steel mills 
and the coal mines of Pennsylvania, and 
his mother died when Herb was three. 
The only memory he has of her is a 
bleak one 

“I can just remember a casket,” he 
says. 

When he was nine his father died, and 
Herb was raised, along with another 
brother and sister, by his oldest brother 
Thomas and a sister Ruby. 


No Negroes allowed 


He recalls that his father had wanted 
him to be a professional man, that he 
deplored sports, and that he was very 
strict. “There was never any swearing, in 
or out of our home, and there was no 
gambling. We weren't even allowed to 
say, ‘My sister told a lie,” because we 
weren't ever supposed to lie.” 

He was always big for his age: when he 
was eleven he weighed a hundred and 
seventy. He used to walk three miles 
every morning to the dumping grounds to 
search for unburned pieces of coal that 
was used to dispose of the refuse. He'd 
pick up enough little pieces to fill three 
burlap sacks, each sack weighing more 
than a hundred pounds, and he'd load 
them on a wheelbarrow and walk them 
back the three miles to his house before 
school. This was the family fuel for the 
five Trawicks 

Later, when Herb got into high school, 
he worked during the summer holidays 
in the steel mills as a second helper at a 
blast furnace. The temperature was never 
under a hundred and thirty degrees 

He was a fullback at Schenley High 
School and won an athletic scholarship 
at Kentucky State University where he 
worked off his board-and-room costs by 
helping to build streets and roads around 
the campus. In the classroom he studied 
sociology and physical education, and 
on the football field, switched to the 
guard position by the university coach 
Henry Arthur Kean, he earned first-team 
recognition for three straight years on 
the Negro All-American college line-up 

Late in 1942, before graduation, Tra- 
wick entered the U.S. Army. One night, 
several miles from Camp Wheeler, Ga.., 
where the Negro soldiers had been work- 
ing on a road and were now heading 
back to camp, they were overtaken by a 
bus carrying white soidiers. The bus stop- 
ped, but the driver told the Negroes that 
they couldn’t get aboard. 
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“Why not?” Trawick asked. “We've 
got our fare. We're in the United States 
Army.” 

The driver calmly pulled out a gun 
aimed it at a couple of soldiers who'd 
climbed onto the steps, and told them to 
get off. Then he drove on to Camp 
Wheeler 

Trawick transferred to the medical 
corps, went overseas with the 183rd Com- 
bat Engineers and was stationed in Eng- 
land, at Fordingbridge, near Salisbury 
He says the white officers warned the 
townspeople to be wary of the Negro 
soldiers. “One officer, so help me, told 
the people that we had tails,” he recalls 
The people of Fordingbridge held a dance 
and invited everybody. “They saw that a 
lot of our boys could sing and dance, 
and I guess they figured we must be hu- 
man beings,” says Trawick. “We had a 
good time at Fordingbridge.” 

After the war—Trawick also served in 
the Pacific theatre at Okinawa—he com 
pleted his college course at Kentucky 
State, and then went to Ohio State, in 
Columbus, for his master’s degree. He 
still hadn’t written his thesis when he got 
a telegram from Lew Hayman, then 
coach and general manager of the new 
formed Alouettes, offering a tryout 

The Als got wind of Trawick from 
Bill Willis, a great Negro lineman at Ohio 
State, a Big Ten college that is one of the 
top football foundries in the U.S. Willis 
had decided to accept an offer from the 
Cleveland Browns, and with the Browns 
Willis became an outstanding lineman in 
the National pro league. He phoned Joe 
Ryan, the Alouette manager, and told 
him a fellow named Trawick from an 
obscure college in Kentucky could do 
anything as well as Willis could do it. In 
retrospect Ryan says now that Willis was 
probably right. 

Trawick, who feels that “thirty-five is 
a good round number to quit at,” and 
that this year will likely be his last, would 
like to go on living in Montreal when his 
football-playing days are ended. A year 
ago he took out Canadian citizenship 
papers and bought a three-bedroom hom 
in Ville St. Laurent, on the northern o 
skirts of Montreal 

Now, with his career in 


ts Waning 
stages, this most durable of all-star per 
formers isn’t entirely sure that his father 
wasn't right when he advised him to try 
to become a professional man. The idea 
crept up on Trawick when his own son 
was born eight months ago 

“I hadn't thought about my dad’s ad- 
vice for years,” he muses, “and then I be- 
gan wondering about young Herbie. It 
was with a real start that I discovered | 
was thinking about him in terms of being 
a lawyer, maybe, or a doctor. From what 
I’ve seen, I think the best thing for an 
athlete is to find a business real early 
buy a season ticket to the football games 
but stick to that business.” 

“Of course,” sighs the gentle bone- 
crusher of the Alouettes, “I've been play 
ing this game since I was a kid in school 
Maybe I'm just getting a little tired.” 





ANSWER 
to Who is it? on page 80 


Lord Beaverbrook, the Cana- 
dian-born British newspaper 
publisher. 
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Alnico magnets help 
solve crimes by enabling 
police to locate weapons 
and other bits of hidden 
evidence. 


Powerful magnets, made with 
INCO NICKEL, help solve crimes... 
even hold false teeth tighter! 


Usinc NICKEL supplied by Inco, a and generators, aeroplane instruments, 
Canadian manufacturer is producing an __ telephones and children’s toys, to name 


alloy called Alnico. only a few. 
When magnetized, Alnico becomes a Since every single one of these 
powerful magnet that retains its magnets contains Inco Nickel, it is 


easy to see how this Inco metal helps 
provide jobs in Canadian industry. 


magnetic strength indefinitely. 


Several million Alnico magnets are made 
in Canada every year. These are used by 
Write for a free copy of 


Canadian companies in the manufacture Y 
of hundreds of products such as motors INCO the Mustreted booklet 


“The Romance of Nickel” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals. 
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Alnico magnets sometimes help save 
lives by making it easier for surgeons 
to recover small metal objects swal- 


lowed by children, 


Alnico magnets are 
being installed in u 


and lower sets of 


dentures to hold 


teeth securely in place. 


television 


Alnico magnets 


now 
pper 


false 


Alnico magnets are used 
by Canadian companies 
in speakers on radio and 


sets. 


installed 





; 





on 


refrigerator and cupboard doors pro- 
vide quiet, easy, secure closing 






Inco Metals at Work in Canada 
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Who says big business isn’t fun? 
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@ lhe world’s largest submarine iron 
ore workings off Bell Island, a thirteen 
square-mile rock projection rising sheer 
out of Conception Bay, off Newfound- 
land’s east coast. Deposits so far outlined 


equal five times Ungava’s known iron-ore 


reserves The longest sloped conveyor 
ever built carries a thousand tons of ore 
to the surface every hour, while miners 
toil at rock faces beneath salt water 


twenty fathoms dec p 

@ A 543-acre mill at Sydney with one 
fifth of Canada primar teelmaking 
capacity, which Forsyth has rejuvenated 


with forty million dollars’ worth of new 





equipment. Most of th is shipped a 
thousand miles inland to compete with 
the other Canadian primary steel pro 


ducers Dominion Foundries and Steel 


Company of Canada in Hamilton and 
Algoma Steel at Sault Ste. Marie 


@ Seventeen fabricating plants in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Ontario, where Dosco turns out a 
greater variety of steel products than any 
other Canadian firm. The company’s 
inch-and-a-half-thick, closely printed sales 
catalogue lists everything from warships 
and bridges (the Thousand Islands Bridge 
was one) to bottle washers, coat hangers 


and hairpins 


@ Forsyth’s herd of companies also 
includes one of the world’s largest lime 
stone mines, at Aguathuna, Nfld., two of 
Canada’s biggest shipyards, three shipping 
lines, three complete railroads and Sea- 
board Power Corporation, which supplies 


part of Cape Breton Island’s powel 


@ Including his Dosco affiliations 
Forsyth is a director of forty-two Can 
adian companies, ameng them the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal Trust Co 
Canadian Petrofina Ltd ind Personal 
Finance Co 

Forsyth jokingly describes his function 
at Dosco in the French “le hon pére de 
famille,” which he freely translates as 
“everybody works but father While he 


does de 


egate authority, few major cor- 





porate decisions are made without his 
guidance. He runs the company with a 
triumvirate of veteran vice-presidents: T 
H. McEvoy, in charge of steel sales: ¢ 

W. Appleton, who handles coal sales; and 
G. ¢ Broadbent, secretary-treasurer. It 
there is an argument, Forsyth gently but 


firmly ends discussion with: “We'll take 





my version Of it 

One of this country’s most extensive 
private teletype systems keeps him in 
touch with Dosco’s thirty companies. He 
inspects daily charts of iron ore, coal and 
steel production. “I am always willing 
he say to allow other people to tell me 
what they know He admits to on two 
tl that have helped his career: an un- 
tiring willingness to work and the abilit 
to concentrate | have worked at man 
different occupations in my life,” he says 
but I have never worked at anything I 
lidn’t enjoy and | k SIXt ! tes 
pleasure out of every hour that I work 
for Dosco.” One of his most useful assets 
is a photographic memory which enables 


him to glance at a document and recall 


its important data months later 


When he’s concentrating, the Dosco 


president chain-smokes, continually folds 
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and unfolds his hand and admires 
magnificent View ot Mount Roy: 
through the windows of his office 
comfortable but not luxurious green 
carpeted room on the sixth floor of 
at the foot of Phillip 


Square in downtown Montreal. His fre 


large buildi 





quent telephone conversations are punc 
tuated with an occasional “Oh hell! 

In his yellow-plastic-covered — offic 
armchair Forsyth has the air of a 
captain reclining on the bridge of h 
ship. This image is heightened by nautic: 


wall paneling and his desk gadgets 


amid wood carvings of a judge, a duch 


and a Highlander ts a delicate marin 


barometer. A large oil painting in h 





valle 


office depicts Forsyth, dressed in a yello 


Slicker, rowing a dinghy toward a clipp 
ship 

Dosco’s chief usually arrives in his of 
fice just after 8.30 a.m. in a chauffe 


driven company-owned Cadillac. He ra 
ly leaves before six o'clock. Muriel Ha 
his secretary since 1942, says he sneak 
a satchel full of work home nearly ever 
night, much of it concerned with Dosco 
labor problems 

Forsyth regards employee relations 
the most complex, least specific and 
most important single factor” of his jol 
and has refused to follow the attitude of 
some of his predecessors by dealing with 


the problem as a master-servant rel 


ition 
ship, In bringing labor peace to the com 
pany he has had to overcome a sad 


heritance of mutual distrust 


“Learn to hate the company witt 
the honesty in your hearts!” the unior 
magazine urged its readers in 1925. TI 


coal miners had demanded a ten-pe¢ 


} 
t 
in 





e company answered with 


t p 


percent pay-cut proposal. On Mar 


the company abruptly stopped 

X edit il Its Ores wh 4 Iplo i | 
been previously urged to buy all th 
food, clothing and furniture. Fo i 
later twelve hundred miners laid do 
the picks to pdegin on ot n I ood! 
strikes in Canadian labor history. In J 

tl idually starvir 1e1 lo 
Glace Bay company stores. Po 

troops were brought in from Halifax and 
Toronto. In the clashes that followed 


forty miners were injured and one, W 
liam Davis, was killed The annive 


of his death is still observed as a con 
tract holiday at Dosco pits 


Acainst this envenomed backgro 
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syth pursues enlightened labor poli 
with almost religious fervor. He 
yn't allow his managers to speak rough- 
to trade-union officers. He has directed 
labor wage requests are not to be 
rred to as “demands” but are to be 
ed “proposals.” Last winter a group 
Montreal labor executives walked into 
office and asked him to call a close 
onal friend, the head of a large Mont 
company that was having incessant 
or troubles ell him,” the unionists 
ked, “that all labor leaders don’t have 
et of horns and a forked tail.” Forsyth 
ed his fellow president and persuaded 
to meet the labor delegation and 
nmer out a settlement 
In spite of his pro-labor philosophy 
Forsyth freely curses jurisdictional union 


putes and wants them outlawed. He 


often challenged labor organizers to 


ish their financial statements. While 
eves that the efficiency of Canadian 


justry has improved in direct propor- 


yn to labor's’ progress he thinks 
ions will have to bring more to the 
aining table than what he calls a 


hreadbare philosophy of pretended eco 


omic slavery seeking redress” if they 
int a shorter work week and the guar- 
iwteed annual wage Industry he says 


nust be assured maximum productive 
ffort and guaranteed continuity of 
peration “5 

The windy afternoon of March 10 
953, when his wife officially opened the 
iew Sydney blooming mill, was Forsyth’s 
proudest moment at Dosco. Just before 
Mrs. Forsyth pulled the gear that sent the 
first seven-ton ingot ripping through the 
shiny rollers of the new mill, Ben O'Neill 
then president of Dosco’s United Steel 
Workers local, interrupted and apologized 
to Forsyth for “soliciting new members 
on company time,” then presented Mr 
Forsyth with a union membership card 

It was the dramatic payoff to Forsyth’s 
ibor crusade, but his humor was not 
lulled by sentiment. “This.” he said 
may run into domestic cemplications 
She may call on the union for support 
f she feels she is underpaid. It may be a 


uestion for negotiations 


Forsyth tried his most successful—and 
ost unorthodox—labor manoeuvre last 
January. In a letter to ¢ H. Millard 
hen national director of the militant 


Canadian section o 


Workers of America, which represents a 


najority of Dosco employees, he pledged 
MS Personal goodwill at future negotia 
tions an unheard-of preced nt in Dosco 
ibor relations. “On the foundations we 
re now building he wrote we hope 
hat the future edifice of Dosco will b 
yne in which there will be little room fo 
isunderstanding and none at all for 
nity 
The usually cynica Millard reply 
stonished even Forsyth, who immediate 
had it mimeographed and sent to all 
ompany shareholders and mployee 


Since you became president of Dosco 





Millard wrote a very welcome d 
%§ mutual respect and understanding has 
deen growing in our unlion-management 
eclations. To forget the unhappy p ind 
ts legacy of prejudice is one step. To ap 
Xroach our problems in a_ reasonabie 
pirit and with a will to solution is an 
ther. And to treat one another across 
the bargaining table as fellow humans 

ind not as a different order of being 

s perhaps the most essential of all. I be 


ieve we have started along this road 
Last July, while U.S. steelworkers voted 


to strike. Dosco employees accepted a 





xteen-month contract 

Forsyth has raised staff morale by in 
treducing a promotion-from-within pol 
Icy The assistant company secretary 


olin Struthers and the supervisor ol 
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comfort. In rich, soft brown calf. 


Available also in black calf. 


STYLE PERFECT 





This trim, neat, 3 eyelet wing tipped 
brogue offers style and perfect 
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tantly gives prompt, safe, phlegm-——gets at areas not 
lasting relief from obstinate reached by ordinary cough 
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Maritime coal sales, Jack Cunningham, 
both joined Dosco as office boys. Dosco’s 
annual report had for years been a drab 
figure-filled, six-page leaflet. Now it’s a 
thirty-two-page technicolor tour of the 
company’s activities and ranks with Can- 
ada’s best reports. The president writes 
it all 

Before Forsyth’s presidency most Dos- 
Quebec and Ontario 


soiled their col 


co directors were 
businessmen who never 


lal with Maritime coal dust Forsyth 
brought in two Maritimers as directors 
Annually he takes the entire fifteen-man 
board on a pliigrimage to ill Dosco pits 
and plants. With his miner’s belt buckled 
at its last notch, Forsyth likes to crawl 
through the most inaccessible coal- and 


iron-mine drif 

Most Canadian 
content to leave the hectic job of selling 
1954 


company presidents are 
to the sales department. But in 
when lack of orders cut Dosco’s steel 
production to seventy percent of capacity 
Forsyth took six weeks away from his 
president’s desk and became a steel and 
coal salesman 


He sent T. H. McEvoy, 


in charge of steel sales, to investigate the 


vice-president 


Mexican market and sailed for England 
Queen Elizabeth. English 


buyers were startled to be 


on the steel 
solicited for 
orders by the stout, self-assured presi 
purchase 


Later the 


dent-salesman and signed their 
forms with an extra flourish 
Dosco president became a traveling sales 
man in West 
back to Montreal and McEvoy returned 
from Mexico with contracts for iron ore, 


Germany Forsyth came 


coal, steel and rails worth a hundred mil 
lion dollars—one of the largest export 
deals in Canadian business history 

[his kind of bold personal leadership 
has raised Dosco dividends to a dollar 
a year the highest rate ever paid. This 
com- 


would naturally lead most of the 


pany’s 10,625 shareholders (who live in 


twenty-three countries) to approve the 


Forsyth regime, but at the close of last 
May’s annual meeting one irritated stock- 
Why he de 


erve cocktalls 


a complaint 
Dosco 


at its annual meetings? 


holder had 
manded, “doesn’t 
Forsyth winced 
] 


growled 


COCK 


You have to decide he 


whether you want dividends or 
tails 

If Dosco shareholders had to depend 
only on the earnings of the company’ 
coal business they would get neither The 
great postwar increase in oil-heated 
homes, the gradual conversion of Can 
ada’s locomotives to diesel engines, and 
the coming surge of natural gas as an in 
dustrial fuel, have made coal one of the 
most difficult of Canadian raw materials 
to sell. Lack of markets has forced For 
syth to close three collieries with irredu 
cible operating costs. “It wrings my heart 
to close a mine,” he frets, “but no busi- 
ness can continue to operate under our 
system, unless it can continue to make 
a profit.” 
thirteen million 


Forsyth is spending 


dollars modernizing Dosco collieries to 
back his determination that coal produc- 
What he calls 


the foundation of the new look in the 


tion costs can be reduced 
coal industry” is his fleet of twenty Con 
tinuous Miners, twenty-ton Dosco-design 
ed mechanical monsters which claw 
enough coal out of the earth in two min- 
utes to heat the average house for a full 
winte! 

As part of his effort to wake up the 
dormant coal market, Forsyth set up in 
a low-ceilinged shack at Glace Bay two 
years ago a separate department charged 
with designing a furnace that would elim- 
inate messiness and inconvenience from 
coal heating. Without its white enamel 
cover, the resulting home-heating unit 
looks like a Rube Goldberg version of a 
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whisky still, but the enthusiastic Dosco 
president claims the new furnace “can- 
not be equaled for economy, cleanliness 
convenience and efficiency by any equip 
ment available anywhere in the world 
today, regardless of the fuel used.’ 
Dosco makes no profit on the furnaces 


1 


but is planning to market them al 


over 
eastern Canada as a coal-sales stimulator 
About two hundred have 
sold in Nova Scotia. 


already been 

Forsyth heats his Montreal home with 
one of the units, has installed another in 
Dundee, Que 


pre iches the coal 


the greenhouse of his 
farm, and tirelessly 


gospel with the gusto of a revival preach- 
“Get behind the in 
dustry and see that every Nova Scotian 


uses Nova Scotia coal, the thrifty fuel 


er selling eternity 


if you know what’s good for you!” he 


. 
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lered at a group of Halifax business- 
recently. 





orsyth 1s at 


his outspoken best when 
ib-thumping for Dosco, or priming 


ee 


isinessman audience on how to bet- 
Though he privately 
ts that “the human activity which we 


5 ibor relations 


best dispense with in the endeavor 
chieve peace is public speakins he 
i national reputation as one of Can- 

wittiest after-dinner speakers an 
it least one speaking invitation in 
He has addressed fraterni 


groups, boards of 





mail 
ice clubs, labor 
professional associations, railway 

| ties, national conventions of lawyers, 
essmen, engineers and personnel di- 
ors, as well as inaugurating apple fes- 
sand making monument dedications 
1953, wearing a Scottish plaid jacket 


1 


ngainly white slacks (no kilt would 





m), he opened the fifteenth annual 
pe Breton Gaelic Mod 


He can makea dozen speeches a day 
turning a hair,” says ( I 
indy, president of Wood, Gundy & 

and a Dosco director. Forsyth’s 
eches reflect his versatility. Among 
ther topics he has given talks on medi 


hout 





history, mathematics, Canadian litera 


e, philosophy, the Song of Solomon, 


nall-town living, and the strange life 
D. A. Lafortune, the marathon Can- 
lian orator elected to the House of 


ommons in 1911, who used to fill thirty 
pages of Hansard at a time 

Forsyth’s speeches sparkle with rough 

; humor and off-beat like the 

one in which a woman 

poodle on a blue 

trist’s office. “Tell me, what is the matter 


anecdotes 
bejeweled leads 


ibbon into a psychi- 





with you?” asks the doctor. The dis- 
1ught matron replies There’s not a 
g the matter with me, doctor. It’s my 


husband here—he thinks he’s a dog.” 
The 
New York audience of 
men with this description of (¢ 
We are a dull and unenterprising people 
We have not developed democracy to the 
point where we can boast of a Mc 
Talmadge, or a Kefauver. We 
twelve-man football team. Our roads are 
vad. Many of our hotels are of indifferent 
juality, We have 
ition and never 


Dosco president once startled a 
business 


leading 
inadians 


arthy 


field a 


never enjoyed prohi 
will. We take time out 
cup of tea and a 
love or to 


thing 


business for a 
make 
other 


trom 
rumpet or to 
any 
seems to appeal to us at the time.” 

Nearly all of 
in rhymed imagery 


have a 


nooze or damn that 
Forsyth’s speeches end 
a verse from one of 
author he never 


will 


dozen poems whose 


When pressed, he 


identifies. admit 


they were written by a Canadian poet of 


the “Upper St. Lawrence School.” Only 
i few friends know that these are the 
sole glimpses the public is allowed of 
Forsyth’s own poetry. He has composed 
verses almost continually for the p 

forty years, but won't allow any to D 


When the son of Harr J 
a Dosco vice-president, was } 


Britain, he wrot 


published 
Kelley 
in the Battle of 


epitaph: 


You who made one of that stout 


ed few 

To whom, in sooth, so many oO sO 
much; 

Who, win or lose, dared put life to tI 
touch. 


You took the cup and quaffed the bit 
ter brew 


/ Of death that those you loved might 
live. 

With smiling eyes and on your lips a 
song, 


from earth on mighty wings 


strong, 


Soaring 
and 
You freely 
can give 


gave the most that man 
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SEE THE BANK 
ABOUT IT 


Most times when you 
walk into the bank you 
vo over lO the teller 

to make a deposit 

or draw out money. 
But your local bank 
can be useful in so’ 
many other ways... 
salety deposit boxes se. 
money transfers... 
purchase and sale of 
securities... financial 
arrangements of a 
personal or business 


nature. 


A branch bank is, in 
effect, a service centre. 
Teller, accountant, 
manager —everyone on 
the staff is there to 
help you, to look after 
all your banking 
courteously, 


confidentially and well. 








THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 





Drop in and see us when you pass this 
way 


Forsyth belongs to eleven clubs, but 
prefers home life with his wife and visits 
from his two daughters, his son, and his 
six grandchildren. Margaret, the youngest 
married a London, Ont., doc- 
tor. His son Avard 
Halifax plywood distributing firm, and 
daughter Annabel owns children’s cloth- 
ing stores in Halifax 


daughter, 


Lewis operates a 


He spent most of his preschool years 
sailing around the world on his father’s 
two-thousand-ton square rigger, the Har- 
vest Queen. He could box the compass 
before he learned the alphabet 

Forsyth was born on his family’s farm 
at Mount Denson, in Nova Scotia’s Hants 
County, on Aug. |, 1890, the third of five 
children of Enoch Avard Forsyth, who 
commanded his first ship at twenty-one, 
fought a German submarine as master of 
the S.S. Kansan in World War I, and 
before he retired in 1928 was commodore 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co 
Young Lionel entered grade two of the 
Windsor, N.S., Academy in 1897 and by 
the end of the year was promoted to 
grade three although school records 
show him attending only sixty-one and a 
half days. That was the year the seven- 
year-old future steel president met an 
eight-year-old fellow pupil, Elsie Maie 
Dimock married eighteen 


years later 


whom he 


He graduated in arts from the Univer- 
sity of King’s College at Windsor in 1909 
He studied well but was much more in- 
terested in playing fullback on the uni- 
versity’s football squad and goal for the 
Windsor team in the Nova Scotia Hockey 
League. He spent one summer playing 
second base for a professional Maritime 
baseball team. He also worked as a time- 
keeper on wharf construction in western 
Nova Scotia and was rodman on a survey 
in northern New Brunswick during con- 
struction of the National Transcontinental 
Railway. 

For a short time after graduation, For- 
syth thought of studying for the Church 
of England ministry. Instead he went to 
Harvard University for a graduate course 
on the origins of the French and German 
languages. He worked his way through 
this highbrow curriculum by driving a 
streetcar for the Boston Railway Com- 
pany and reporting for the Boston Post 
He then became a private-school master 

teaching, among other subjects, divin- 
ity—at St. Andrews School, in Concord, 
Mass. Later he was appointed associate 
professor of Romance languages at Trin- 
ity College, in Durham, N.C., now Duke 
University 

When Forsyth returned to Canada in 
1913 and couldn't find any 
openings, he joined the Bank of Nova 
Scotia as a clerk in Toronto. One of his 


academic 


duties was to operate the bank’s cafeteria 
He hated getting up early and made a 
deal with a waiter from Bowles Lunch, 
next door, to sneak him a breakfast tray 
into the lunchroom at nine o'clock. One 
day he was caught enjoying his leisurely 
breakfast and banished to the  bank’s 
branch in Havana. During his eighteen 
months in Cuba he learned Spanish and 
enough about banking to 

wasn’t meant to be a banker 


realize he 


Forsyth returned to the academic life 
in 1915 as a modern-languages professor 
at the University of King’s College. He 
still speaks French, Spanish and German 
fluently, often using the languages to help 
along export deals 

This year King’s named him its chan- 
cellor. While at King’s, W. M. Christie, 
the Hants County prosecutor, interested 
Forsyth in the legal profession and he 
began teaching himself law after classes. 
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Never has the 
superior skill of 
Henry Perkins 
leather craftsmen 


been more clearly 





evident than in the 
new 1957 Henry Perkins Billfolds. Choose 
from an exclusive range of new, smart 
designs and fine leathers. Priced from $3.50 
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Nature’s 
Masterpieces 


can be 

instantly 
recognised— 
—so can 






HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man 


ole 
“A> 


and Nature 


THIS IS HOW 


Look for the Harris 
Tweed Trade Mark. It 
is approved by the 
Board of Trade as a 
Certification Mark, and 
guarantees that the 
tweed to which it is 


a 


HARRIS TWEED 


LOOK FOR THIS 4@& 
virgin Scottish wool, MARK ON THE CLOTH 


spun, dyed, handwoven LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
and finished in the ON THE GARMENT 
Hebrides. No 
other tweed is entitled 
to bear this Mark 





applied is made from 


Outer 


Issued by 

THE HARRIS TWEED 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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918 Forsyth was admitted to the 

i Scotia Bar and in six months was 

ng everything from debt cases to 
; yrces before the province’s court of 
7 ils 

ne of his first important cases was 
; rt battle against Dominion Coal 
i of the company he now heads. He 


represented 
injunction 


ssfully 


Striking nm 
won an against a 


d by 


pa 

management. Later he 

co subsidiary) when he 
ve company had no right to pr 
ing 

His practice grew quickly. He 


defense counse 


appea 


iS a scrappy 





famous courtroom 


Ost 


as special crown prosecutor o 


tallon Rangers, a legal flop whic 
vaged to turn into personal 
band of rum smugglers had 


ght at Tantallon 


ldn’t bring in their prisoners 


established 


he 
} 


ners 
y cut 


won 


e against Halifax Shipyards (another 


i 
event 
came 


hist 
OUL 


f the 


SUCCESS 


deen 


N.S., but the police 


because 


npathetic villagers had deflated the 
of the police cars and cut the tele- 
yne lines. Leaving one man to guard 
rum, the police set off for Halifax on 
ot. The guard was overpowered and the 
n disappeared. Forsyth prosecuted the 
ugglers, by then Known as the Tantal 
yn Rangers, but lost his case because he 


yuldn’t assemble a jury of twelve people 


ho believed that rum smuggling was a 
ime. But he later turned defeat into 
Flashback 
The hubbub raised by rock ’n’ roll 

Invites my patient yawn; 
Most critics once looked rather droll 


Still Charlestoning at dawn! 


IVAN J. COLLINS 


ictory. In his private law practice he 
took on and won the case of one of the 
illagers who had been caught selling the 
llegal brew 


Forsyth’s only venture into politics was 


the mid-Twenties as the Liberal 


Hants 


County candidate against Edgar Rhodes 


vho later became Canada’s 


finance. He lost but was offered the 


rship of the Nova Scotia Liberal P 
He refused and has since stayed 
from political fights 

By 1926, the thirty-six-year-old 


yth’s booming practice was earning 


hirty thousand dollars a year, but he 


ministe 
lead 


arty 


r ol 


away 


For- 
him 


Was 


ecoming restless with the limited oppor 


unities of the Maritimes. When he 
isked to join Brown, Montgomery 
McMichael, of Montreal, one of (¢ 


Was 
and 
an 


decided to 


nav 


ida’s largest legal firms, he 

move, in spite of the new burden of 

ing to learn Quebec’s vastly diffe 
legal code. On his way from Halifax he 





stayed up all night with 
page book on the Napoleonic Code 


a nine-hundred 
Next 


lay, in an oral examination by O. §S 
Tyndale, who was later associate chief 
justice of the Quebec Superior Court, he 
not only passed witnesses claim he 
cross-examined the judge 

Forsyth stayed with the Montreal legal 
firm for twenty-three years, developing 
one of Canada’s most varied and most 
lucrative law practices. He defended 
clients in tax, labor, combines, corpora- 


Most 
£ 


tion and admiralty law cases 


yers specialize in only one of these c 


gories. Some of his combines- and la 


trial addresses are now used 
examples of brilliant legal procedure 
became such a popular that 


Canada 


lawyer 


fendants across demanded 
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law 
ite 


dor 


as textbook 


He 
de- 


his 


Ove: 


MBER 


Services, even lly forcing him to pass 
bar requirements of five provinces 

When he thought he saw injustice. Fo 
syth t ed oac Sad wvyer fight 
ing for clients at his own expense. During 
tr iS Uf followed the Go enko d 
Cios I nt 4 I c dg > 0 
dete whom he conside oO 
He lost the case ifter his client 

iMaN LA 0 c } I n 0 c c 

ed. In spite of his man y Tee 
tic Forsyth spent most o ’ 
handling one of his firm’s largest acco 

we iffairs | ne Dom nik 1 Stec a 
Coal Corporatio ind sin 28 
is Dosco’s ne counsel 

Lione worked del ) 
Frank B. Common QC. one of form 
¢ W partners. “We nev h “ ¢ 
I was in Nova Scot oO B. ¢ H 
seemed to cove oth of ¢ i Wile 
fronts and most of the po points 
! between. I have eve 
who represented C in 1 sua om 

lation ot I 1 versati Some 
of us find it liff to comp 
y forgive o C wt fo navy ed 
him away 

More than the company’s impo C 
to his native Nova Scotia attracted Fo 


Dosco 





yin to the accoun 

the steel-and-coal company’s de 

finances was the kind of challen 

joyed. Dosco was such a poor 

risk that for i hive-million-do 
gotuated 933, Canadian t 

manded collatera! worth seven a 


t dden 
t I el 
— 
i ’ 
ir loan 
j 


million dollar 

Dosco’s corporate oots § tch CK 
to before Contede tion, to a four-tho 
sand-dollar forging plant two Scotsmen 
built at New Glasgow to make iron fa 
tenings for sailing ships. In 1899 th ttle 
mill's successor companies DdDecame D 
co” (Dominion Iron and Steel Co b 
ginning the game of scrabble that n 
up the company’s history. “Disco” becam 
Besco” (British Empire Steel Corp.) in 
1920, following another painfully n 
votiated merge! But overcapitalization 
and the Depression eventually forced 


new set of initials. In 1930 Forsyth help 
ed negotiate the final monogram change 
n which “Besco” became the present 
Dosco.’ 

Forsyth’s approach to the corporation s 
*ntanglements » Impressed succ ve 
Dosco managements that in 1949, when 
President C. B. Lang suggested Fo th 
as his successor, the directors didn't I 
one dissentin vote Lang who 1 now 
board chairman of Dosco, told this writ 


er: “I could not have found anyone who 
would handle the presidency of Dosco 
as efficiently and in such a humane in 
ner as Lionel Forsyth is doing every d 
I don't think I can pay him a 
compliment 

Forsyth has often been asked wt 
fifty-nine, he decided to give uy vf 
tn LOU if ‘ c t iaw prac to 
take o ewarding task of bo 
Canada’s least prosperous steel comy 

Forsyth gives a characteristic exy 
ion Io some the steel nd coal ind 
try may I ive a complete if ol T 
lure of the unknown. But for hank 
God, it’s different. Someth I's oO t 
seen heard ofr experienced iW 1 T 
around every corner, in the or 
the collieries, the mills, ship 1 ! 
shops of Dosco 

But it’s just possible that the xt x 
year-old ex-professor superlawyer { 
corporation president has not t oO 
of professions. After his recent appoint 
ment to the government Adviso Co 
mittee on Atomic Pow Development at 
Chalk River, he confessed to a fr 1 th 
he was toyin with the | f ik i 
university pt ySicSs course to prep for 


a Career in nuciear science 
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The gift you mailed with an 
illegible address, the parcel 
you tied with weak string, § 
the package on which you 
didn’t put the return address 

it’s items like these that § 
end up in the annual Post § 
Office sale of undeliverable 
mail, 


You can help make sure your 
parcel mail reaches its desti- § 
nation if you will,,,, i 


Always use corrugated cardboard car- x 
fons, strong wrapping paper and strong 
cord, 


Print name and address clearly, com- 
pletely and correctly IN INK. 


Put your own name and address on front ¥& 
upper left corner, and inside parcel too. 


Have your Post Office weigh parcels to + 
ensure correct postage. 








Write the address CLEARLY, 
CORRECTLY, COMPLETE- 
LY — put return address on 
upper left corner of envelope 
— affix correct postage. 


©PEED YOUR MALL - 


write it right! 





THERE’S NOTHING 
UNDER THE SUN Like 





in riendly Arizona 


Western Gateway fo Mexico 


90 


ew expere : n holiday living 

weather all winte spectacula 

+] modations gracious ho 

Ame there is nothing comp 

” vo tion n this cosmopolit 
where the b y of the Old West lives 

with e “venience of the New F 
ete ‘formation, write 


vcson Sunshine Climate Club, 5670-C 


Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona. 





The “religious crisis’”’ in Quebec politics continued from page 15 








casts, platform speeches designed, as they 
put it to make people believe that to 
preach social security is to slide toward 
Marxism, that to promote health insur- 
ance is to sabotage our religious com- 
munities, that to feed the hungry in un- 
derdeveloped countries is to impoverish 


ourselves and encourage communism.” 


Fathers Dion and O'Neill mention no 
examples by name, but one that they may 


have had in mind was the campaign 
against nationalist Rene Chaloult. Run- 
ning aS an independent with Liberal 
backing, Chaloult was beaten by a small 


margin in the northern riding of Jon- 
quiere-Kenogam! 

Rene Chaloult is an old-line Quebec 
nationalist who has been active in pro 
vincial politics for more than twenty 

ars. He is noted for fiery eloquence, 
personal honesty, and a prickly indepen 
dence which has kept him from remaining 
long in the ranks of any political party 
During the war he was a leader in the 
French-Canadian battle against conscrip 
tion, and a warm admirer of the Vichy 
regime of Marshal Petain in France 

fo call such a man as Chaloult a 
Communist requires great faith in human 
gullibility, but apparently this faith was 
rewarded in Jonquiere-Kenogam! As 
Fathers Dion and O'Neill ruefully noted 
in their pamphlet, “the anti-Communist 
slogan seems to have been used with 
considerable success. A low type of litera- 
ture pene trated the rectories and the con- 
vent Nuns read or heard strange 
things about people, who, until then, they 
had thought were Catholics.” 

Again the fathers mention no names 
But Chaloult’s workers swear that in at 
least one rural convent in Jonquiere- 
Kenogami, nuns taught the children to 
pray to God that “the Communist M1 
Chaloult” might be defeated 

Chaloult’s experience also illustrated 
some of the other things the two priests 
talked about. Electoral officers, for in- 
Stance 

In urban parts of the riding like Ar 
vida, where the labor vote is strong, Cha 
loult got good majorities. His workers 
say that in many of these urban polls, dy 
an odd coincidence, large numbers of 
spoiled ballots turned up. Inadvertently, 
no doubt, the returning officers would for 
get to initial them as the Election Act 
requires 

Chaloult lost by only about two hun 
dred, and demanded a judicial recount 
Even more ballots were then found that 
the returning officers had forgotten to 
initial, and the Union Nationale majority 
went up to over three hundred. In the 

ral ridings where the Duplessis man 
had a majority they found none of these 
lapses of memory all the ballots were 
good 

| asked why, if these things were true, 
Chaloult hadn’t contested the election 

Useless,” I was told. “There is noth- 
ing we can do.” 

The Duplessis government amended 
Quebec’s election laws after the 1952 
election in which it lost some seats. One 
amendment provides that no writs may be 
taken to compel or prevent or investi- 
gate any action by an election officer, 
“nor any special or provisional measure 
of any nature whatsoever may be taken 
against any election officer acting in his 
official capacity.” 

Contested elections used to be heard by 
the Superior Court, judges of which are 


A Duplessis amend- 
ment transferred them to district magis- 
trates, appointed by Duplessis 


Several! defeated candidates who 


named by Ottawa 


thought of contesting the 1956 election 
were advised, or decided for themselves 
that it would be a waste of time. To them 
it’s crystal clear what Fathers Dion and 
O'Neill meant when they spoke of 
of the electoral law.” 


Many of these men are deeply discour 


abuse 


aged. Sympathetic as they are with the 
sentiments of the Dion-O’Neill pamphlet, 
they doubt that it will have any practical 
effect. They think the phalanx of the 
Union Nationale is too strong, and that 


too many voters don’t care 
A rally to rouse the people 


Not much has 


secular activities or organizations to prove 


appeared in Quebec’s 


these pessimists wrong. Nobody seems to 
think the Liberal Party vast 
from its triumphant rival, so far 


1 


different 
as poli 
tical behavior is concerned. One priest, 
who strongly endorses the views of the 
Dion-O'Neill article, said with a bitter 
smile: “Liberals have come to me com- 
plaining that they didn’t have enough 
money to buy the people’s votes.’ 

rhe only political organization that has 
tackled, explicitly, the problem of civic 
morality is a new group called Rassem 
hblement, a title more easily understood 
than translated. It hopes to be a rally 
or mobilization of all men of good will, 
a means of arousing and educating the 
people of Quebec in politics 

Rassemblement is not a political party 
Its president is Pierre Dansereau, dean 
of science at the University of Montreal, 
a gentle and cultivated man who looks 
the very antithesis of a practical politi- 
cian. Its supporters are the fighting ideal 
ists of Le Devoir, the intellectuals of the 
Catholic labor movement, all those ele- 
ments both lay and clerical who are 


‘“‘The Union Nationale is too strong and too many voters don’t care’”’ 


usually described (sometimes to their own 
embarrassment) as “liberal” Roman ( 
tholics 
They are all worthy men, who deserve 
to be and who are highly respected. How 
ever, they have all been dedicated foes 
of the Union Nationale for years. There 
is little reason to suppose that they wil 
be any more powerful or effective now 
merely because they have taken a new 
name, than they have been ever sinc 
1944 when Duplessis returned to power 
If the reverend editors of Ad Usum 
Sacerdotum have struck a real blow 
the Union Nationale’s power, it will mak 
itself felt not through any secular organi 
zation but through the Roman Catholic 
Church itself 
tion is: Did the Union Nationale go too 


he really important ques 
far in its attempt, often a successful at 
tempt, to identify itself with the cause of 
the church? Will this powerful electoral 
weapon prove in the end to be a boom«e 
rang? 

Certainly the Duplessis forces had the 
open support of many Quebec clerg 
June. Father Dion and Father O'Neil 
give examples: “Some priests took part 
personally in the campaign. In a subur 
ban parish of Quebec one cure carried 


kindness so far as to preach from tt 


pulpit in favor of his candidate, and even 
solicit votes from door to door. In the 
same county another curé told his flock 
to vote for the man whose party would 
be in power, for ‘without that we get 
nothing.’ Another: ‘Vote for whom you 
like, but when we have a good govern 
ment we should keep it.’ One final case 
‘Before you go to vote, don’t forget to 
look at our fine new school.’ ’ 

Moreover, they say, there is reasor 
o believe that laymen are not the only 
ones influenced by gifts in money or 
goods. Gifts to pious causes or welfare 
parish 


works, these touch the sensitive strings in 


associations, contributions to 


some ecclesiastical souls.” 
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“lL always manage to get a likeness.” 
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Even worse, in their view, was the 


y’s willingness to echo the “myths’ 





the Union Nationale campaign: “We 
q ve seen the anti-Communist theme 
i, and in almost the same terms, by 
table members of religious orders, 
ygnized Fascists, pitiable comedians 
authentic blackguards.” 
Father Dion and Father O'Neill shud- 
it the thought that innocent Catholics 
i Quebec might actually believe the 


ion Nationale and its doctrines repre- 
an aspect of the Catholic faith: “We 


a terrible responsibility before God 


people end by believing that this 


of pious sentimentality. barefaced 


vic immorality and Fascism in the lar- 

3 stage is the Kingdom of God.” 
} Most of all they deplore the apathy 
which priest and layman alike re- 


rd electoral corruption 


What we ought to find most disturb- 
is that so few people think these 
ngs scandalous. Similar methods in 
ymmunist countries rouse the indigna- 


and whet the zeal 


At home in Que 


brave folk 


Catholic journalists 


on of our 


c they quickly get popular absolution 


People even laugh and brag about them 
f they were innocent pranks 
Unhappily this characteristic is more 

1d more manifest among the French 


We must admit that 
English-speaking com 
example. Moreover 


kur political immorality seems scandalous 


Canadian people 
yn this plane our 


patriots set us an 


o them.” 
rhis last theme, the attitude of English 


toward electoral customs in 
Quebec, further 


1utumn issue of Ad Usum Sacerdotum. It 


Canadians 
was developed in an 
is one that the two fathers take very ser! 
O'Neill, 


ously. (Father by the way, Is 
French-speaking in spite of his Irish 
name.) It is also one that may make a 
deepening impression on the intensely 
oyal French-Canadian clergy 

The later issue of Ad Usum Sacerdo- 
tum carries an open letter from Murray 


G. Ballantyne, whose recent book, All or 
Nothing, is the autobiography 
Catholic 
iith. Ballantyne was born in Montreal 


ito a Presbyterian family of Scottish de- 


spiritual 


a convert to the Roman 


cent. He became a Roman Catholic at 
wenty-three, and he writes as one per- 
onally acquainted with both the major 
livisions of the Christian religion 
Ballantyne says flatly: “It is the politi- 


al immorality of Catholics which scan 
All my experience 


the biggest 


jalizes Protestants 
conclude 


obstacle to the conversion of our separat 


leads me to that 
d brethren is our scandalous indifference 
How, they ask, 


when its 


to public morality 
church be 


can a true members 


reely lie, cheat and sell themselves in 


political matters?” 

corruption is not 
to one province, Ballantyne ad- 
I have found that political im 


among the Ca- 


Of course political 
confined 
mits, but 
norality is much worse 
tholics of Quebec than among the Protes- 
tants of other provinces. It is worse both 
in degree and in kind 

His complaint is not only that “Quebec 


Canada for 


is notorious in the 

and dangerous political dishon 
but still more that priests condone 
One 


whole of 
blatant 
esty,” 
ind 
connivance 
issuing 
come-tax purposes 
malpractice is exceedingly common. Only 
too often it is our priests who knowingly 
sign such false Sincere Prot- 
estants are disgusted by such a practice, 
and I think they are fully justified.” 

As a matter of fact 
raised no public outcry about this or any 
other aspect of political behavior in Que- 
bec. Except for Le Devoir, no newspaper 


connive at it example of 
The widespread 
charitable receipts for in 


As we all know, this 


even 
habit of 


false 


statements 


Protestants have 
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i should ask my husband about that! Get him to tell you about 
the time he asked me to buy some for him 





and I bought the right 


size but the wrong brand! How was J to know he wanted Lord Calvert? 


But, when I got home, I soon learned! ‘Listen, my dear,’ he said, 


‘you'd better remember that when I say whisky I mean 
Lord Calvert . . . and no other!’ Seems that Lord Calvert is somehow a little drier, 
a little lighter, and that, once you’ve tried it, you’ll be content 


with no other brand. He certainly wasn’t! So now I know. 


ap CALWERT 
yok 








C 





CALVERT 


dian Waeshy 


qa" on eo em ey 


Know about 


Canadian 
Whisky ?” 


DISTILLERS 


LIMITED, 


And you’d be surprised how many of our guests agree 
that Lord Calvert is the finest of all whiskies.” 


LORD CALVERT 


janadin I, Teste Va 


AMHERSTBURG, 


ONT 
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Mailbag 


Left-handed sourmets — and editors 


Do all French-Canadians eat left- 
handed? I am referring to the color 
photos showing a French-Canadian din- 
ner and a Parisian French dinner that 
Our Most 
Neglected Treasure (Sept. 29). Everyone 


oO 


accompanied your artic 


seated at both tables was eating left 
handed lable settings too were re- 


versed M. WALLACE, TORONTO 


@ How come they’re all left-handed? — 
A. MILLER, FORT WILLIAM 


@ My small girl asks: “How come the 
French all eat backwards?” Well, how 
come? — V. WEBSTER, ALBERNI, B.C 

@ Are all Frenchmen left-handed? — 
MRS. (¢ E. CUMMINS, NELSON, B.¢ 


No, but all of our editors were on 
this one Not one of them noticed that 
the prints of our color photos had been 
reversed until of course it was too late 
to change them. Our more alert readers 


spotted it at once. 


@ Your article on French cooking cer- 
tainly makes the mouth water But who 
can afford to cook this way? If we can 
afford wine we drink it along with our 
meals Another practical consideration 
is the children; when I cook anything 


even slightly exotic | have to make some 


thing extra for them, as they will not 
touch anything out of the ordinary I 
wonder! what the French-Canadian 


mother does with a large family 

I think a plea should be put in- for 
the simple meal, which can be tasty toa 
There is too much snobbery about con 
tinental cooking In seven years in 
Canada I have been amazed at the ability 


of wives to produce good meals, attrac- 


tively served and at a cost we can 
afford HILARY BURSILL-HALL, VAN- 
COUVER 


Wrong chairman 


In a letter published in your Mailbag, I 
was referred to as chairman of Toronto 
Municipal Council. I do not, nor have 
I ever held such a position. — JOHN Ss. 
RIDOUT, TORONTO. 


He’s got enough insurance too 


I enjoyed Robert Thomas Allen’s I’ve 
Got Enough Insurance, Thanks (Sept 
29) Please excuse my spelling and 
typing as my steno did not show up 
day. She fell down her boardinghouse 
steps (loose board) this morning and after 
visiting her lawyer went to hospital. No 
need to worry though, for the following 
reasons 
1. Landlady will claim under building 
policy wind damage to steps 
2. Her lawyer will turn liability claim 
over to her insurance company. 


3. Steno lawyer will make following 
claims: doctor, hospital, loss of time and 
pain compensation 

4. Steno will also collect medical and 
hospital insurance 

5. I have her loss of time due to accident 
covered, also any limbs she might lose 
for the next sixty days 

6. My only worry is whether she can re 
new her accident policy; her company 
only insures accident-free risks.—R. B 
MULLINS, OTTAWA 


Beware the killer clock! 


What a perplexing world we live in 
In your panel on cancer (Aug. 18) th 





medical profession heartily condemns 


the giowing figures on a clock: in an 
article on the change in shopping habit 
(Sept. 1) I read the retail trade is plan 
ning wholesale murder by using radio 


active prices on goods 


Since reading the article on cance I 
have been walking warily around my 
alarm clock D. R. ANDERSON, WABI 


GOON, ONT 


More variety on our TV 


What Will Fowler Say About TV? you 


s 


ask in your Sept issue. Hope he 
comes to the conclusion that people 
want variety from Bach to Wilf Cart 
Maybe private stations would be closer 
to their listeners’ tastes or wants in that 
respect. Why be scared of competition 
isn't that the backbone of the country? 
MRS. L. HJELT, DINSMORE, SASK 


Wanted: a fighting party 


If Bruce Hutchison is correct about a 
United States’ bid to control the Colum 
bia and Yukon Rivers in Canada (The 
Coming Battle for the Columbia, Sept 
29) there is good fighting material for a 
Canadian party in the House of Com 
mons Apparently the party in power 
has backslidden from the positions taken 
by Macdonald, Laurier and King. We 
need leaders who will protect us from 
alienation of Canadian territory. — a. G 
HOPKINS, SASKATOON. »¥& 
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Backstage at Ottawa continued from page 10 





were called off their jobs by the com- 
pany, the canal is still operating norm- 
ally 

What Nasser did violate was a conces- 
sion, or franchise, given by the pasha 
of Egypt in 1856 to the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, which does not expire until 1968. 
No other countries signed this document, 
and neither party has carried out all of 
its complicated stipulations to the letter 
In one sentence of the preamble to the 
international convention of 1888, i men- 
tions “completing the arrangements” for 
the concession of 1856. This bit of fine 
print is the principal basis for the charge 
that Nasser’s act was “illegal” hardly 
the kind of crime that nations go to war 
about 

Of course there are older and better 
reasons for going to war than a breach 
of the letter of the law, and the oldest 
and best is self-defense. Britain argues 
s absolutely vital 


that the Suez Canal 
to her national security 

But Canadian spokesmen point out 
that physically the Suez Canal situation 
has not changed at all. Even before 
the canal company was _ nationalized, 
Egypt had the physical power to refuse 
transit to any ships she wanted to keep 
out of the canal. She has been using 
that physical power ever since 1948—1in 
defiance of Britain, the canal company 
and the UN Security Council, and in 
open violation of the 1888 convention 

to keep out ships bound to or from 


Israel 
What do we do now? 


Britain protested, the Security Council 
protested, but nobody did anything to 
force Egypt to heed. Egypt has always 
had no less power to close the canal to 
any other ships; Britain and the United 
Nations have no less power today than 
they had before to compel her to keep 
it open 

Far more than these lawyers’ arg 
ments, though, Canadians have relied on 
the point that no resort to force can be 
justified except by the needs of self- 
defense or a decision of the United Na- 
tions. Unlike the United States, Canada 
argued from the very outset that the 
case should be laid before the Security 
Council. But now that this has been 
done, Canadians are just as baffled as 
the British or the French about what 
should be done next. The Canadian gov 
ernment was quite certain what it was 
against—it was against the use of force 
It is not certain just what it is for 

What makes the Suez crisis so hard 
to assess is that, on both sides, emotional 
factors are just as important as material 


1 


factors. 

Anyone can understand the emotional 
factors on the Egyptian side. In 1888, 
when the much-debated convention was 
signed, Egypt had already been occupied 
for six years by British troops. They 
came ostensibly to help the Khedive put 
down an insurrection; they stayed to prop 
him on his throne. Altogether they stayed 
for more than seventy years—not until 
1954 did Britain agree to withdraw troops 
from the Suez Canal zone. 

On top of the chronic humiliation of 
being occupied by a foreign power, 
Egypt had several acute and specific 
humiliations as well. One came in 1942, 
when the British (for urgent reasons of 
military necessity) threw a cordon of 
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tanks around King Farouk’s palace and her tiny neighbor 
ordered that tubby monarch to dismiss diers found they |} 
his prime minister and call another one wouldn't fit, guns 
who would be more reliably pro-British both having been 
and anti-Nazi. Another came in 1948 hangers-on of that 
when Egypt was disgracefully beaten by allied government 


seg . — 
in the Suez crisis the Canadian government is certain what it is against — not what it i 
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More road horsepower for hill climb! Bob Unser sets a new record in 1956 Pikes Peak Hill-Climb race in car 


powered with a Jaguar engine and Champion spark plugs 


Champions give him more power in his family car, too! 


New Champion spark plugs can increase 
road horsepower by 24%! 


Tests show new Champions can give you an immediate boost in road horsepower 


if you have driven about 10,000 miles without a spark plug change 


Whatever make of car you drive, you'll be 
amazed at the difference in performance a set 
of new 5-rib Champions can give you. 


That difference has been proved conclusively 
in tests by independent engineers. When they 
put new Champions in cars whose plugs had 
gone 10,000 miles or so, there was an immediate 
increase in road horsepower—the real power 


actually delivered at the rear wheels! The average 


gain for all cars tested was 24°! 


There never has been a spark plug to match 


these new 5-rib Champions! Replace your old 
plugs with Champions today! You'll feel the 
difference at once! 
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Egypt’s leader could hardly afford to let 
the insult go by. For political as well as 
personal reasons he had to retaliate. He 
had evidently been saving the nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal for just such a 
moment 

Britain and France have emotional 
factors on their side too. Britain had just 
withdrawn from the Suez Canal zone over 
the bitter protests of die-hard imperialist 
lories. The Tory government’s excuse 
was that this voluntary withdrawal would 
be the start of a new friendly comrade- 
ship with the new free Egypt. Nasse 
act was therefore more than an affront 
it was a double cross in British eyes 

Already Britain had had a lot to swal- 
low. Even the graceful withdrawal from 
India nine years ago seemed a cowardly 
retreat to some; the seizure of British oil 
in Iran, the expulsion of a British general 
from the British pensioner-state Jordan 
the embarrassing and bloody stalemate 
in Cyprus where British security seemed 
to collide with British principles ali 
these contributed to a mood of resent- 
ment and exasperation. Britain’s leaders 
too were more or less compelled to be 
bellicose 

As for the French, they had been 
smarting for years under their allies’ dis- 
approval of their colonial rule in North 
Africa and Indo-China 
seemed to them proof positive of the in- 


Nasser’s coup 


iquity of Arabs in general and Egyptians 
In particular, an occasion that should 
unite all right-thinking civilized people 
against them and on the side of the 
French 

It united the French, anyway. For the 
first time in human memory all French- 
men seemed to be of one mind. Tempo- 
rarily it brought a unique strength to the 


Mollet government — but if this unity 
were to have no effect, no result, what 
then? Obviously the blame for failure 
would be shared by Premier Mollet and 
his followers on the one hand, and the 
United States and NATO on the other 
For all these reasons and more, Can 
adians agreed that Nasser must not be 
lowed to “get away with it.” Somehow 
by measures short of war, he must be 
made to repent his rash conduct—and 
others who might be moved to imitate 
him, or worse, must be warned off 
Somehow——but how 
So long as the Egyptians were able to 


) 


operate the canal, the American idea of 
‘Users’ Association” was unlikely to have 
much practical effect. If the experienced 
British and French pilots proved to be a 
indispensable as they thought they were 
then their withdrawal would have the ef 
fect of a boycott or a strike. But if 
Canada suspected from the outset, a com 
petent skipper could learn the tricks of 
Suez in a matter of weeks or months, the 
Users’ Association would become a sour 
grapes society 

Other economic pressures. including 
withdrawal of United States foreign aid 
might have more effect. However. a too 
blatant effort to starve Egypt into su 
mission might have some of the draw 


backs of military action—make Nasse 
a national martyr as well as a nationa 
hero 

The ideal solution would be one that 
would compel Nasser to negotiate, and 
compel him to accept some internationa 
control of the canal, but still leave hin 
some appearance of free will. Anyone 
who can think of any way of doing this 
will find an eager and grateful audience 
in Ottawa. ¥* 
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“‘When Cassandra was put in to bat I knew that 


tough things were coming. 


papers publish letters that attack their 
policy or contents but there are always 
other letters balancing them, and of 
course there is the editorial column in 
which the editor can argue his case 

With this in mind I agreed to the prop- 
osition on the condition that there would 
be no editorial comment on my article in 
the actual issue in which it appeared 
And thus it was agreed 

Hugh Cudlipp meticulously carried out 
the agreement. In its own pages I accused 
the Mirror of sustaining our enemies and 
discouraging our friends and, in the pro 
cess, lowering the standards of British 
journalism. Then with such vitriol as 
was left I dealt with Cassandra, the 
columnist of the newspaper 

During the next forty-eight hours let 
ters poured in on the Mirror and on my 
self. Almost without exception they were 
antagonistic to the Mirror. Then, two 
days later, Cassandra was put in to bat 
Under the heading “The Mirror and Sir 
B” he proceeded to pay me one kindly 
compliment after another but I knew that 
tough things were coming 

By taking extracts from articles written 
by me during the rise of Hitler he gave 
the impression that I had been a dupe of 
the Nazis right up to the outbreak of 
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It did not dismay me’”’ 


war. It seems that in 1938 I wrote: “Con 
fidence is replacing fear.” “A man of Hit 
ler’s capacity cannot be dismissed as 
crook or a gangster.” A month later it 
seems that I wrote: “Who doubts that the 
heart of Hitler will be warmed and wil 
replace the crude anger and bombast of 
Nuremberg?” 

But, according to Cassandra, I cam 
to doubt my own admixture of “sweet 
glue” and suddenly described “the warm 
hearted Adolf” as “an international black 
guard: a blackguard worse than any Ch 
cago gangsters ever dreamed of.’ 

No exception could be taken to th 
on my part. It is true that the extract 
were divorced from their context but that 
has always been regarded as fair in de 
bate and controversy. Nor did I quarre 
with his final broadside: “Sir Beverley ha 
brought his appalling prescience and h 
horrifying premonition which is accurat 
to the nearest 180 degrees to bear upo 
the Suez Canal problem. We are kin 
enough not to credit our old friend wit 
being more than 100 percent wrong 

Pretty rough you will agree but quite 
within the Queensberry Ruies. Nor did 
dismay me unduly. I have been toughen 


ed by twenty years in parliament and 


also by those ardent readers of Maclean's 
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who are so bored with the London Letter 
that they never seem to miss reading it 

But the issue raised by the editorial 
antics of the Daily Mirror is much bigger 
than mere controversy. The real issue be- 
fore us is whether Britain is to be gov- 
erned by parliament or by the press. It 
is my sincere belief that in attacking and 
ridiculing the prime minister in the hour 
of international crisis the Mirror sustains 
our enemies, chills our friends, and weak- 
ens both the unity and the spirit of the 
nation 

In fact, I have no doubt that the out- 
pourings of the Mirror may have inspired 
the Socialist MP, Mr. R. T. Paget, to rise 
in the House of Commons and say: “Su 
Anthony Eden is like a banana, yellow 
outside but even a deeper yellow inside.” 
In fairness even his compatriots on the 
benches looked embarrassed 

Fortunately Anthony Eden has an in- 
testinal toughness oddly out of keeping 
with the elegance and suavity of his ex 
terior. For years Lord Beaverbrook’s 
newspapers pounded him without mercy 
but now they are his staunchest suppor- 
ters. Nor is that necessarily a matter of 
reproach. It takes courage for a news- 
paper to reverse its policy 

Ihe Daily Telegraph 
to much the same public as The Times 


which appeals 


has also changed its attitude to Eden 
Last winter it hit him hard but now it is 


on his side 
Power without responsibility 


No one will deny that the freedom of 
the press is the very basis of democracy 
but freedom demands responsibility. It is 
absolutely right that the government and 
parliament itself should come under con- 
Stant criticism of the press but not to 
the extent that it weakens them as an 
estate of the realm 

Stanley Baldwin was so embittered by 
hostile newspaper campaigns that he de- 
clared from a public platform that some 
British newspapers were like the harlot 

exerting power without responsibility 
Today Eden is being denounced for tak- 
ing warlike measures against the Pinch- 
beck Dictator of Egypt, but it is nothing 
to the pounding he would have received 
if he had failed to do so 

When Chamberlain came back from 
Munich in 1938 great crowds cheered him 
from the airdrome to Downing Street 
and late into the night. But within a few 
days he was denounced as a poltroon and 
a coward. The humiliation of Munich 
was not to be denied but Chamberlain 
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bought time for Britain to put into the 
air the machines that won the Battle of 
Britain and to put into the sea navy 
that kept the waters open from 
ginning to the end of the war 
When Nasser seized the Suez Canal 
Eden’s reply was like the crack of a 


a 
the be- 


whip. Troops were called up and there 
were open preparations for war. And al 
most at once came the bleating of the 
sheep complaining that he had threatened 
war over a purely legalistic action by 
a small country 

Eden may or may not have been right 
But he is an expert on Middle East affairs 


and it is interesting to recall that when 
} 
ke 


t 


he was an undergraduate at Oxford 
took first-class honors in Arabic 
guages. It was almost as if he foresaw 


an 


his own future 

He knew that if Nasser got away with 
his coup the next step would be the na 
tionalization of the oil wells by the Ara 
states. And for some years yet oil is the 
very lifeblood of the British empire 

Ihe voices that had jeered Chamb 
lain for his weakness now jee! Eden for 
acting with strength 

By the time these words appear in 
Maclean’s we may no longer be seeing 
through a glass darkly, but what | 
trying to convey to you ts the almost 
bearable strain that democracy places up 
on the shoulders of its elected leader 
here is no democracy in Egypt as the 
was none in Nazi Germany. Eden believ 
ed that the only way to deal with a dic 
tator is to be tough. It is good to know 
that Churchill, behind the scenes, has 
supported him loyally 

So we come back to the press. In 
Daily Mirror article I ended like 

“My purpose is not to defend Sir A 
thony—although he has my 
loyalty—but to level this charge agains 
the Daily Mirror: that in attacking 
prime minister in such terms it is un 
tentionally 


complet 


strengthening the hands 
Nasser and all who look upon this cot 
try with distrust or envy 

‘From the days when Eden won th 
Military Cross in France he has served 
his country and civilization with a cour 
age and tenacity that brought hope to 
millions of people who lived in darkness 

“The Daily Mirror in attacking and 
ridiculing him at such a moment has been 
unworthy of its own spirited tradition of 
liveliness and loyalty.” 

There the matter rests, but it shows 
what can happen when you innocently 
accept an invitation to dine with Mr 
Sam Goldwyn of Hollywood. * 
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For the sake of argument continued from page 4 








“Unless we show sympathetic understanding the 
Western stake in the Middle East could dwindle”’ 


ind Bedouin, but ready and ripe to take tion and first-c power was mah an 
over; that they were army officers mostly enormous impression upon that new lead 
below the rank of colone!, smarting from — ership; and that unless we showed some 
the ignominy of the lost war in Pales sympathetic understandin for 

tine, which they attributed to bad leader- people and their aims, recognizing that 
ship, native corruption and foreign in we were dealing with an historic inevi 
trigue; that they were journalists, lawyers tability, the Western stake in the Middle 
physicians, civil servants, engineers; that East could dwindle to the vanishing point 
they were socially left-wing, not Commu- So strongly did I believe this that. a 
nists but statists (as Mustafa Kemal had though I belong by nature to unor 
been) who believed that only the credit ized man, I associated myself with others 
and resources of the state could finance initially almost exclusively scholars 
what had to be done. I also found that, educators former missionaries even 
regardless of ideology the Russian ex- archeologists in The American Friends 


ample of pulling itself up by its own of the Middle East. in an effort to im 
bootstraps into a modern industrial na- prove American relationships with the 


Arab states and intellectual leaders 





Now, if I speak personally it is only 


because the subject is highly pertinent to 


this whole question. My associates and I 
found ourselves up against the most for 
midable organized opposition imaginable 
We were accused of being agents of the 
Arab governments Io be branded a 


pro-Arab” was made equivalent to bein 

























anti-Semitk i.e. anti-Jewist Some of 
us who lectured professionally were bar 
red from many platforms, no matter on 
New SANI-FLUSH, with what subject we were advertised to speak 
an amazing whitener, dis- Pressure was brought upon editors to dis- 
infects as it cleans and continue publishing us—publishing any- 
deodorizes. Removes thing we might write, regardless of what 

hard water we wrote about 

rust stains 
FRAGRANT s like magic! Reds back the Arabs 
Toner gowt Cle ae ye a 

° E Gyarantoed by Th resuil oO ourse € i vant 
Sant —— I hav irvived many nin vy iil 


PE axeP MATES | oS et T have survived this, and 








nobody how urvive forev B 
the campaign was not unnoted by the 
Arab leader It confirmed their impr 
sion that America was committed to sup 


porting every policy of Israel, and in th 


whole area was sympathetic to: Israe 
alone. This has not been the policy of 
the U.S. State Department during the 
Eisenhower-Dulles administratior I} 
United State ilong with al the great 
powel t voted to partilio Pal 
and thereby create the Jewisl tat 
committed to its prote ol i ) 
Oo anized irmed at k po Irom 
whatev qua B p \ 

in imini on ha ho 
mparti its pred Oo 1 | 
ret 1 to {toy Oo | 
it C ( | q Oo that ofl 
who Arab wo put to d 
co Oo n arm ice 

Th pen ¢€ y of the Sov Union i 
to the Arab world as a partisan to 
aspirations wa ilso somethin cle 
to csc eC Among the Pale tine rel i 
gee Arab Communist gitato with 


a custom-made situation to exploit) have 
consistently stood for the original UN 
partition scheme, under which the Arat 
would be permitted to return to their ow! 
homes and have their expropriated prop 
erty restored. In Israel the Commur 
Party has fought for full first-cla 
zenship for the small community of 
Arabs still there, a privilege they have 
never yet had 

CANADA’S FINEST The Soviet Union and native Arab 


Communists (who have no legal status in 


CIGAR ETTE any Arab state) do not preach commu- 
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Sensational New 


ELECTRIC HAND SAW 


BEST ELECTRIC APPLIANCES MADE 


Famous for 
Sunbeam Mixmaster, Shavemaster, etc. 
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@ Goes a a 2x4 


RIPS, CROSS-CUTS, eo 2 . in seconds! 

NG SAWS, copes, rd, @ Makes tough cuts in 
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y. iron and steel. 
; wy: @ Perfect for accurate 
Cuts FASTER wr. 4 cuts in Formica, 
end SMOOTHER Me Masonite. 
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Precision built, rugged electric hand 

saw. Lightweight, easy-to-use. 44 inch 

stroke, 50°; longer, handles cuts up 

to 2 inches in thickness; circle cuts, 

too. Change blades quickly—no tools 

needed. Complete with Rip Guide and . 

Blade, $43.95 RIPS LUMBER CUTS PIPE 


NIAMS CULL Ee eaielke) an: ted 4 


Keeps Tools Handy... Ready to Go 
NOW AVAILABLE! 3 MONEY SAVING OFFERS 





Special fittings 
hold Drilimaster The sensational new Sunbeam 


in position. SAVE Hand Saw with fr p guide and 


one blade $43.95, 4 extra blades 
$5.90 $5.50 and the leluxe Add-A 


Tool box $9.95 
A $59.40 value for only $5350 







I he $33 50 Dr aster with ‘ 

SAVE inch Jacobs Geared Chuck, a 
$7.95 set of 10 high spec 1 drill 

\ $5.15 bits and the $9.95 deluxe Add 


4.Tool box 


sant Yor Hand 
y Sow rests on A $51.40 valve for only $4625 


Top 


special hoider 


The $31.50 Drillmaster with 
Now a practical all metal Add-A SAVE inch Jacobs Hex-Key Chuck, a 
Tool box. Plenty of storage space for $7.95 set of 10 high speed dri 
tools and accessories. Closes with $5.15 bits and the $9.95 deluxe Add 
handle type fastener. Getitwitheither A-Tool box 
A $49.40 volve for only $4425 


Sunbeam Drillmaster or Hand Saw, 
or separately at $9.95. 


DRILLMASTER DRILL 


Drills 1" in wood... Ya" in metal eae 
MORE POWER—RUNS COOLER ie! } 











Greater efficiency for smoother performance 
and longer life. Higher Torque, drills faster 
Fan-forced air keeps grip cool for greater 
comfort. 110V. AC-DC, with 4 inch Jacobs 
Geared Chuck, $33.50. Same with Jacobs 


Hex-Key Chuck, $31.50. 
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SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED 
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“The Arabs know they must sell oil . . . but the West is far more vulnerable”’ 


nism. They simply exploit the anti-Wes- 
ternism common to all former colonial 
area and express sympathy for Arab 
aspirations toward greater unity and com- 
plete sovereignty and self-government 
The Soviets are aware that the Arab 
cause has the sympathy of all Asia, in- 
cluding that of it not within the orbit of 
the Moscow-Peking axis. They have no 
military bases in the Arab world. They 
have no oil concessions there. No Arab 
has ever seen a Russian army on Arab 
territory. They present thernselves as dis- 
interested well-wishers 

And Soviet representatives have care- 
fully cultivated the Arab intelligentsia. 
Several years ago in Cairo an Egyptian 
journalist told me: “The Soviet embassy 
is the only one in Cairo to which my 
colleagues and I are regularly invited 
The ambassador does not talk about com- 
munism. He talks about the future of 
Egypt.’ 

[he Suez crisis is, therefore, nothing 
that has sprung up overnight, the sudden 
arbitrary action of an ambitious dictator 
Events since World War One have been 
steadily building toward this crisis: the 
Sykes-Picot agreement immediately fol- 
lowing World War One by which Britain 
and France carved the Arab part of the 
Ottoman Empire into spheres of influence 
between themselves; bloody events in 
Syria during the early days of the French 
mandate; the Balfour Agreement, even- 
tually resulting in alienating from the 
Arab world an ancient Arab territory 
and the great ports of Haifa and Jaffa; 
the creation of such purely artificial states 
as Jordan, which is really a British pro- 
tectorate under an Arab king; the recog- 
nition or conviction that every single 
policy adopted by the West toward the 
Arab states has had as its sole object the 
furtherance of the political, military and 
economic interests of the Western coun- 
tries, often against each other, but always 
against the Arabs 

It is true that 
often grossly exaggerated, and that the 
Arabs are still rubbing salt into wounds 
that should have healed. The British are 
blamed for what they have not done as 
well as for what they have done. A highly 
civilized and brilliant Arab lady, who is 
as pan Arab as the next one, murmured 
to me, “I do get tired of having the Brit- 
ish blamed for the flies in our children’s 
eyes.” The British get little credit for 
some of the magnificent sanitation and 
agricultural work that they did in the 
Sudan 


these grievances are 


A great many Arab leaders also are 
thoroughly aware of the economic de- 
cline and political dangers that would 
overcome the Arab world if it ever be- 
came completely severed from the West. 
The Arabs know that they must produce 
and sell their oil, and that the obvious 
market is that of western Europe. They 
know that the maritime commerce 
through the Suez Canal is rinety percent 
Western. But they also know that their 
severance from the West would cut both 
ways. They know that the highly indus- 
trialized and dynamic economy of the 
West, dependent upon the import of raw 
materials and the export of finished 
products, is far more vulnerable than that 
of backward undeveloped economies. It 
is easier to lift the standard of living of 
a people who have in the lifetimes of 
themselves and their ancestors lived on 
the razor’s edge of starvation and death, 
than to maintain and perpetually expand 
the living standards of people who take a 
high standard almost as a gift of nature. 

rhis is also something we forget: the 


terrible patience of the poor—and the 
fatalism of the illiterate Moslem peasant 
or Bedouin. For the Arab peasant and 
Bedouin masses life will go on, much as 
it always has, no matter what happens to 
the Suez Canal, its tolls and its shipping 
Russia of late years has been a chief 
market for the cotton they raise. Before 
Nasser was in power or even heard of 
the Soviets were buying Egyptian cotton 
in straight barter deals with Egyptian 
capitalist merchants. And the thought 
“It will hurt our enemies as much or even 
more than it does us,” is sweet to embit- 
tered minds. 

Ihe last straw was, of course, Ameri- 
can rejection—with Western agreement 
of the Aswan Dam project, after giving 
Egypt every reason to believe that it had 
U.S. support, and the extremely phony 
reasons given for the rejection. Nothing 
was clearer than that the U.S. was play- 
ing straight power politics over this great 
public-works project; that the U.S. was 
prepared ta finance the dam if it thought 
the Russians might otherwise do so, and 


Calendar reform 


I’m out of step with those who seek 

A five- and then a four-day week 

I sympathize, but I'd prefer 

A more elastic calendar 

That had an eighth day built in it 

For my exclusive benefit, 

A private day that I'd call My Day 

So week-end chores I start on Friday 
And don’t complete by midnight Sunday 
I'd finish well ahead of Monday 


P. J. BLACKWELL 


ready to drop it instantly when Washing- 
ton found they were not; that a project 
that promised sustenance for millions of 
landless half-starving Arabs was a pawn 
in the Cold War. 

The seizure of the canal followed. I 
do not think financing the Aswan Dam 
would have prevented it happening in 
the long run. But it certainly precipitated 
it, and it gave Nasser a potent argument 
before the Egyptian masses for doing so 

Western reaction was as impetuous as, 
and even more ill-conceived than, Nas- 
ser’s action. The first British and French 
reaction was to use force—with plenty 
of advance advertising of the intention 
But after force, what? Where, exactly, 
would the West go from there, assum- 
ing that it could forcefully re-occupy the 
zone and run the Suez Canal under 
bayonets? On what legal ground could 
the “User” nations claim to be the legiti- 
mate heirs of the Universal Suez Com- 
pany, a private corporation? What would 
be the reaction of the whole of Asia, 
supported in the UN Security Council by 
the Soviet Union? 

Have the organized armies of the 
Western powers any record of success 
in fighting guerrilla wars without native 
support? Where is that record of suc- 
cess? In southern Ireland? In Jewish 
Palestine? In Cyprus? 

Would they even have 
home? Gallup polls in Britain § say 
otherwise. When Eden first took his 
strong stand these showed fifty-nine per- 
cent of the polled approving it. By 
Sept. | only thirty-four percent approved 
it. Bellicosity and bluff no longer work 
in the world, if they ever did. 

The next step was to demand a 


support at 
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new international control of the canal in 
what amounted to an ultimatum. Since 
gyptian control of the canal is Nasser 
issue, to ask him to yield would be 
tantamount to demanding his resignation 
as Egypt's leader. (In truth, the nego 
tiators did not believe he would yield.) 

The next step was to ask his co 
operation in passing through — ships 
piloted by their own nationals and pay- 
ing tolls into a Users’ Association Fund 
with assurances beforehand that we 
would not shoot our way through. Well 
One can always ask, but everybody knows 
what the answer is going to be 

The next step was to propose rerouting 
trade to by-pass the canal. But when 
Mr. Dulles proposed that, he certainly 
hadn't thought that one through either 
And to do it would cost the U.S. tax 
payer many times over the price of the 
Aswan Dam 

The next step was to take the case 
before the UN—the Egyptians doing the 
same. There it has landed as I write 
these lines 

Wherever it has been debated it has 
become apparent that many of the argu- 
ments for internationalization have been 
very dubious. Internationalization is 
argued on the ground that Egypt (o1 
President Nasser) cannot be trusted to 
carry through the convention assuring 
passage to the ships of all nations equally 
in peace or in war. Were those con- 
ditions meticulously carried out under 
the former administration? 

They were not. The canal was closed 
to Spanish men-of-war by Great Britain 
(then in occupancy of Egypt) in 1898 
when the Spanish fleet was seeking to get 
to the aid of its ships in the Philippines 
besieged by Commander Dewey The 
British thought it in their interests that 
America should defeat the Spanish Em 
pire, and did the U.S. a good turn 
but they closed the canal Did the 
British keep German ships out of the 
canal and bar neutral ships carrying non- 
contrabands like food and cotton to the 
Germans in two world wars? Of course 
they did. And the ships of Israel and 
ships bound to and from 
been barred ever since the Palestinian 
war with no more than a formal pro- 


Israel have 


test 

What the West fears is that Egypt 
will use the canal to promote her own 
political, financial and military interests 
I have no doubt that she will do exactly 
as others have done in the past. I neither 
like nor approve of the prospect. I am 
a Westerner. 

But politics is also the art of possi- 
bilities. What must now be pursued is 
genuinely to seek a community of inter- 
est, which is there to be found. That 
means ceasing bellicose threats, recourse 
to economic sanctions (When have those 
worked? Against Mussolini? Against 
Franco? Did they bring down _ those 
regimes, or strengthen the people be 
hind them?), and ultimatums. It means 
trying to understand the Arab mind, and 
the new social class that is forming that 
mind. It means, in short, trying to put 
oneself in the other man’s shoes, and 
negotiating from mutual respect It 
means refraining from branding Arab 
nationalism as something radically dif 
ferent and more wicked than other 
nationalisms. 

I do not like revolutionary nationalism 
The world should be beyond that stage 
But the world is not in one stage of 
political development, but in many. And 
the East did not invent nationalism. It 
imported it from the West. * 
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How our words echo abroad 
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In Maclean’s last year Fred Bodsworth wrote about CPR’s Buck Crump, (top) 
reader liked it and sent it to Korea where it appeared in the Kyung Hyang Press. 


It’s not too often that a man sees his __ stories or covers that are several years 
own words coming back to him in the old 


form of Oriental characters, but that’s Just the other day, for instance, we 
what happened to Fred Bodsworth the got a note from Miss Phyllis Cobden in 
other day. The mail, which brings many Christchurch, New Zealand. Miss Cob- 


things (including some rather violent den had been looking at Franklin Ar- 
letters), brought a copy of a Korean buckle’s cover painting of the giant 
newspaper, and there, pictures and all, checker game in Stanley Park—our issue 
was Bodsworth’s article from our issue of Aug. 1, 1953. She was so intrigued 
of Nov. 12, 1955, Buck Crump’s Love she decided to petition the municipal 
Affair with the CPR 


It turns out that there’s a staunch Ro- 


authorities to install similar services 

4 good many people in foreign coun- 
tarian in Winnipeg who sends his back tries read Maclean's articles without 
copies of Maclean's to another staunch knowing it 
Rotarian in Seoul, Korea. The Korean that one or two pieces aren't picked up, 
reprinted or condensed in a foreign pub- 


Hardly an issue goes by 


was leafing through some of these issues 


when he came upon the Crump story and lication. For instance, Doug Wilkinson's 


realized that this must be the same Buck article. How I Became an Eskimo (which 
Crump who was a college classmate of was expanded into a book titled Land 
his away back when. The tale of Crump’s” of the Long Day) has been reprinted 
rise so impressed him that he had it several times in such publications as 


Lectures Pour Tous (France) and the 


Frankfurter Illustrated 


translated into Korean and published in 


the daily Kyung Hyang Press, which in Germany). as 


turn included it in a monthly digest well as in Sweden, Australia, England 
We make no effort to sell or distribute and the Netherlands 

Maclean’s outside of Canada. In fact, Maclean’s articles have appeared in 

distribution to foreign countries can be so such widely divergent publications as 

costly that we have to charge double Woman's Day and the Sydney Morning 

rates to mail the magazine abroad All Herald (Australia). Le Comtois (France). 


the same it still keeps popping up in the Allt (Sweden), Panorama (Netherlands) 
distant corners of the world n places Femina (New Zealand) Iempo and 
like Johannesburg, Stockholm, Milan and Epoca (Italy), the Natal Witness (South 


Seoul. About twenty-five thousand copies Africa), VZ (Switzerland) and the Irish 

are sold at the foreign rates—largely to Digest 

expatriate Canadians and their friends We're Pleased about this, of course. 
but thousands more are mailed off by For, as well as bringing extra money to 

people like the Winnipeg Rotarian, who Canadian writers. it also means that a 

take the magazine for themselves and growing volume of information about 


then pass it along. We often get com- Canada finding its way around the 


ments from far-off climes on articles, world a 
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Imported from France since 1755 
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the tribute connoisseurs pay the 
celebrated lique urs of Marie 
Brizard. Serve Blackberry Brizard 
or Apry with after-dinner coffe 
and discover why. Or, try a 
tablespoon of Apry or Blackberry 


MARIE BRARO 4 ROGER ff 
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over vanilla ice cream 
Also enjoy Marie Brizard Creme de Menthe, Anisette and Creme de Cacao. 


L-PAUL CHARTRAND + OFFICE GENERAL DES GRANDES MARQUES + MONTREAL, QUE. 
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For the Holiday Season, 
Serve ‘White Horse’. . . 
it gives you the special 
flavor and extra smoothness 
of Scotland’s best Whiskies. 
Every drop is distilled, blended 
and bottled in Scotland — for 


your enjoyment. 


WHITE UR 


SCOTCH WH coe 


Available in various bottle sizes 
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A pensioner with a papoose 


A Vancouver traveling man writes us 
from Prince Rupert that he’d just got in 
from Kitwanga, one hundred and fifty 
miles northeast of there on the CNR, 
where he called on the manager of the 
Hudson’s Bay store’ In the middle of 
his interview the store manager excused 
himself to serve an elderly Indian cus- 
tomer, and when he returned it was a 
moment before the traveler could get the 
manager’s mind back on the business at 
hand 

You know, I don’t suppose that would 
happen too often anywhere in Canada,” 
the Bay man observed with a bemused 
smile. “I just cashed that chap’s old- 
ige pension, and with part of it he 
bought diapers for his newborn son 

aa * * 

The fear of hell may have lost a lot 
of ground with parents trying to din mor- 
al values into their young, but not with 
one mother in Gowganda, Ont. Trying 
to impress on her three small children 
that greed for money was wrong she told 
them that people who live only for 
money go to the bad place when the} 
die, where they are thrown into a big 
pit and have dollar bills pushed down 
their throats until they choke. This cer- 
tainly seemed to have a sobering effect 
on the children but after a _ reflective 
pause six-year-old Jean observed wist- 
fully, “You know, mummy, I think that 
would be a nice way to go.” 

* * + 

A Toronto woman who took her two 
children on a pilgrimage to the House of 
Commons during a week-end visit to 
Ottawa, reports getting an unexpected in- 
sight into matters of national concern 
The guide who toured them about, along 
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with several other family groups, gave 
them a lot of fascinating details about 
how the library had been restored to look 
exactly as it had before the fire of a few 
years ago, even to putting the old gaslight 
fixtures back in place. Our spy heard a 
little girl ask her mother, “Do they really 


burn gas, mother which drew one of 
those looks parents wear when they wish 
their young wouldn't display their igno- 
rance. “Sssh!” she hushed the child. “Of 
course not, dear—not until the pipeline 
comes through.” 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous 
scene. No contributions can be returned. 


Page 5 of a recent issue of the Ottawa 
Citizen carried a story from Sudbury, 
Ont., telling how a runaway train of 
twenty-five freight cars loaded with coke 
for the mines piled into a standing diesel 
engine, injuring no one but upsetting 
three cars. We don’t know why the same 
story appeared in condensed form on 


page 19 of the same issue, but we suspect 

















some censor had been at it because in 
this version the freight cars were loaded 
with soft drinks. 


*x * * 


A fellow in Lunenburg County, N.S., 
tells us he can’t remember a year when 
the price of new potatoes climbed as high 
as it did this season. One roadside stand 
down there had them listed at sixty cents 
a peek 

* ok * 


A precocious three-year-old in St 
Vital, Man., who frequently turns up at 
the corner store on errands for her moth- 
er, recently arrived asking for a quart of 
milk. She handed over the money and 
started home, but the heavy bottle al- 
most dragged her down. Finally she did 
put it down, dragged it over to the curb, 
removed the cap, poured half the con- 
tents into the gutter, and trotted easily 
home with what was left 


* * * 


Any season is open season on parkers 
to a city cop, of course, but one fighting 
game bird almost got away from a 
Hamilton constable recently. About to 
issue a parking ticket as the woman 
driver walked up to her car he attempted 
to chide her gently. She refused to dis- 
cuss the matter and climbed into het 
car. When he tried to hand the ticket to 
her she rolled up the window and locked 
the door When he made to slide it 
under the windshield wiper, she started 
it wiping—and drove off. She didn’t bar- 
ricade her mail box, however, and the 
summons finally caught up with her 


anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 


481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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The NEW Gold Seal pattern 
for NEW “dressed up”’ floors 


CONGOLEUM 


3700 St. Patrick St., Montreal, Quebec 


GOLD SEAL 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED, 
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Now...with Polysar... 


cable makes overseas phone calls crystal-clear 





L\.LMOST 






ALF OF ALL NEW RUBBER USED 


For years you’ve been able to talk by telephone 
between London, Ontario, and London, England 
or between other points in Canada and Europe 
but communication always has been subject to 
changing atmospheric conditions. 

Now—in part because of Polysar*—the new 
transatlantic telephone cable makes talking over- 
seas as clear as phoning your neighbour. And 
your call is routed through quickly—any time. 

In this remarkable telephonic achievement, 
Polysar rubber is playing a significant role. 


Polvsar. added to the insulation of this 4500- 


mile cable, prevents surface crazing and stress 
cracking. 

Polysar possesses unusual versatility ‘because 
it’s a chemical rubber and can be tailor-made to 
meet specific requirements. Greatly improved 
rubber insulation—for high-voltage power cables 
or common home wiring —demonstrates Polysar’s 
adaptability in the wire and cable field. 

In dozens of everyday applications—automo- 
tive tires, shoe soling, floor tiling, to name only a 
few—Polysar is helping raise our standard of 
living. Truly . . . because of Polysar .. . there’s 
been a revolution in rubber. 


Polymer Corporation Limited ¢ Sarnia, Canada 


IN CANADA TODAY IS POLYSAR 
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